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llfL'll.l i^fc^— *iAiJb^l-liiU^^*J . Jl«h^.i 1. 



TlBJ^lX^ iWB CAIUS GIUCGHXJS, 



TIBIrRIUS GRACCHUS^ 

HA^ V I N G tteiA ireWed ybii^ witb the hiftory of 
Agis^ afid CltofDea0»$> wtf have two Romafhs to 
cdmpftre with thtiia ) aadiio Icfs dreadful a (bene 
of calamiliesr to open in tjhte IhFet of Tiberius and Cilios 
GracdiUfl. Thdy #ere the fods of Tiberius Graoclittar^ 
who, thoui^hfe wasooce honoured with the cen£raflup#v 
twice with the confulate, and led up two triumphs, yet 
derived ftitt gteattfr dignity' frohi hilf yirtues *. Hence, 
after the death of that Scipid who conquered Hannibal, he 
was thought worthy to ib^M^ Coi^elia, the daughter of 
that gresit man, though l^^had ilo>> been upon^atay terms of 
fricndflitp with hia)| bttfi' rather always at variance.- It iS' 
faid\ that h^ once oaught a ]^ir.of ferpbutsupon kts b^, . 
and that ttjfe foQlhra3rers, after the^ had coniidered the* 
prodigy, advlfed him neither to iiill them both, nor let- 
them both go. If He kUled the male ferpent> they told him 
hfls death would- be the confequence \, if the -female, thafof 
Cornelia. Tiberius, who loved bis wile,- a^d thought it 
more fuitable for him to die''6r(H who was nmcKoUer thpui 
hts wife, killed the male, and fet the female at liberty. 
Not long after this, he died, leaving Cornelia with no 
fiiwer than twelve childsen f • 
\ ^6L.yi. B The 

S( Cicero Id his firfl book ie jyivhatitfie paiTes the hisheil encomiums 
•a his virtue aad wifdom. He was grandfoo to Publius Sempronius. 

-f Cicert) rdatesthis ftqry in hisfirft book de i)hinati»nc^"UQVA the 
memoirs of Caias Uracchiisj the foa of Tiberius. 



2 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

The care of the houfe and the children now entirely de« 
Tolved upon Cornelia, and (he behaved with fuch fobriety, 
fo mjuch paoental affedion and greatnefs of mind, that 
Tiberius Teemed not to have judged ill, in choofing to die 
for fo valuable a woman. For though. iPtolemy, king of 
Egypty paid hit addrefles to her, and offered her a (hare in 
his throne, (he refufed him. During" her Wttiowhood, (he 
loft all her children except three, one slaughter, who was 
married to Scipio the younger, And two fons, llberius and 
Caius, whofe lives we are now writing. Cornelia brought 
them up with fo much care, that though they were without 
difpute of the nobleft family, and had. the happieft genius 
and dirpo(it;ipn.of all the Roman youth, y.et education ^as 
allowed to have contributed more to their perfeflioiis than 

nature. 

As in the ftatues and piftures ot CaHor and Pollux; 
though there is a refemblance between the brothers, yet 
there is alfo a difference in the make of him who delighted 
. i'n the cefius^ and of the other, whofe province was horfe« 
man(hip : fo, while thefe y^ung men ftroogly refembled 
each other, iu point of vajour, of temperance, of liberalitfp 
of eloquence, of greatnefs of mind, there appeared in their 
a^ons and political condu£t no fmall dKTimilarity. It 

. jaiy not be apaifs to explain the difference, before we pro- 
ceed farther. 
. In the firft place, Tiberius had a mildnefs in his look, 
and a compofure in his whole behaviour ^ Caius as much 
vehemence and fir*. So that when they fpoke in public, 
T^rius had a great modefty of aftion, and (hifted not his 
place, whereas Caius was the firft of the Romans, that, in 

/ addrefting the people, moved from one end of the rsfira to 
the other, and threw his gown off his (houlier *, bo it is 
related of Cleon of Athens, that he was the firft orator who 
threw back his robe, and fmote upon his thigh. The oratory 
of Caius was ftrongly impa(riooed, and calculated to excite 
terror j that of Tiberius was of a more gentle kind, and 
sky was the emotion that it raifed. 
^.^ The 

rr > 1 . < . - 

• Cicero in kis third book ds Oratore, quotes % paffagc from one of • 
Cains^ orations on the death of Ti])eriti», which ftrongly marks the 
nervous pathos of hi« eloquence. " ^o me mifcr cpnferam f In Ca- 
"pitoHumne? at fratris fanguinc redundat. An^omum? Matremqc 
" ut miferam, lamentanterrquc vidcara & abjcaam V' Cicero obfervci 
that his aaion ww no lefs animated than his eloquence, ^aftcai 
iUff^aan tfft cw/iakat^ efviis^ v^ee, geftu^ iahmi Kt lacirymet Umrt dom 



TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 3. 

The language of Tiberius was chtftifed and elaborate, 
that of Caiua ^leodid und perfuafive. So, ia their manner 
of livings Tiberius was plain and frugal ^ Caius, when 
compared to other young Romans, temperate and fbber, 
but, io comparifon with his brother, a friend to loxurf. 
Heoce, Drufas obje^ed to him, that he hud bought Delphto 
tables *, of filver only, but Very cxquifite workmanfhip, at 
the rate of twelve hundred and fifty drasbmas a pound. 

Their tempers wer<^ no lefs different than their language* 
Tiberius was mild and gentle \ Caius, high-fpirited and 
uncontrouled *, infomnch, tlxat in fpeaking, he would often 
be carried away by the violence of hit paflion, exalt his 
voice above the regular pitch, give into abufive exprefTious, 
and difiKder the whole frame of his oration. To guard 
againA thefe exceffes, he ordered his fervant Licinius, who 
was a fcrnfible man, to (land with a pitch-pipe f behind - 
hjm, when he fpoke in public, and whenever he found him 
draining his voice, or breaking out into anger, to give him 
a>£bfter key> upon which, his violence both of tope and 
p]iflion immediately abated, and he was eafily recalled to a 
pfopitety of addrefs. 

Such was the difference between the two brothers. But ' 
in the valour they exerted againft their enemies, in the 
juftice they did their fellow- citizens, in attention totheir^ 
duty as maglilrates, and in felf-government with refpe^t to 
p^eafure, they were perfectly alike, Tiberius was. nine 
years older than his brother v confe^uently their political 
operations took place in different periods. This was a- 
great difadvantage, and indeed the principal* thing that 
prevented their fuccefs. Had they flouriihed together, and 
a6led in concert, fuch an union would have added greatly 
totheir force, andiAperhaps might have rendered it irrefift* 
ible*' We muft, therefore^ fpeak of each feparately ^ and wO 
ihall begin with the elde(l. 

.Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained fo ex- 
ttagordinary a reputation, that he was admitted into the 
college of the augurs, rather on account of his virtue! than 
his 'high birth. Qf the excellence of his <;hara6ter, the, 
following is alfo a proof : Appius Claudius, who had beea 
honoured both with the confulate and cenforfhip, whofe 
merit had raifed him to the rank of pre£dent of the fenate,' 

' B 2 ' ^ and 

» • ' — ^ ' 

* Thef«i> wc fuppofc, were a kind of tripods. 
. f di^o* ^i^ ^is third bo«k dt Qrat^ru calls this a Imall itory pipe. 
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4 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

and vi\;&if,in(enk and fpi^it, j/ras fupertor to all the Romans 
o£ his time^ Tupping one evening vtiththe auguri at a public 
eatertainment, addreffed himfelf to Tiberias with great 
kindndfs, and o£^r«di him hlfc daughter in nnarnage. 

. Tiberius accepted the propofal with pleafure ^ and the 
contract being agreed upon, Appius, when he went home, 
had no fooner entered the houfe, ehan he caUed out aloud 
to his wife, and faid, *' Antidia, I have contra^ed odr 
** daughter Claudia.'' Antiflia-, much furp^ifed, anfWered. 
**' Why fo fuddcnly ? What need of fuch hafte, unlefs^ 
*' Tiberius Gracchus be the man you^have pitched upon ?*' 
J ^m not ignorant that fome * tell the fame ft'ory of Tiberus, 
the father of the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus : but moft 
hiAorians give it in the manner we have mentioned 5 and 
Polybius, in particular,, tells US| that after the death of' 
Africanus, Cornelia's relations g^ve her to Tiberius, in 
preference of all competitor,, which U- a proof that her fa* 
ther left her unengaged* 

The Tiberius of whom we are writiHgf, ferved in Africa 
under the younger Scipio, who had married his fifler j and^ 
as he lived in the fame tent with the general, he became 
immediately attentive- tb his genius and powers, which were 
daily produdive of fuch anions as might animate a young^ 
man to virtue, and attra^ his imitation. With thefe ad- 
vantages, Tiberius foon excelled all of his age both in point 

^ of difcipline and valour. At a fiege of one of the enemy's 
tew^s^ he was the firft that fcaled the walls, as- Fannius 
relates f, who, according to his own account, mounted it 
with him, and had a ihare in the honour. In ihort, 
Tiberius, while he ftayed with the army, was greatly be« 
loved, and as much regretted when he left it. - 

After this expedition, he was appointed quacdor, and it 

dFell to his. lot to-attend the conful' Caiu« Mancinus % in the 
Numantian war« i^ancinus did* not want courage, but He 
was one of the moit unfortunate generals the Ronians ever 
had. Yet amidft a train of fevere accidents- and defperate 

<:ircu|nftances>. Tiberius diftinguiihed himfelf the more^ not 
only: by his courage and capacity, but, what did him greateir 
honour,, by his refpe&ful behaviour to^ his- general, whofe 
misfortunes had made him forget even the authority that he 

bore. 

* Amongft thefe was'Livy. Lib. zxxviii. 37. 
f This Fannius was author of a hiftory and pertain annals which 
•were abridged hj Brutus. 
I H&was conlltil with JSmilivr tepklas in the ye«r of Home 61^* 
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bore. For, tfter htving loft feveral important battles, be 
Bttetnpted to decamp in the night : the Numantians per- 
ceiving this movement, feized the camp, and fallinj? upon 
the fugitives, made great havoc of the rear. Not »tis(ied 
with this, they furroonded the whole army, and drove the 
Romans upon impradlicable ground, where there was no 
pofiibility of efcape. Mancious now defpairing of making 
his way (word in hand, fent a herald to beg a truce and 
conditions of peace. The Numantians, however, would 
' truft no man but Tiberius, and they infifted on his being 
fent to treat. This tl^y did, not only out of regard to the 
joung man who had fo great a chara^ec in the army, but 
to the memory of his father, who had formerly made war 
in Spain, and after having fubdued feveral nations, granted 
itkc Numantians a peace^ which through his intereft wafe ' 
xioofirmcd at Rome, and obfer^d with good faith. Tiberius 
was accordingly fent -, and in his negotiatjion, he thought 
{»roper to con^ply with Ibme aPtkies, by which means he 
gained others, and made a peace that undoubtedly faved 
twenty thoufand Roman citizens, belides flavcs and otJher 
f etainers to the arqay. 

But whatever wa« leftin tbecamp, the NumantiauA took 
^ tts^ legal plunder. Among the xeft, ^they^ carried off the book*- 
4^fid papers which contained the accounts-of Tiberius's quseC- 
torfhsp. As it was a ^natter -of importance to him torecpvei: 
ihefld, though the Roman army was already under march, 
he returned with a few friends to Numantia. Havin|^ 
called out the magiflrates of the place, he defined them to^ 
reOore him his books, that his enemies might not have afts 
^opportunity to accufe him, when they faw he had lo|l the 
jmeans of defending himfelf. The Numantians were much 
j>leafed that the accident -had given them an opportunity to- 
oblige him, and they invited him ta eater their city. A^ 
lie was deliberating on this circum (lance, they drew nearer,, 
and taking him by the hand, earnellly entreated him no- 
longtr to look upon them as enemiee, but to rank thetji 
among his friends^ and place a confidence in them as fuch.. 
Tiberius though-t ft beft to citpmiply, both for the fake of h^s 
dbooksi and for fear of offending them by the appearance of 
diftrud. Accordingly he went into the tovvn wit)i them., 
where the firft thing they did, was to provide a little colla- 
tion, ^^ to beg he would partake of it. Afterwards they 
returned him his books, and deiired he would t»ke whatever 
clfe he chofe among the fpoils. He accepted, however, 

JB 3 of 



6 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

of ifotliing but fotnc frankinftente, to be ufed in tbc public 
facrific:?s ; and at his departure, he embraced thfem with' 
great cordiality. 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole bufinefs 
-of the peace Was confidered in an obnoxious and difhonour- 
able light. In this danger, the relations and friends of the 
foldiers he had brought off, who made a very confiderablc 
'part of the people, joined to fupport Tiberius 5 imputing 
all the difgrace of what was done to the general, and infifting 
that the quacftor had faved fo many citizens. The generality 
of the citiziens, however, could not fuffer the peace to Hand, 
and they demanded that, in this cafe, t^c example of their 
anceflors iliould be followed. For when their generals 
thought themfelves happy in getting out of the hands of the 
Samnites, by agreeing to fuch a league, they delivered 
them naked to the c«iemy *. The quaeftors too, and the 
tribunes, and all that had a^are in concluding the peace, 
they fent back in the fame condition, and turned entirely 
leipon them the breach of the treaty, and of the oath that 
ibould have confirmed it. 

On this occaflon, the people (bowed their affeSion' for 
Tiberius, in a Remarkable manner : for they decreed that 
the conful (hould be delivered up to the Numantians, naked 
and in chains; but that all the re(l*ihould befpared for the 
fakt of Tiberius. Scipio, who had then great authority 
and interefl in Rome, feems to have contributed to the 
procuring of this decree. He was blamed, notwithftanding, 
for not faving Mancinus, nor ufing his bed endeavdurs to 
get the peace with the Numantians ratified, which would 
not have been granted at all, had it notl>een on accotrnt of 
his friend and relation Tiberius. Great part of thefe cottt. 
plaints, indeed, feems to have arifen from the ambitftwi 
and exceffive zeal of Tiberius's friends and the fophi'fts'-he 
had about him ; and the difference between him and Bfcip?6r 
v^as far from terminating in irreconcilcable enmity. * 'Nl^^ 
I am petfuaded that Tiberius would never have fallen' iirfto 
thofe misfortunes^fhat ruined him, had Scipio been at hbihi^i 
to aflift him in his political condud. He was chg^g^d' ttt 
uvar with Numantia, when Tiberius ventured to pr6pi6ft4JIS 
new laws. It was on this ocicafion.' ; . i . a^ 

• This was about iSa years before. The generals fent batk, »wepe 
ihf confuli Veturius Calvicus, and Pafthomtus Albious^ ' 1 '^ ) : 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. f 

W)ien the Romans in th«lr wars made any acquifitions of 

lands from their neighbours, they ufcd formerly to fell parti 

to add part to the public deroefnes, and to didribute the 

reft among the neceditous citizens ; only referving a fmall 

rent to be paid into the treafury. But when the rich began- 

to carry it with a high hand over the poor, and to exclude 

them entirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law 

was made that no man (hould be pofTeffed of more than five 

hundred acres of land. This ftatute for a while retrained 

the avarice of the rich, and helped the poor, who by virtue 

of it, remained upon their lands at the old rents. But 

afterwards their wealthy neighbours took their farms from 

them, and held them in. other names } though, in time, 

they fcrupled not to claim them in their own. The poor^ 

thus expelled, neither gave in their nameit readily to the 

levies, nor attended to the education^ of their children. 

The confeqcrence was a want of freemen- a-ll over Italy ^ fpr 

It was filled with flaves and barbarians, who; after the pooi^ 

Roman citizens were drfpofleflcd, cultivated the ground for 

the rich. Caios Lselius. the friend of Scipto, attempted 

to cQtrt€t thiis diforder : but finding a*formidableoppo(3tioif 

£rom\per(bns in power, and fearing the matter CQuld not 

be decided without the fword, he gave it up. This gained 

^im the name of Laeliirs the wift*. But Tiberius was no 

fooner appointed tribune of the people, than he embarked 

ia the fame cnterprifc. He was put upon it, according t<* 

mod authors, by Diophanesthe rhetorician, and Bloflius 

the philofopher 5 the former of which was- a Mityleneatt 

exile, the latter a native of Cumae in Italy, and a partlcula;^ 

friend of Antipatcr of Tarfus, with whom he became ac** 

(|uainted at Rome, and who did htm the honour to addr^fy 

bme of his philofophica^l writings to 4iim. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who ufcd to reproacli 
her fons, that (he was (till called the mother-in-law of Scipio; 
not the mother of the Gracchi. Others fay, Tiberius tooJc 
this ra(h ftep from a jealoufy of Spurius Poflhumiu^, wh(» 
v^ pf the fame age with him, and* h^s rival in oratory^ 
It feefus, w)ien he returned from the wars,,he iFound Po(}hu-; 
nius (b much before him in point of reputation and ititereff; 
with the people, that, to recover his ground, he undertook 

B 4 « this 

* Pitttarch feeons here to have followed fomc miftakt^n authorfty. 
It was not this cizcHinftauce, but the ab(lemioufnefs of his liftu. that 
gave I«xlias the name of wife. Laliiu et diBus eft fapi«nt, ^aod ntn' itf 
telligerei quid jua^'Jftmum ejftt^ Cic. de Fin. Bon. & Mai 



this Jifizardous^affair^ which h effectually drew the popular 
attention upoa him. S^t his brother Caius writes, that as 
Tiberius was pafliog throu^^h Tufcauj on his way to Nu- 
mantia, and found the country almoft depopulated, there 
being fcarce any hufbaadmen or (hepherds^ ex<:ept ilavts 
from foreign and barbarous nations, he then £ril formed 
the proje& which plunged them in fo many misfortunes^ 
J t IS .certain, Jiowever, that the people, inflamed his fplrit 
of entcrprife and ambition, by pitting up writings on the 
porticos, walls, and monuments, in which they begged of 
him to reilore their (hare of the public lands J^ the poor. 

Yet he did not frame the Jaw without confulting fome -oi 
the Romans that were moil di/lix>guinied for their virtue 
and authority. Among thefe were Craflus the chief poutiiFy 
Mut^us Scaevola the lawyer, who. at that t^ae was Wo 
conful, and .Appius Claudius father-in-law to Tiberiiu* 
There wi|S ney^r a milder Uwxnade ag^iaft fo |n,i;i^h inj^iUoe 
and oppreijion. For they whodeferyed tohave boen puni(he4 
for their infringement on tkie rights pf theoom^unity, ax^ 
jpned for holding the lands coAtragry to law, were to have ? 
9ion(ider,ation for givinj; up tjieir grojundlefs claims, an4 
vel^oring the e dates tp fuch of the citizens as w^ere to be xe^ 
lieved. Byt though tlie reformation was conducted with 
fo muph tendc^nefsj the people WjCie fatisfi^ed : they w^re 
willing to overlook what ^^s pa,ft, on C9qdition that they 
Ittight guard a^aind future uiurpations. 

On the other hand, perfons of great property oppofed ;tb€ 
law out of avarice, and th^ lawgiver out of a fpirit o£ 
refentment and malignity ^ endeavouring to prejudice the 
people ^gainft the defign, as if Tiberius intended by the 
^grarifln law to throw all into diforder^ and fubvert the 
conflitution. But their attempts were vain. For, in this 
joft and glorious caufe, Tiberius.exerted an^eioquence which 
might have adorned ^ woife fubje^b, and^ which noX^L^ig 
could tcM. How great was he, when the people^ w^rc 
gathered about the rqflntmi and he pleaded {or the poor in 
Aich language as this : '* The wild beaHs pf Italy hav^e 
** theircavcs to retire to, but the brave m.en whofpill their 
" blood in her caufe, havfc nothing left but aij: and light* 
'* Withojujt hpufips, without any fejttled ]hab^tations,i^y. 
'* Wiander from place to place twltjl their wives and children \ 
'* and their :generaU do bjit mock thepn, when, at thei^e^d 
'> of jthei^ gcmieSy they exhprt th/eir men to fight for tbjeir 
^ fepulchies and dojoeiiic gods. JFor, among fuch numbers, 

^' perhaps 
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'' perliftps tb^re^s not a Roman ^bo has an altar tli«t bt- 
-** longed to 1ms anceAors, 'or a fepulchre in whicb thrir 
^ aibes reft. The private foldiers figbt and die, to advance 
^ the wealtli'and ioxary of tbe great ^ and they are ealkd 
"¥ mafters of the world, whilethey bavenot afoot of ground 

.** in their poffeffion-.** 

Such fpeeches'as this, ielivefed hf a man of fnch fpirit, 
and flowing from a heart really interefied in the caufe, 
'filled the people with an enthttiiaftic fury, and none of hta^ 
^dvtrfarrei durft pretend to anfwer him. Forbearing, 
therefore, tbe war of words, they addrpfifed themfelves to 
Marcn^- O^avius, one of the tribunes,, a grave and xnodelt 
young Iman^ and an intimate acquaintance of Tiberiua» 
Out of reverence for his friend, he declined the taflL at firft ^. 
but upon a number of applications from men^ of the firft 
rank, he was prevailed upon to oppofe Tiberius, and pre- 

• vent' the pacing of the law. For the tribunes power chiefly- 
Iie5 in the negative voice, and if one of them dandsout,. 
the reft can e£Fe^ nothio^g. 

Incenfcd'by this behaviour, Tiberius dropt his moderate^ 

.bill, and proposed another more agreeable to the com* 
tnonalty, -and more fcvcre againft the ufurpcrs. For by 
this* they were commanded immediately to quit the lands 

'which they held contrary to former laws. On this fubjeft 
there W^re- daily disputes between him and Odavius^on the 
rofira ; yet not one abufive or difparaging word is faid to 

'haVe efeaped either of them in all the heat of fpeaking. 
Indeed, an ingenuous difpofition and liberal education, will. 

'^revtfftt or reilrs^in the fallies of padion, not only during the 

'l^etr enjoyn^ent of the bottle, but in the ardoar of contetx- 

"tio4- about poims of' a (uperior 'nature. 

' '• Tiberias obferving that Odavius ^as liable to fuffer by?^ 
this^'biHy^S'/hSiTing more land than the laws could' warrant,. 

siJkS^d him to give up his oppoiition^ and offered^ at the 

'•'^flie time, to idemnify him out of his own fortune,. thought 
that "was^ not greats As this propofal was not accepted,. 
Tiberius Iprbad. aU other magilUates to exercife their* 
luo^ions, 'till the Agrfirian- law waspafied. He likewlfe: 
put htft> own feal upon the doors of the temple of Sat utny. 
that the qUseflors might neither bring any thing, into the: 
tteafury, nor take any< thing out. And he threatened to< 
fine fuch of the prcetors^ as (hould attempt to difobey his> 
oHamands. This (IrOck fuch a terror^ that all departments, 
of ^oivcrament wcic W m ftand* Perfoo? of great property 

£ 5 pufc 
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put themfelves in moviroiogY, and appfared in public with 
aU the circum (lances t^at.they thought might ^^citc com- 
paiiion. Not fati^ed with this, they conspired the death 

' of Tiberius, and fu horned aflailins to deftroy hinu , For 
"which reafon he appeared with a tuck, fuch ai is ufed bf 
robbers, which the Romans call a dolon*^ < 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius wafrjusij- 
xnoning the people to give their fuffi^ages, . a party .o£ the 
people of property carried off the balloting velTels f , whick 
4:>ccafioned great confufion. Tiberius, however, feemed 

. Jlrong enough to carry his point by force, and his partizai>$ 
were preparing to have recourfe to it^ when Manlius and* 
Fulvius, men of confular dig^iity, fell at Tiberius^s feet, 
.bathed his hands with tears, and conjured him not to put 
his purpofe in execution. He now perceived how dreadfii.l 
the confequences of his attempt might be, and his rever^nqe 

. for thofe t wo great men h^d its effedt upon him : he there- 
fore a0^ed them what they would have him do* They faid^ 
they were not capable of advi(ing. him in fo important aji 
affair, and earnellly entres^ted him to r^ferit to the fenate* 
The fenate afiembled to deliberate upon it, but the inflv- 
ence of the people of fortune on that body was fuch, (hat 
their debates ended in nothing. .. \ 

Tiberius then, adopted a meafure that was neither jtUI 
nor moderate. He refolved to remove Odlavins Irom the 
tribunefliip, becaufe there was no other iziean& to get his 
law paffcd. He addreifed him,' indeed, in public Bill, in 
a mild and friendly manner, and taking hiin by the hand^ 
conjured htm to gratify the people^ vvho aiked nothing that 
was unjull,, and would only receive a {mall re^compence £oc 
the great labours and dangers they had experienced. £ut 
06lavius abfolately refi^fed to comply- Tiberius then dc*» 
claxcd> '* That as it was not poiTible for two magiflrates of 

" eq.ual 

• We fi«i this word, ufed by Virgil. 

Pila maau, fxvof^ue gerunt in b^lla djiones. 

wflEn. vii. V, 664. 

't'he do^.on wa& a flaflf that bad a folgpacd conce?l£d wlthl;i k^ and Had 
*tXs name from dolm^ deceit* 

f Theorighu. S^fM fignifies an lurji; The Romans, had twaJ^rtsof 
veil' Is wh'eh they ufei in baIlotir4g. The firff weie open vtlHls called 
•ijl<K cijitll^j which contained the baliots before they were dift.ibuted to the- 
' fieopl. f.the.otliers> wuh narrow recks, 'weie called ^/^//tf, and intothefe 
the people cai)i their ballots. The Utosr were the vdTclii. which vc here 
f^^d to hAve beeo c^cd ofi« , 
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^ tffutiX ftutbont^Ty 5wheii th«y differed in fucii capttal poSiihi 
** to gd through the remainder of their, oflicc without com- 
*' fng to hoiliUties, he fftw no* other remedy hot th^ depoC* 
** ing of them/* He therefore defired Odavius to take the 
febfedF tliepeoj^le firll with refpefk to him } affuriog him^ 
that he woi^d immediately ret or n to a prtvate ftation, if 
the firfFnigea of his fellow-ctti^einHhould order it fo. Aa 
O^kavius reje^led this propoTal too, Tibems told hin» 
l^tfolj, that he would put the quefiioD to the people coQ-^ 
^roing him, if^ upon farther coafiderfttion^ he did not alter 
hts mind» * 

Upon this, he difmiffcd the aflembly^ Next day he 
convoked it again ; and when he had mounted the roflra^ 
he made another trial to . bring Odiavius to eoropliance* 
But finding him inflexible, he propofed a decree for de* 
prtving him of the tribuneihip, and itn mediately put it te 
the vote. When, of the five and thirty tribes, iieventeea 
had given their voices for it, and there wanted only one 
more to s^ake O^avius a private roan, Tiberhis ordered 
them to fiop, and once more nppHed to his colleague. He 
embraced him^ with great tendernefs in the fight of the 
people,, and with the mod prefling inftances befought him, 
neither to bring fuch a mark of infamy upon himfelf, nor 
cxpofe hkn to the difreputatlon of being promoter of inch 
fevere and violent meafures; It was not without emotioiS' 
that 06^aviu8 is faid to have liftened to thefe entreaties; 
His eyes were filled with, tears, and be ftood a long time 
filent«. But when he looked tQwards the perfons of property 
who were 'aflemhled ift a body, fiiame and fear of lofin^ 
himfelf m their opinion, brought him back to hia refohitioit 
to run all rifka, and with a noble firmnefs he bad^ Tiberius 
do hts pleafure. The bill, therefore, was pftfied > and 
Tiberius ordered one of hi» freedmen to pull down O^avius 
from the tribunal \ for he employed his own freed ni en* as 
lidprs* This ignominious manner of expulfion made the 
cafe of O^iavius more pitiable. The people^ notwith* 
(landing, fell upon him j' but by the aiBilance of thofe of 
rhe landed intcreil, who came to his defence, and kept oi{ 
the mob, he ^fcaped with* his life. However, a faithful 
fervant of his, who ftood before him to ward off the danger, 
had his eyes torn out. This violence was much againft the 
will of Tiberius, who no foonei^ faw the tumult rifing, than^ 
he hafieaed down to appeafe it. 

B 6 The 



. T^e A^grajian l»w Jdien wft9 Cfi9firm«d, and lb«c« lepfa- 

ttkTionejrs ^ppoin^^^ tQ t»ke H fujrvey pf tbe l^nd«, and fee 
them properly cUilribuJted. TiJbejsius ^«^s oihe of 1^ t^cte, 
Ifci^ fathfir-ip-Uw AppiiJ* Claudius jwotWr, ai^ Jbi^ brciliher 
C^ius tGracfbi^ .tkf ihlrd. The Xau«r w-a^ j^h«i> makbs 
t^e c^mpfLi^xi nnitf S.cipw «t Nunuu^s* TiberMtf, havvAg 
^^rrled th^fe points witbout .oppofition, Aext fill^ A]|» the 
Y4Pant tiibuAe's fe^t ; into whi^fa he did ^lot fut a «ii9n a| 
aay aoTe, but Mutiju^, one of his ava clieAta. Tbcfc 
proceedings .ejc^fperated tbie pMriciaus €Xtxtmtly, »nd as 
they dreaded the iacreafe of his power, they took eyery 
«p))ort«ai^y tO ioiult bitD in the feaate. Whe«i he ikfiai^d, 
far indgnee^ what was Bjotbing more than cuftomaryy a teat 
at the public charge, fox his ufe in dividing the lands^ they 
tefufed hiin one, though fuch things had been often gmntjed 
o,n much leGi important occ-adons. And, at the modon of 
Publius Nafica, he had only nine oMi a day allowed for 
bis expenses. Kafica, indeed, "was become his avowed 
^aemy ; for he had a great eflate in the public lands, aad 
uras, of courfe, unwilling to beJIript of it. 

At the fame time, the peojde wese more and more en« 
:(raged. One of Tiberius 's j&iends happening to die fud« 
denly, and malignant fpots appearing upion the body, they 
loudly declared that the man .was poifoned- They aVem- 
t^led at his funeral, took the bier upon their ihoulders^ and 
^ajried it to the pile« There they were confirmed ia their 
iBifptcipns; for tbe oorpfe buirft^ and emitted fuch a quan^ 
lity of corrupted humours, that it put out the fire. Though 
Biore fire was brought, Hill the wood would not burn 'till 
H was samoved to another place ^ and it was with much 
diSculliy at laft that the body was con fumed* Hence 
Tiberius took oecaiioa to incenfe the commonalty iUU 
MiQVt agaittfl the other party. He put bimielf in mourn- 
ing ^ he lad bis children into ^ej&rcr/a, and recommended 
them and their mother to the psote&ion c^ the people ^ as 
giving up bis own life for loft. ' 

.About this time died Attains * PhilopAtor ^ and ]&udemut 

.of Pergamus brought his will to RomC} hj which it ap» 

jpeared thai he had left the Roman people his heirs. Ti* 

)>eriu8 en^avooring to avail hunfelf of this incident, imaie* 

dktejy pfopofed a law, '* That ail the zeady money the 

**kin^ 

* ^is was Attains III. the fiao ef Zumenes II. and Stratonice, aad 
theiail king of Pex^ganiiis. He vna. not, however, fumamed Fkiicfatcrj 
hut ^hilmtt9r^ aadla it Aaads in the maDafcript of Sc Geimaia. 
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** kin^ htd Ufa, &oidd be diftributed among tlie citizens, 
" to enable tfa«m to provide working tools and proceed in 
'* -^ cmltivstioa (rf* fhelr nevr-afligced lasds. As to the 
*' cities jtcMi^ 10 tke territories of Attalus, the fenate, he 
^hii, had Apt a rigbt to dtlfyoCe of thcjaa, but the peo« 
^^pW, w4 jbe fPVM^d rckr the bufinefs entirelj to their 
** jftdgtneiiti^* 

TMs eiBfaffo^ed him fiill laore vrith the fenate | and one 
jrf ^keir body, cyf the name of Pompey, ilood up and faid, 
^ Hevas.iJ^xt ne^hhour to Ttbexius, and by that meant 
^ had opportunity to know that £udemusthe Pergameniaa 
^ had brought him a r!oyBl diadem and purple robe, for his 
^ ufie when he was king of Rgtne.'* Quintus Metellus 
iud anothn- levere thing agaiuA bim-*— ^' During the cen- 
^ lotihip of your father, whenever he returned home after 
" £bp|»er ^^ the citizens put out their lights, that they 
*^ might not appear to indulge themfelves at unfeafooable 
^ hours ^ but you, at a late hour, have Come of the meaneft 
^-^ and tnafk audacious of the people about you with torches 
^* in their bands f.** And Titus Annius, a man of no 
chana^er in point of morals^ but an acute difpiitant, and re^ 
narfcable for the fubtlety both of his qu«nions and anfwers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove him guilty 
•f a great offence in depofing one of' his colleagues, whofe 
peribn b^ the laws was fiicred and inviolable* This pro- 
pofitioe railed a tumult in the audience, and Tiberius im- 
mediately went xnit and- called an afiembly of the people, 
defigatng to accufe i^nnius of the indignity he had offered 
him. Annii^ appeared y land knowing himfelf greatly 
ioferioz both in eloquence and reputation, he had recourie 
to his old art, and begged leave only to aik him a queiliofi 
before the bu&nefs came on. Tiberius confented/ and 
£lence being made, Annius fatd, ^ Would you fix a niark 
i* of difgisace and infamy upon me, if I fhould appeal tb 
^ one of your colleagues^? And if he came to my aifiOance, 
** would you in your anger deprive him of his office ?** 
It is ikid, that this queHion b puzzled Tiberius, that with 

all 
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♦ Probably from the public hall where he fapped tfrith his colleague. 

-{• *Ot* ra fii9 TrccT^oq ecuvH ri^nrtvcrrci, ca-cucti ivxXvoi ^i(rst 
iuuTv^t MfCficitt ret ^urot tefitnc^itwa-av 41. tfcXvtsu, J^^v^typi 
fi'n we^^am^^ ru'*f*tr^tv ^o^4M-<y*|y avwrtxii Ufett xm vorot^- 
Other tranflators have parsphraied this' j^tff^e^ and given it a iifknut ieofe 
k^Bk what th« G]rc;k fccms to b:ar. 
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all hx8 readinefs of fpeech, and propriety of afltirance, be 
made i>o manner of anfwer. 

He therefore difmiiTed the afTerobly, for the prefefit» 
He perceived, however, that the ftep he had taken in de- 
poiing a tribune, had offended not only the patricians but 
the people too J for by fuch a precedent he appeared' t(y 
have robbed that high office of its dignity, which till thenr 
had been* preferved in great fecurity and honour, it con«^ 
fequence of thi^ reflediion, he called the commons together 
again, and made a fpeech to them, from which tt may not 
be amifs to give an extra 3^ by way of fpecimen of the 
power and Orength of .his eloquence, ** The perfon of ar 
** tribune, I acknowledge, is facred and iivvtolable, becaule 
** be is confecrated to the people, and takes their interefts 
'' under his prote6lion. But when he deferts thofe interefts^ 
^i and becomes. an opprefTor of the people,' whe;n he re- 
** trenches their privileges, and takes away their liberty of 
*^ voting, by thofe vt&s he deprives himfelf, for he n« 
'* longer keeps to the intention of hf9 employment. Other* 
'' wife, if a tribune ihould demolifii the capitol, and burtf 
** the docks and naval (lores, hi» perfon could not b^ 
^* touched. A man who fliould do fuch things a» thofe^' 
*' might dill be a tribune, though a vile one ^ but he who» 
*^ dimini(he5 the privileges of the people, ceafe» to~ be » 
*' tribune of the people. Does it 'not ibock you to thinks 
** that a tribune (hould be able to imprifon a conful, and 
** the people not have it in their power to deprive a tribune 
*^ of his authority, when he ufes it agaisift thofe who gave 
** it ? For the tribunes, as well as the confuls, are ele£led 
*' by the peopie. Kingly goveroifreRt feems to compre^ 
** bend all authority in itielf, and kings are confecrated 
*^ with the moft awful ceremonies : yet the citizens expelled ' 
'^ Tarquin, when his adminiftration became iniquitous j 
f* and, for the ojBFence of one man, the sncfent govern- 
<< ment, under whole aufpices Rome was ereded, was 
*' entirely aboliflied. What is there in Rome fo fdcred 
** and venerable as the veftal virginsi, who keep^ the per- 
**.pctual fire ? Yet if any of them tranfgreffes the rules of 
'*ier order, (he is buried alive. For they who are guilty 
** of impiety again ft the gods^ lofe that faered charaf^er, 
** which they had only for the fake of the gods. So a.tri* 
'* bune who injures the people, can be no longer facred 
*' and inviolable on the peopIc*s account. He deftroys 
'^ that power in which alone his strength lay* If it is jud 
" *♦ for 
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^ iothiki to be inyefied with the ^ibunitial authority by », 
" majority of tribes, is it not more juft for hin^ to be de-^ 
I* poied by the fuffrages of them all ? What is more facre d 
" jind iaviolable than the offerings in the temples of the 
^' gods ? yet none pretends to .hinder the people from 
^* making ufe of them, or removing them wherever thej 
** pleafe. . And, indeed, that, the tribune^s office is not in- 
^* violablc or ooremoveable, appears from hence, that fe* 
** veral hav« voluntarily laid it down, or been difcharged 
'< at their owarequeft.'^ Thefe were the heads of Tiberius'* 
defence. 

His friends, however, being fenfible of the menaces of 
his enemies, ;su^d the combinatipn to deftroy him, were of 
Clinton that he ought to make' intereft to get the tribune- 
(hip continned to him another year. For this purpofe he 
^hqiight of other, laws, to iecure the commonalty on hf» 
fide^ that for (hortening the tiqae of military fervice, and 
that for granting an appeal from the judges to the people^ 
The b^nch of judges at .that time con filled of fenators only^ 
4>ut he ordered an equal number of knights and fenators- v 
^bougk it muftibe confeffed, that hh taking every poflib^c 
motbod to reduce the power of the patricians, favoured 
mor« 0^ obClinacy and refentment, than of a regard for 
juftice and the public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote, whether 
thefe laws (hould be ratified, Tiberius and his party per* 
ceiving that their adverfaries were the ilrongeft (for all the 
people did not attend} (pun out the time in altercations 
with thepther tribunes y and at lad he adjourned the af* 
fembly to the day following. In the mean time he entered 
ih'^ forum with all the epiigns of didrefs, and with tears ia 
his eyes humbly applied to the citizens, alluring them^ 
*' He wa^ afraid that his enemies would demolilh his houfe, 
" and take his. life before the next morning." '1 hi» 
affcded th^m fo much, that numbers ereded tents before 
his door, and guarded him all night. 

At day 'break the peribn who had the care of the chickens 
which they ufe in augury^ brought them, and fet meat 
before them y but they would none of them come out of 
their penn, except, one, though the man (hook it very 
much': and that one would not eat * 3 it only raifed up its 

left 



• When the chltkcns eat grc;d''y, they thought It a fign cf good 
fu;tuce. 
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left wing, and ftrctclied out its leg, and tkec went m 
again. This put Tiberius in mind of a former ill om«n. 
He had a hehnet that he wore in battle, finely ■ornatwented 
"and remarkably magnificent 5 two fcrpents that 'had crept 
into it privately, laid their rgp^g, and hatchcdiii it. Such 
a had prefage made him more afraid of tSie 'late one, ' Yet 
"fee fet out for the capito^, as f»/on as be tmtlefftood that*the 
people were aiTembled therK But in going 6ut of hia 
lioufe, he ftumbled upon the threfhold, and ftrutkk 'With 
€0 mticb violence, tbrrt the nail of hisgr«at*toe wa* brofccn, 
and the blood flowed from the wound. ' When he had gdt 
a little on his way, he faw on his left-hand two ravens fight- 
ing on the top of a hbufe, and though be was attended, on 
account of his dignity, by great numbers of people, a ftowe 
which one of the ravens threw down, feH clofe by -his foot. 
This daggered the bolderft of his pnrtizans- But Bloflfius* 
©f Cumae, one of his train, faid, ^ It would be an infup- 
** portable difgrace, if Tiberius the fon of Gracchus, 
t** grandfon of Scipio Africanras, and prote6lor qf the people 
" of Rome, (hould, for fear of a raven, difappoint that 
^* people when they called him tc their aflliftatice. His 
^' enemies, he affared him, would not be fatisfied wi^ 
♦*^ laughing at this falfe ftep; they would repreftnthim- to 
*' the commons as already taking all the infolencc of a 
" tyrant upon him;" 

At the fame time feveral meffengers from 'his frieiids in 
the capitol, came and dcfired him to make hafte, for (tbcy 
told him) every thing went there according t^ his wjft. 

At firft, indeed, there was a moll prbmifiug appearance^ 
When the afTembly faw him at a diftante, they exprelRd 
their joy in the loudeft acclamations 5 on hi* approath thty 
received him with the utmoft cordiality, and fonoaed a 
circle about him, to keep all grangers off. Mutius thfcn 
began to call over the tribes, in order to btxfinefi 5 Hut 
nothing could be done in the ufual form, by reafon of ijc 
difturbance made by the populace, who .were ftill prefling. 
forward. Mean time, Fulvius f Flaccus, a fenator^ got. 
upon an eminence, and knowing he coal,d nt>t be heatjd, 
made a fign with his hand, that lie had fbttjcthing tofajrto 
Tiberius^ in private. Tiberius having ordered the'J^opleto 
make way, Flaccus v^'hh much difficulty gorto him. .aed. 

infoniaed 

*^. In the printed text it is BIafl;u9 ^ but one of the l&anBfcrtpts .{gives us 
BlofKius, and all the tranflitors have foHowe^ It. 
t Not Flaviusf as it is ij) the printed ttxt. 
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iaforiii«4 li^im *' Thdt thpfe of the Iwded intc^reft h^d 
'' applied to the eonfu], while the fen^te .was iitting, and, 
^ fis they coukl OiOt bripg that magiQrate into tbeic views, 
** they liad refolved to dispatch Tibfirius themfclves, aod 
*^ for that p^rpo£e, had ^f mcd a humber of their friends 
" aod fla¥cs*" . » 

. Tibei^i|is lop hfxatr communicated this xnte}ligenpe t9 
^lofe ahoi^t.hiim than th^y tupked up their gowns, feized 
the balberts 4^ith. which the fecjeants kept off the crowd* 
broke tbem, aad-took the pieces to ward again ft any afl^ul^ 
that might be made. Svqh as were at a diftance, muck 
iarprifed at this incident, aiked what the reafon might be ^ 
end Tibei^^s ^x^c^ they could 9Qt hear hifQ, touoied his 
h^ad with his ha^d, to fignjfy the danger he was 10. Hi| 
fidycsfari^s fefsing this, rap tq the fenate, and informed 
th«m that Tib^sius d^mjus^dsd the diaKkm> alleging that 
g^0«i«> fisj9 ]mM»f of it. 

Thi«^^aifiui a ;gr'ek«t otzmnotAota- KkfiucA p»}led upon th« 
cuafttl^ d^<«^ ^^ ^9i|imca»«e«Jith> wd defiitoy tJie tytfmt* 
The ^:fcifik&l mildly ftofw^fcad, '' Tliat be vmuM not begia 
^V to »k wAenoe^ xipr WK^ld hue j)ut anf citizen to death 
*' 9vbo9fi^ Dptl^eUy coodemaed^ J3Ut if Tiberiiue jbould 
^ either FtT&^!(kior fotfie the people itoidfcree any thing 
^ ^fism^T&ktf %E>tii^eMiiViujAion, he ^would :tfike care toiaaAul 
<' it/* U^on jW!hi(^.Nafica ^ar^d up, jtftd&id, ^' Since 
^' Ihe cov^ul i^Fes up his country, Jkt all who .choofe to 
^' ftipport ithe Jaws follow .me.^' &o fin-ying, he coyesed hit 
bead Jivith nhe ikirt of his robe, and then advanced tio the 
a9{»tQ}. Tkok who followed bid), wrapped each his 
gq^iyii about «his .hand, and m^de their way through the 
^$M«d» Inde^d^ on accosiot of their fuperior quality, they 
aie^ ^NEith OKo sefidftfice ^ on ^e.contrafy, the people tra^n- 
filed pn one another to get out of their way. I'htir at- 
tendants hsii brpUght clubs and bludgeons with t^eni from 
.hnj^mie, and the patiicians themfelves feized the feet of tbe 
4>en9hes which, tbe popjjjace had broken in their flight. 
Thus armed, Jthe^ made towards Tiberius *, knocking down 
fuch as flood before him* TheCe being killed or difperftd, 
1 iberius likewiie Hed. One of his enemies laid hold on 
bis gown ; but he let it go, and continued his flight in his 
under-garment. He happened, however, to flumble and 
fall upon fome of^the killed. As he was recovering him* 
k\i, Publius Satureius, one of his colleagues, came up 
openly' and druck him on the head with the foot of a (lool. 

. The 
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The fecond blow was given him by Lucius Rufus, who 
afterwards valued himfeif upon it, as a glorious exploit* 
Above three hundred more lod their lives by clubs ind 
ftones, bixt not a man by the fword. 

• This is faid to have been the firftfedition in Rome iince 
the expulfion of the kings, in which the blood of any ci« 
tizen was thed* All the ^eft, though neither fmall in them- 
fehres, nor about makers of little confequcnce, were appea(^ 
ed by mutual conceffions j the fenate giving up fomething, 
, on one fide, for fpar of the people, and the people, on the 
other, out of rerpe6l for the fenate. tiad Tiberius been 
moderately dealt with, it is probable that he would hav^ 
compromifed matters in a much eafier way ^ and certainly 
he might have been reduced, without their depriving him 
of his life j for he had not abcfVe three thoufand men about 
liim. . But it feelns the confpiracy was formed agaiafi him^ 
father to fatisfy the refeatmehtfind malignity of tbe nth^ 
than for the reafons they held out to the public. • A firon^ 
proof of this we have in theif ycruel and abominable treat- 
ment of his dead body. For, not with ftan ding the eiit.f6atte» 
of his brother, they w.ould not permit him to take away the 
cbrpfe, and bury it iti the night, but threw it into the river 
with the other carcafes. Nor was thi» all ; tbey baniihedl 
fome (^ ttis friends without £b«n of trial, and tools others 
and put.them to. death. Amotvg the latter war Diophanes,* 
the rhetorician. .One Caius Billius they (hut up jn a caflc 
with vipers and other ferpeUts, and left him to *pen(h in 
that cruel manner. As for BloiTius ofCumao, he was^car- 
ried before the confuls, and being interrogated about the 
late proceedings, he declared, that he had nevet.failed^to* 
execute whatever Tiberius commanded *« ^^ WfaatitHeit 
^^ (faid Nafica) if Tiberius bad ordered thee to botai the^ 
** capitol, wouldft thou J>ave done it ?" At firA be tttriied 
it off, and faid, ^* Tiberius would never htve given: him 

" focte 

• Laellus, in the treatife written by Cicero unJerthat liame/giveil 
a differciit account of the matter. *' Bloffius/' he fay»,** a'ftcr the ihui^ 
** der of Tiberius, came to him, whilft he was in conference with the 
" confuls Popilius Lznas, and PubliusRupi]ius, and earneftly be)^^ed 
•*. forapardon, alleging in his defence, that fuch was hia veneration 
**.for Tiberius,. he couH not rcfufc to do any thing he dtfired/* 
** If thcin," faid L^elius, " he had ordered you to let fir^ to the capitd^ 
"' would you have done it ?" «* Thatf" replied Bi«ffiu8, «< Jic would 
<* never have ordered me to do,; but if he had, I fbould hfve obeyed 
'1 him.*' Btol&us does not, upon this occaUon, app^ tp.Kavc beqn 
under a judicial examinauon, as Plutarch reprefenu hiov^ 
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*' fucli an order.3' But when a number repeated tke &me 
queftion feveral times, he faid, '^ In that cafe, 1 ihcmld 
*' nave thought it extremely right ^ for Tiberius would 
'^ never have laid fuch a command upon me, if it had not 
" been for the advantage of the people of Rome.'* >He 
efciiped hoi^ever, with his life, and afterwards repaired 
to Arlflonicus * in Aiia ; but finding that princeS a£Fairt 
entirely rained, he laid violent hands on himfelf. 

The -fenate, now defirous to reconcile the people to 
thefc u&s of <theirs, no longer oppofed the Agrarian law } 
and they permitted them to t\e& -another coramifiioner, ia 
the room of Tiberius, for dividing the lands. In confe- 
quence of -which, they chofe Pablius CrBfius,^a relation of 
the Gracchi-; forCaius Gracchus had married his daughter 
Licinia* Cornelius Nepos, indeed, fays, it was not the 
daughter of Crafiba, but of that Brutus who was honoured 
with a triumph for his conquers in Lufitaoia ^ but moft 
hidorians give it for the former. 

Neverthelefs, the people were ftill nrach concerned at the 
lofs of Tiberius, and it was plain that they only waited for 
an opportuatty of revenge* Nafica wai now threatened 
with an impeachnient. The fen ate, therefore, dreading 
the coafeqiience, ient him into Afia, though there was no. 
need of him there. For the people, whenever they met 
him, did not fuppteit their refentment in the lead : on the 
contrary, with all the violence that hatred could fugged^ 
vl^y cailed him an execrable wretch, a tyrant who had 
defiled the holied and moft awful temple in Rome with 
tkt blood of a magiiif ate whofe peribn ought to have beea 
(acred eod inviolable. 

'4<bt thi^ reafon, Nafiea privately quitted Italy, though 
by his office he was obliged to attend the principal facri- 
fidss, ior he' was ohief pontiflF. Thus he wandered from place 
to place,- in a foreign country, and, after a while, died at 
Ferg^artua* Nor is 'it to be wondered, that the people 
had fo unconquerable an averfion to NaficC, fince, Sqipio 
ACr&anua him(elf| who feems to have been one of the 
-»." i . - ' greateft 

ti^M'ji 'i :■ •- -■•• '• •' - • ' 

;';* AriftoD{cu8 wis » baftard brother of Att«luB* and being highly 
ikendtd at bim for bequeathing his kingdom to the Romans, he at- 
tempted td gel poffeflion of it by arn>6, and made himfelf mafter of 
icvtral towns. '-Thellortians fent Cr-ffas the conful agaipft him, th6 
ii^Hmd yeMTvafter the death of Tiberius. NCiafius was defeated and 
tiS^eii by Ariftonicui. The year following, Aridonicus wa& dcfeatcji 
is his turD| and tak^n pril'oner by Ferpenna. 
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•gr«4teft favourites of .tbe Romans, as well as to have bad 
•great right to their affe£lion, was near forfeiting alt the 
jkind regards of his people, becaafe, when the news of 
•Tiberius^s death was brought to Numantia, he exprefled 
jiimfelf in that verfe of Homer, 

So pcri& all that io fuch crimes engage *• 

• 
Afterwards Caius and Fulvius afked him, in ancafl'eiiirbly 
of the people, what he thought gf the .death of TibecMU ^ 
and by his aofwer, he gave them to . undetfUnd, that h^ 
was far from approvLog of his |)roce«dings* Ever aftqr 
this, the commons interrupted him when Jhe fpoke in jnub^ 
lie, though they had offered him «o fuch affront befocie5 
and, on the oth^ haad, he {prupled not to treat ^eyi 
jwith very fevere language* But th^ tUngt w^ bmvjp 
j^elat^d fit Urge io the life, of &d^» 
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I^HETHER it w^t^tC^iaa^Srafqhu^wM-^awHA 
of his ,en»iueS| or wanted ip i^ake-^bMn. mor^ 4Bih- 
soxious.to the peofde, ^ firft k^.lfdf ^.^furmn^ and k^ 
clofe in his pwn hopfe \ \\kfi ^xne wj^o was either (eniii^ 
how much his family was reduced, or who inteoded .t^ 
snake public buHnefs no more Jbis object* Infwpiu^ tha( 
Ibme fcrupled not to afiir.ia, that he di^ppx'oved, and eve« 
detefled his brother^s adminiiiration. He was, indeed, ay 
yet ver»y young, not being io old as Tiberius by nine years ; 
and Tiberius, at his death, was not quite thirty, Howf* 
ever, in a (hort time, it appeared that be had an ^^sAem, 
Bot only to idLenefs and jeffMninax>y, bju^t to intem^ecancc 
and avarice* And he improved his pawcM of oratory, a6 
if he coniidered them as the wings .on which he nauA rife 
to the great offices of flate* Thefe crrcuqaiUlices (bowed 
that he would not long continue inadive. 

In the defence of one of his friends, named Vettius, he 
exerted fo much eloquence, that the people were charmed 
beyond expreffion, and borne away with all the tranfports 
pf enthufiafm. On this occafion, he (bowed that other 
orators were no more than children in coi»parifoa« - The 

aobiltty 

* Io Minerva** Tpcech to Jupiter. ' Odyf. L x. 
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tobilky hpd all theis fonotfer appcdienfiom renews, tad 
tbey began to uk« meafures amongi themfiflTes to prevent 
the advancesikeot of Catus to- thie tribunttial powe)-* 

It happened to fall to hn lot to attend OMftes «» tlie 
ctaful in Sar diiday> in capaoitj of qusftor. Thia gave hia 
cBtiaiks great pleafure. GaiaSy hawever, was not uneaf/ I 

Oft the event ; for ke was of a military tnrn, and bad aa* *i 

gpod talents for the caniip as* for tke bar%- Befldes, he #as 
pudor fooie apprehcnfion about taking, a ihare in the ad- 
maiftpattoof, or of appearing: upon the r^fira, and at the 
funaiinie, he knew that he could dot reiil the iinportu- 
r^n of- the people olr hirfriendf/ for thefe rea&ns, he 
thought hiiBiel£.happ]f in the oppovtuniCf of going abroad. 
It is a eoosoaon optnioa^ thkity of hfir own accord, be 
b^me » violent demagogue^ and that he wat much mor^ 
iidioas than Tibectus to aaiakA himUl jpopoter. But that 
is not the trtxth» Ost the eoMrary, it feesis to have been 
rather neoeffity than choice, diat brought him upon the 
p^iblic fiage. For Cicem, the orator, relates, that when 
Cains avfwied all officea in the Aate, and had taken a re- 
[ohition to live perfedkly quket, his brother appeared to him 
h a dream, and thns addi'efled hinr: ''Why lingered thou^ 
"• Gains>? Tlier«( la no alternative. The fates have de. 
*' ereed'US -both the fame pnrfuitof life, and the fame 
" dceth^ in vindicalfiog the rights of the people.** 

In Sardinia-, Caina gave a noble fpecimen of every vSr- 
^9 diftiagmihing hti»felf gwatly among the other young 
Roiaaas, not only in his operations againft the enemy, 
utdio^ads of jttftiertk> fooh as fobmitted, but in his re« 
ipcftful and obliging^ behaviour to the general. In tem- 
P<fanee,,-iiiifimplfeity of tliet, and love of labour, he ejc«- 
celieAieven the veterans? 

lliere folloared-a fevere and fickly winter in Sardinia, 
^mifthegenenlfdeinanded of thi^ cities clothing for his men. 
Batthey fenta deputation to Rome, to^ folfcit an exemption 
h>ia thist burthatttf The feilate litlened to^ th^ir requeft, 
; ^9^oidecod£bejgeAeral<to take fome othei^Tmethod; ' A» 
' ^ecoold not think of withdrawing^ his demands, and the 
Htfers fttiered much in the mean time, Gaius sEpplied to 
^ toarns an perfon, and prevailed with them to fend the 

Romans 

* tuciuSj' 'ilfiiridrtii Or'eftei was conlul with Emillua Lepidut* the 
3mt.of Rome 627. So that Cains went quaeilor into Sardiaia at' tke 
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Romans tL voluntary fupply of clotbing^. News of this be- 
ing bxought to Rome, and the whole looking like a pre- 
lude to future attempts at popularity, ^the fenate were ' 
g4:eatly diiiurbed at it. Another inftance they gave of their 
jealoufy, was, in the ill reception whidi the -ambaifadort * 
of Micipfa found, who came to acquaint them that tht 
king their mafter, out of regard to Caius Gracchus, had 
fi&nt their general in Sardinia a large quantity of corn. Tlfe 
ambafladors inrere turned out of the houfe } and the fenate 
proceeded to make a decree, that the private men in SiEirditfia 
fhould be relieved, but that Ore^es &ould remain, hi ord^ ' 
that he might keep his quaeftor with him. An accouitt^sf ^ 
this being brought to Caias, his anger overcame: kii|i fo' 
far^ that he embarked ^ and as he made this ^^at^nce Id 
Rome, when ndne expected him, he wais not only eenfured - 
by his enemies, but the people ia geikefal thought it fin* 
gular, that the quaeftor fliouM return before his |;ener9l« 
An information was laid againfl him before the cedfo^, 
and he obtained permiiiion to fpeak for himfelf : which-^he 
did'fo effedually, that the wjiolexonrt changed their opi- 
nions, and were perfuadcd, that ht was veryv mueh^ltij^- 
red« For he told them, ^ He had (tvvtd tV9th» ^^ate- 
^Vpaigns, whereas he was not obliged to fenre rnxste^frn' 
*y ten 'y and that^'' in capacity of quxftor, he had ajKtend^d 
^^ his general three years *f though the laws did not require 
<^ him to do it more than one.'' He added, ^' That he 
** was the only man who went out wicb a full putfef aiid 
*^ returned with an empty one, while others^ after h^54n^ 
** draak the wine they csirried out, brought back thtf vef- 
« fcls filled with gold and filver." 

After this,^ they brought other charges againft him. Th«y 
accufed him of promoting difaffe£^ion among the 'allies, 
and of being concerned in the confpiracy of Fregcfll«e t» 
which was dete£^ed about that time* He cleared him^felf, 
however, of all fofpicion ^ and having fully pr6ved hii 
innocence, offered himfelf to the people as a candidate for 
the tribunefhip. The patricians united their -fiirces fo 
oppofe him } but fuch a number bf people came in fi*oini ' 
all parts of Italy to fupport.hts eledion, that many,df ttiem 

could 

• Great part of thia ipecch it preferred by Aulus G^Uius; bat 
there Caius fays,, he had been queilor only two years. Bienniitm cMxp-. 
/tfi 'tmhfovincia. Aui. Gel. 1. xii. c. I5. 

t This place was deftroycd by Lacias €)pitti!tii the ^raetori in the 
year of Rome ^29. 
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could not get lodging, ^and the Ca^us Marttuj not being 
large ^ough to contain them, gtve their voices from the 
tcf s x)f lionfes. 

. All tb'at the nobility could gain of the people, and all 
tbe^iuini^cation that Caiua had) was this: Inftead of beinf^^ 
letarned firft, as he had flattered himfelf he ihould be, he 
wa$ returned the fourth. But when he had entered upon 
bis office, he fooa became the leading txibme, fxari^y by 
metDs of his eloquence, in which he was greatly fuperior 
totbp reft^ and partly on account of the misfortunes of his 
faaulj, which ^ave him cipportunity to bewail the cruel 
h\t of his brother^- For whatever fubjed he began upon, 
b^te.he bad done, be; led the people back to that idea, 
a&datthe^&iaevtiffley put.th«m in mind of the diflFerent 
bfhaviottf of dicir aaceftors. ** Your forefathers/' faid he, 
*' declared war againft theFalifct, in order to revenge the 
^ caufe of Genucius, one of their tribunes, to whom that 
'V people had: given fcurrilous langoage; and they thought 
'* Gapital puniifaiBent little enough for Caius Vctturius, be* 
^ CMife he alone did not break way for a tribune who was 
'^paffing^hrovg^b the forum* But you fuffered Tiberius to 
'* be^di^alched with bludgeons' before your eyes, and hit 
'Vdead body to be dragged from the capitol through the 
^niddle^of the city,, in order to be thrown into the river* 
^ Sueh of his friends^ too, as fell into their' hands, were 
'' put to death without form of trial. Yet, by the cudom 
^' of tniffcoufttry, if any pet£bn, under a profecutipn for a 
'^ capital crime, did not appear, an officer' was fent to his 
^ door in the morning, to fummon him by found of trum- 
" pet, and the judges would neVer pafs fentence befere 
" <& public a citation. So tender were our ancelftors in any 
^ matter where the life of a citizen was concerned.'' 

Having prepared the people by fuch fpeeches«as this (for • 
bis vfMce was ^ong- enough to be heard by fo great a mul« 
titode) he propofed two laws. One was, ^' That if the 
^ peofde depofed any magiflrate, he ihould from that time 
*' be tnoapable of bearing any public ofBce : >'^ ' The other, 
^'That if aay.magiilrate flionld banifh a citizen without a 
^ legal triid, the people (hould be authorifed to take Cog- 
" nizance of that offence." The firft of thefe laws plainly 
referred to Marcus Odlavius, whom Tiberius had deprived 
ofthe tribuaeihip \ and the fecond to Popilius, who, in his 
pnetoHhip, had' banifhed the friends of Tiberius. In ccn« 
fc^ucnce of the latter^ Popilius; afraid to (land a trial, fled 

out 
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cttit of Italr« The odiet bill Caitir di^pf^d, to oBtige, «» 
he fatd) his mother Cc^ndla, who interpefed in behalf of 
Odavlus. The people were perfcftly fatisfied 5 for they 
hbdoui'ed dorneliir, not only oil ateoUnt of her chi]df^n» 
but of her father. They ait^tWsrd^ eroded a ftatiMK to 
bet, with this infcriptioii : 

CORffEUA, THE MQTBEt OT 1«E UKA^em^ 

There are feveral extrdordinaffy espveffions of Gaius 
Gracchus handed down tans concerning^ ^ts ibotlier. To 
one of her enenies, he faid, '* Bareft thon pifeteiid to veAt€t 
*^ oik Cornelia, the mother of TibediMi;?'' Ahidaa thbtper-^ 
fdn had fpent hi» youth in an infiEimout xnannj&ry he fatd, 
^< With what frotit canft' thdu put thyfeif upon a footingL 
^' with Cornelia I H^d thou brought chHdien as file ha^ 
*^ done ? Yet all Rome knows^ that fhe he» Uvcfd longed 
'^ than thoU hait- without any commerce with men/* SueH 
was^ the keennefs of^ his langaage $ and naliy expreflions 
equally fevere might be coHe6led out oJF hit writings. 

Among the laws which he proeured^ to increafe the au-^ 
thotity of the peopley aikd* lefien that of- the fenate, olitf ' 
related to colodisting, and dividing the publto lasds amoag^ 
the poor* Another was' in favour of the army, whawerc^ 
now to be clothed at the public charge, without dtminutitm 
of ^ their pay, and none were to ferve till they were full 
feventeen years old« A ^hird was for the- benefit of the 
ItaliaU allibs, who were to have the fame right of voting^ 
at ele6tions as the citizens of Rt>me. By a fourth, the 
markets were regulated, andthe poorenabled^tobuy bread* 
corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth rtlated to the cinsrts of 
judicature, and indeed contributed more than any thing to 
retrench the power of the fetiate* j'or, before this^ fenatdrs 
only were judges in all caufes, and on that account their 
body was formidable, both to the equeArian order aud to'tke 
•people. But now he add^d time hondred- kntgihts to tlie 
three hundred fenators^ and decreed, that a jadkial antkb<^ 
riiy fhould be equally in veiled in the fix huivdred *• lor 
offering this bill, he exerted himfelf g^reatly in all refpe^c, 

♦ The authbtStiei" of all antiquity arc agatrift Pluttrdi iii thU'ari 
tide. Caittt did not afloHate the kaights and die ftuators in ttis 




years 
ctfto himfelf, fufficiencly prove this 
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bat, tliere was. one thing very remarkable : wheieas the 
orators before him, in all addreffes to the people, flood with 
their faces towards the fenate-houfe and th« camitiumy he 
then, for the fi rfl time^ turned the other way, that is to fay, 
towards theyorir/8, ' and contioued to fpeak in that pofition 
ever after* Thus by a fmall alteration in the ^poflare of 
his body, he indicated fomething very great, and, as it were, 
turned the goveinnKnt froqo an ariSocrapy into a demo* 
cratic^form. For, by this adion, he intimated, .that all 
orators ought to^addrefs themfelves to the people, and not 
t^ the fenate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but empowered 
him to feled the three hundred out of the equeftrian order 
for judges, he found himfelf in. a manner poifefied of 
(overeign power. Even the fenate, in their deliberations, 
were willing to liften to his advice j and he never gave 
them any that was not fuitable to their dignity. That wife 
and moderate" decree, for inftance, was of his fuggeiling, 
concerning the corn which Fabius, when proprcetor in 
Spain, ient from that country. Caius perfaaded the fenate 
to fisU the corn, and fend the money to the Spani(h ilates \ 
and. at the fame time to cenfure Fabius for rendering the 
Roman government odious and infupportable to the people 
«f that country. This gained him great refpe6t and favour 
in the provipces. 

He fMTOQured other decrees for fending out colonies, for 
making roads, and £or building public granaries. In all 
the& matters he was appointed fupreme dir^dor, and y^t 
was far from tl^inking lo much buiinefs a fatigue. On the 
contrary, he applied to the whole with as much aciivlty, 
and dispatched it with as much eafe, as if there had beeft 
only one thing for him to attend to : infom'uch that they 
who both bated and feared the man, were (truck with his 
amazifig induftry, and the celerity of his operations. The 
■people were charmed to fee him followed by fuch numbers 
of arcbiteds, artiticers, .ambafifadors, magiftrates, military 
men, and men of letters. Thefe were all kindly received \ 
yet amidll his civilities he preferved a dignity, addrefiing 
each according to his capacity and flation : by which he 
&e wed how unjud the cenfures of thofe people were, who 
reprefented him as a violent and overbearing man; For he 
had even a more .popular manner in coaverfation &nd in 
bafinefs, than in hli addieiTes from the rojlrurh. 

Voi^V. - C , Tlw 
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The work that he took moil paios with, ' was that of 
the public rl>ads ; in which he paid a regard to beauty as 
-well as ufe. They were drawn in a ftraight line through the 
•country, and cither paved with hewn (lone, or made of a 
binding fand brought thither for that purpofe. When he 
irtet with dells or other deep holes made by land-floods, he 
either filled them up with rubbift, or laid bridges over 
them; fo that being levelled and brought to a perfcft 
.parallel on both fides, they afforded a regular and elegant 
^rofpe^l through the whole. Befides, he divided all the 
Toads into miles,, of near eight furlongs each, and fet up 
pillars of ftone to mark the divifions. He likewifc ere6led 
other ftone? at proper diftances on each fide of the way, to 
afiili travellers,' who rods' without fervants, to mount their 
hoifes. 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no 
inftance of their affeftion that he might not have exp^£ted. 
In one ctf his fpecches he told them, ** There was one 
** thing in particular, which he (hould e deem as a greater 
-** favour than all the reft, rf they indulged him in it, and 
** if they denied it; he would not complain.^' By'^his it 
was imagined that he rtieant the cOnfulftiip ^ and the com- 
mons expefted that he would defire to be conful and tribune 
at the fame time. When' the -day of eleftion of confuls 
came,, and all were waiting with anxiety to fee what de- 
claration he would make, he conduced Caius Fannius 
into the cafftfius fnArtiusy and joined with his friends in the 
-xjanvafs. This greatly inclined' the fcale on Fannius's fide, 
^ and he was immediately created conful. Caius too, with- 
'Otrt the leaft application, or even declaring hirafelf a can- 
didate, merely through the zeal and affedlion of the people, 
was appointed tribune the fccond time. 

Finding, however, that the fenate avowed their averfion 

to him, and that the regards of Fannius grew cold, he 

'thought of new laws which might fecure the people in his 

intereft. Such wert^ thofe for fending colonies to Terentum 

^and Capua, and fot granting the Latins kll the rights and 

•privileges of citizens of Rome* The fenate now appre- 

' lien ding that his power would foon become entirely uncon- 

troulabld, took a new and unheard-of method to draw the - 

'people from him, by gratifying them in every thing, how- 

'^ver contrary to the true interefts of the ftate. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there was 
jpxrt named Livius Dmfus ; a maa who in birth and educa- 
tion 
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tion was not behind any of the- Romans, and who in point 
lof eloquence and wealth might vie with the greateil tnd 
mod powerful men of- hit time. To him the nobility ap- 
plied 'y exhorting him to (ct himfelf up againft Caius^ and 
Join them in oppofing him \ not in the way of force, or in 
any thing that nnght ofiend the commons, but in direding 
«U his raeafures to plefeie them, and granting them things 
which it \soold- have been an honour to refuie at the ha- 
vard of their utmoll refentment. 

Druftts agreed to lift in the fervice ofthe fenate, and to 
apply all the power of his office to their views. He there- 
fore propofed laws which had ootliing in them either 
honoural^ >or -advantageous to the -community. His fele 
view was to outdo Caios in flattering and pleaiing the mul- 
titude *j and for this purpofe he contended with him, like 
a comedian ^on- a &age. Thus - the ienate plainly dif- 
covered, that it was not- fo much the meaf^res of Casus, as 
the man, they were offended with, ^nd that they were re- 
' folved to take every method to humble or deftioy him. 
For when he procured a decree iag (eadtng out two colonies 
only, which were to confift of Comt of the mod deferving 
- citizens, they acculed him of iagratiating himfelf by undue 
methods- widi the plebeians. ' But when Drufus (ent out 
twelve, and -Teledled three hundred of the meaoefl of the 
people for each, they patronized the whole fcheme. When 
Caius divided the public lands among the poor citizens, 
, on condition that they (hould pay a fmali rent into the 
treafury, they inveighed againlt him as a flatterer of the 
populace 5 but Drufus had their praife for difcharging the 
lands even of that acknowledgment. Caius procured the 
Latins the privilege of voting as citizens of RcMoe, and the 
patricians were^offended } Drufus, on the contrary, was 
Supported by them in a law, for exempting the Latin fol- 
diers from being flogged, though upon iervice, for any mif- 
demeanor. Meantime, Drufus aflerted, in all his fpeeches, 
that the fenate, in their great regard for the commons, put 
him upon propofing fuch advantageous decrees. This was 
the only good thing in his manoeuvres ; for by thefe arts 
the people became better affe£led to the fenate. Before, 
they had fufpedied and hated the leaders of that body ^ but 
Drufus appeafed their refentment, and removed their aver- 
fion, by aSuring them that the patricians were the flr(b 
movers of all thefe popular laws. 

What contributed molt to fatisfy the people as to the 
&aQtxitj of his regafd) and the purity d his intentioos, 

C ^ was 
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vrasy tl)«t Drufus, in all his edids, appeared not to bare 
the leaft viev to his own intered. For he employed others 
as commifTioD^rs for planting the new colonies ^ and if 
there was an affair of money, he would have no concern 
with it himfelf ^ whereas Caius chofe to prefide in the 
greateft and moft important matters of that kind. Ruhrius, 
one of his colleagues, having procured an order for re- 
building and colonizing. Carthage, which had been de- 
ilroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius to execute that 
commiflion, and in purfuance thereof he failed to Africa*' 
Drufus took advantage of his abfenc^ to gain more ground 
upon him, and to eftabliih himfelf in the favour of the 
people*. To lay an information againft Fulvius he thought 
vrould be very conducive to this end, 

Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius, and his afliHaht 
in the diAribution of the lands* At the fame time. he 
was a fa£lious man, and known to be upon ill terms with 
the fenate. Others, befides the patricians, fufpedled him 
of raifing commotions among the allies, and of privately 
CKciting the Italians to a revolt, Thefe things, indeed, 
were faid without evidence or proof j but Fulvius himfelf 
giive ilrength to the report by his unpeaceable and unfa* 
lutary .€0ndu£l. Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for 
his (hare of the diflike, and this was one of the principal 
things that brought on his ruin. 

Beiides, when Scipio Africanus died without any pre« 
viotts fickilefs, and (as we have obferved in his life) there 
appeared marks of violence upon his body, moH people laid 
it to the charge of Fulvius, who was his avowed enemy; 
and had that very day abufed him from the roftrum. Nor 
was Caius himfelf unfufpeded. Yet fo execrable. a crime 
as this, committed againfl the fiift and greateft man in 
Rome, efcaped with impunity \ nay, it was not even in- 
quired into. For the. people prevented any cognizance, of 
it from being taken, out of fear for Caius, left upon a flrift 
inquifition he (hould be, found accefiary to the murder. 
But this happened fome time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re eftabliflw 
ment of Carthage, the name of which he changed to Juno^ 
ma *j he was interrupted by feveral inaufpicious omens. 
The ilaff of the fird llandard was broken between the 
violent efforts of the wind to tear it away, and thofc of the 

* Quam Juao fertur terris magis omnibus aoaaa 
PoiUiabica foluifle fama**-— i« Via an. 
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ebSgn to hold it. Another flonn of wind blew the facHBcea 
from the altars, and- bore them beyond the bounds marked 
out for the city ; and the wolves came, and feized the marks 
themfelvcs, and carried them to a great di fiance. Caius, 
however, brought every thing under good regulations m 
thefpace of feventy days, and then returned to Rome, where 
he underilood that Fulvins tvas hard preffed by Drufus, and 
affairs demanded his prefence. For» Lucius Opimius *» 
who was of the patrician party, and very powerful in the 
fenftte, had lately been unfuccefsful in his application foe 
the confullhip, through the oppofition of Caius, and his 
fupport of FanniOs ^ but tiovr . his intefeft was greatly 
Arengthened, and it was thought he would be chofen the 
following year. It was expe^ed, too, that the confulihip 
would^fiable him to ruin Caius, whofe inlere(l was already 
upon the decline. Indeed, by this time, the people were 
cloyed with indulgence > becaufe there were many be fide 
CaiuS) who flattered them in all the meafures of admini- 
iiration, and the fenate faw them do it with pleafure. 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the Palatine 
mocmt to the neighbourhood of the forum., In which he had 
a Tiew to popularity j for iQany of the meaneft and moft 
indigent of the commonalty dwelt there. After this, he 
propofed the red of his laws, in order to their being ratified 
by the fuffraijes of the people. As the populace came to 
him from all quarters, t^e fenate perfuaded the conful 
Fannius to command air perfons to depart the city who 
were not Romans by birth. Upon this (Irange and unufual 
proclamation, that none of the allies or friends of the re- 
public ihould remain in Rome, or, though citizens, be 
permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, publiihed articles of 
impeachment againi\ the conful, ^nd at thi fame titne de« 
claredj he would prote£l the allies, if they would ftay. He 
did not however, perform his promife. Qn the contrary, 
he fu£fered the confuPs lUiors to take away a perfon before 
his eyts, who was conneSed with -him by the ties of hof- 
pitality, without giving him the leail affiflance : whether 
it was that he feared to ihew how much his (Irength war 
diminifhed', or whether (as he alleged) he did not cboofe 

C 3 to 

* In th? printed text it it Hofiilius^ but it fkoBld be Ofimius : for he 
was conful the. year following with Qj^^Fabiiis M<«ximus,whkh was the 
year of Rc'mc, 631. Plutarch himftii calU him Opimius a little after. 
ifo)l/A'v/ therefore mud be a falfd' reading; and, indeed^ ooe of tlte 
Aanufcripit gives u» 0^imiu4 here. 
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to give his enemies occafioa to have recourfe to the'fword^ 
who only fought a pretence for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with his 
colleagues. The reafon was this: there was a (how of 
gladiator^ to be exhibited to the people in th^forum^ an^ 
moft of the magiftrates had caufed fcaffolds to be ere^ed 
around the place, in order to let them out for hire. Caius 
iofiiled that they fhould be taken down^ that the poor might ^ 
lee* the exhibition without paying for it. As none of the 
proprietors regarded his orders, he waited till the night 
preceding the (how, attd then went with his own workmen^ 
and demoii(hed the fcafiolds. Next day the populace fa w 
the place quite clear for them,' and of courfe- they admired 
him as a man of fuperior fpirit. But his colleagues were 
greatly offended stbis violent temper and meafures* This^ 
ieems to have been tfaexaufe of his mifcarriagc in his'appU* - 
caCion for a third tribufte(hip5 for^ it fe^ms, hehad a 
majority of voices \ but his coUeagnea-are faid to have pro* 
cured a. fraudulent and'unjuA return. Be that as it mayv 
(for it was a matter of fome doubt),. - it-is ceft am -that he 
did not bear his difappointment with patiet>ce^ .'but when 
he fa w. his ad verities iamgh, lie (old them^,' with too tnwob' 
infolence, ^* Their laugh was of the fardot»ic kind*, for' 
** they did not perceivehQW much tbeis afttons ' werr^ 
" eclipfed by his." 

After Opimius was ekdked conAx^, he prepared torepeai* 
mafny t>f Caius?s laws, and to annul his eftabUdnneat' at 
Carthage,' on purpose to provoke' him to fom« a^ of 
violence, and to gain^aa opportunity todeilroy hiai« He 
bore this treatment for fometime^ but afterwards, at the* 
indigationkof his friends,- and- of Fulvius in paTticfukr, he 
began to raife an 5ppofit1otr onoe more againft the confuL 
Some fay, his mother on this occafion entered into the 
intrigues of the party, and having privately taken (bme 
i^rangers into pay, fent them into Rome in the difguife of 
reapers \ and they affert that thefe things are enigmatically- 
hinted 

* It Is not eafy to fee this propriety of th's cxpreflion as It Is ufed here. 
The fardonic laugh was an involuntary d.ftsrfioa ol'' the mufcles of the 
mouth, occafioned by a poifonous plfnt ; and petfons that died of this 
^ poiion had a fmile oa their countenances. Hence it came to fignify forced 
or afieSed laughter } but why ths laugUcrr of'. Gracchus*s opponent sfiioulct 
be called forced or fardonic, becaufe ihey did not perceive his fuperiorify, it 
does not appear. It mi^ht more properly have been called aifed^ed if they 
dLi perceive it. Indeed if eyety fpecies of uareafonabie laui^hipg may be 
caliedfsurdenic, it wiildo^ffcill. - 
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luated at ia hcc letters to h«r^ibn. But others fay, Cornelia 
was much difpleafed at thefe meafures. 

Whea the day catQue, on which OpisMUs was to get thofc 
laws repealed, both parties early in the morning pofted 
themfelyes in the capitol ^ and after the conful had fa<;ri« 
ficed, Quiatus.Antylliufi, one- of his iiSion^ who was carry* 
ing out the entrails of the vi^im^) faid to Fulvius and his* 
friends, " Stand ofiF, ye fa&ious citizenS| and make way 
" for honeft nveiu^' Soinc add, that^ along with thu^ 
fcui^rilous language, he ilretched lus naked arm toward* 
them in a foiin that expyefled the utqnoft contempt. They • 
immediately killed Antylliils with longilyleft, faid to have * 
been made for fuch a parppCe* 

The people were much cha|^tned at this a& of violence •- 
As for the two chiefs, they mad« very different refledioM 
Bpoa the, event. Caius.was concecn«d.at it, and reproftohedr' 
his partis&ans with having . giv««i th^if enemies the. handle, 
they loog had.want«<l» Opiaiiii» rejoiced at the oppor-- 
t unity, and excited. tber. people, to. revenge* But for the 
l^fenl they were parted Jpfy a heavy rainr 

At an early hour, next day, the conful affembled the» 
itfiat% afid while h« wa$ addreffiog them within, othere- 
ei^ofed thexorpfe.of Antyllius) ni^ed.on a bier without,- 
and^as ith^d been ipreviou^y concerted, carried it through 
theyer«in;to the. fens^te-houiie, making loud aeolamations- 
aH the way. Optmtusknew the whole farce, but pretended' 
to be.nwch furprifed^i TheJenate went out, and planting/, 
themfelves about the corpfe, exprefTed their grief and in* 
dignatioftc, as if fome dri&adful misfortune had befallen- 
them. This fcene, however, excited only hatred and *de« 
teflatiofli in, the breads of the people, who could not but^ 
remember thai the nobility had killed Tiberius Gracchus 
ia the capitol, though a tribune, and thrown. -his body into- 
the river \ and yet now when AntylHus^ a vile ferjeant, 
who poflibly did not defer ve quite .fa fcvere a.puniihment, 
but by his impertinence had brought upon^himfelf— »when 
fuch a hireling lay expofed in iht /brumj the fenate of 
R.ome flood weeping .about him, and then attended the 
wretch to his funeral ; with no other view than to procure 
the death of the only remaining protestor of the people. 

On their return to the houfe thry charged Opimius the 
conful, by a formal decree^ to. take every poflible method ' 
fer the prefervation of the commonwealth, and the deftruc- 
tion of the tyrants. lie therefore ordered the. patricians to 

C 4 arms 
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utms, and each of the knights to attend with two ferranf i 
well armed the next morning. Fulvhis, on the other handf 
prepared himfelf, and drew together a crowd of people. 

Cahis, as he returned from the Jorumy ftood a long thne 
looking upon his father^s ftatue, and after having giren 
Tent to his forrow in hmt ixghs and tears, retired withotit 
uttering a word. Many of the plebeians, who faw this^ 
^ere moved with compaffion ^ and declaring they (houldbe 
the mod daflardly of beings, if they abandoned fuch a man 
to his enemies, repaired to his houfe to guard him, and paf* 
fed the night before his- door. This they did in a very^ 
different manner from the people who attended Fulvius on 
the fame occafion. Thefe paSed their time in noife and 
3riot, in oaroufing and empty threats ^ Fulvius himfelf bein^ 
the fird man that was intoxicated, and giving into many 
cxpreffions and anions unfuitable to his years. £ut thofe 
about Caius were filent, as- in a time of public calamity 3^ 
surd, with a thoughtful regard to what was yet to come, 
they kept watch and took reft by turns. 

Fulvius ilept fo found after his wine, that it was with 
difikiilty they awoke him at break of day. Then he and 
his company armed themfelyes with the Gallic fpoils which 
lie had brought off in hisconfuKhip, upon his cDnquering^ 
that people ^ and thus accoutred they fallied out, with loud 
aaenaces, to feize the Aventine hill. As £9r Caius, he 
would not arm,' but went out in his gown, as if he had been 
going upon bu^e& in the forum j only he had a fmall 
dagger under it. 

At the gate, his wife threw herfelf at his feet, and takt ngr* 
hold of him with one hand, and of her ion with the other^t 
ihe thus exprefled*4ierfelf— »** You do not now leave me, 
**" my dear C^iu», as formerly, to go to the re/lra^ in 
'' capacity of tribune or lawgiver, nor do 1 fend you out 
^^ to a glorious war, where, if the common lot feU to your 
'' ihare, my diftrefs might at leaft have the confolation of 
** honour. You expofe yourfelf to the murderers ©£ 
^' Tiberius, unarmed, indeed, as a man (hould go, wha 
*^ had rather fuffer than commit any violence ^ but it ts 
^^ throwing away your life without 7.ny advantage to the 
*' community. Fa&ion reigns ; outrage and th« fword are 
^' the only meafures of juflice. Had your brother fallen 
^^ before Numantia, the truce would have reftored us his« 
*' body y but now perhaps I (hall have to go a fuppliant to 
^* ibme liver or the fea, to be ihewn where yourremaias* 

'* may 
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^ may b& foand. For what coafidence can we have either 
** in the laws or in the gods after the ailafliaation of 
« Tiberius ?" 

When Licinia had poured out thefe lamentations, Caius 
difengaged himfelf is quietly as he could from her arms, 
and walked on with his friends in deep filence. She catched 
at his gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay 
a long time fpeechjefs. At lad her fervants feeing her in 
that condition, took her up, and carried her to her brother 
Craffius. 

Fulvius, when all the party was affembled, lideved to 
the advice of Caius, and fent his youngtr (on into the 
forum^ equipped like an herald *. He was a* youth of 
moft engaging appearance, and he approached with great 
modeHy and tears ib his eyes, to propofe terms of accoro« 
modation to the conful and the fenate. Many were dif- 
pofed to hearken to the propofal^ but Opimius faid, 
*^ The criminals ought not to treat by heralds, but come 
"^ in perfon to make their fubmifiion to the fenate, and 
^ fur render themfelves to judice, before they interceded 
*^ for mercy^'^ At the fame time he bade the young man 
return with an account that thefe conditions were com- 
plied with, or not return at all. ^ 

Caius was of opinion that they (bould go and endeavour 
to reconcile thbmfelves to the fenate. fiut as none of the reft 
acceded to that opinion , Fulvius fent his fon again with 
propofitions much the fame. Opimius, who was in hade 
to begin hofttlities, immediately took the young man fato 
cudody, and marched' againit Fulvius with a numeroua 
body of infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. The 
latter galled their adverfaries much, and put them in fuch 
confufion, that they took to flight. Fulvius hid himfelf in 
an old neglected bath, where he was foon found and put to 
the fword, together with his eldeft fon. Caius was not 
fecn to lift his hand in the fray. On the contrary, he ex- 
pre^Ted the greated uneadnefs at their coming to fuch ex« 
tremitieSy and retired into the temple of Diana. There he 
would have difpatched himfelf, but was hindered by Fom- 
pontus, and Licinius, the mod faithful of his friends, who 
teok away his poniard, and perfuaded him to try the al- - 
ternative of dight. On this occafion he is faid to have 
kneeled down, and with uplifted bands to have prayed to 

C 5 the 
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the Deity of that temple, '^ that the people of Rome,' for 
^* their ingratitude and bafe defertion of him, might be 
** flaves for ever.*' Indeed, moil of them, on promife of 
impunity by proclamation, openly went orer to the other 
party, 

• The enemy purfued Caius with great eagernefs, and 
came up with him at the wooden-bridge. His two friends 
bidding him go forward, planted themfelyes before it, and 
fiiffered no man to pafs till they were overpowered and 
ilain. One of his iervants, named Philocrates, accom* 
panied Caias in his flight. All encouraged him to make 
the beft of his ipay, as they do a runner in the lifts, but 
no one aflifted him,* or offered him>a horfe, though he de- 
iired it, for they faw the enemy now almofl upon him *» 
He got, however, a little before them into a grove facred 
to t\it Juries f, and there clofed the fcene ; Philocrates firft 
difpatched him, and afterwards himfelf* Some, indeed, 
fay, thdt they both came 'alive into the enemy's hands, and ' 
that the<flave clung fo clofe to his mader, that they could ' 
not come to the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. 
We are told alfo, that after a perfon, whofe name is not 
jnentiobed, had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing' 
away his prize, Stptimuleius, one<of {Opimius^s friends^, 
took it from him : for at the beginning of the action, the 
weight in gold had been offered by proclamation either for 
his head, or for that of .Fulvius,- Septimuleius carried it • 
to Opimius upon thepoint of a pfke^ and when put in the : 
fcales, it was found to weigh feventeen pounds eight ounces» 
IPor Septimuleius had added fraud to his other villanies ; > 
he had taken out the brain, and billed the cavity with • 
molten lead* Thofe who brought in the head of Fulviut, 
being perfons of no note, had no reward at all; 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius^ and the reft of the ' 
{lain, who were no fewer than three thoufand, were thrown '■ 
into the river. Their goodawere confifcated and fold, and 
their wives forbidden to go into mourning. Liciniawas^ 

moreoveri 

* Aurcllut VtStM frcntloAi iym of CaiusU frltnds wiitt flopped rhopw- • 
foit of th« enemy; Pomponius, at the P$rta Trigtmims^ aad Lstosius^ at « 
the Pons Sublicius, 

f This grove was called Lucus Furina, and was near the Pons Sullduu 
The goddefa had a high prieit called Flamtn Furinalis, and annual faaificct. 
VWro dc Ling. I. t* 

X Pliny aad Yjdfiriut Maximiu fay; h% WM a& utimatc ar^uaintance of 
Gracchtti'st 
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i&oreov^r^ deprived of hef dowxy. The inoft favage cruelty 
was exercifed upon the younger Ton of Fulvius, who'hdd 
never borne arms- againfl: them, nor appeared among the 
combatants, but was imprifooed when he came with' pro* 
pofals of peace, and put to death after the battle. But 
neither this, nor any other inflance of derpolifm, fo fen- 
fiblj touched the people, as Opimius^s building a temple 
to Concord. For by that he appeared to claim honour 
for what' he had done, and in foroe fort to triumph in the 
dedrud^ion of fo many citizens. Somebody, therefore, in 
fhe night, wrote this line under the inicription on the- 
temple : 

a/itdattB^ znd IXKcord rear the fane of Ceii:ordt 

f 
Opimiusr was the firft conful who ufurped the power o 

rdidator, and condemned three thoufand citizens withoir 

any form of' juftice, befide- Caius Gracchus aud Fulviu 

Flaccus J though one of them had been honoured with th® 

confulihip and a triumph^ and the other both in virtue and- 

reputation was fuperior {o all the men of his time« 

Opimiu* was vile enough to fuffcr himfelf to be corrupted' 
with money. Going afterwards ambafiador to Jugurtha* 
tbc Numidian, he took a bribe j and bdtog called to ac- 
count for it at his return, in a judicial way, he had the 
mortification to grow old with that infamy upon him. At' 
the fame time, he was hated and execrated by the commons, 
who, through his means, had been reduced to an abje^ 
condition. In a little time^, thofe commons fhowed hovir 
deeply they regretted the Gracchi. They erefted their 
ftatues in one of the mod public parts of the city j they 
confccrated the places where they were killed, and offered 
to them all firft-fruits, according to the feafon of the 
year. Nay, many offered d^aily facrifices,- and paid their 
devotions. there, as in the temples of the godsi 

Cornelia is reported' to have borne all thefe misfortunes . 
with a noble magnanimity, and to have faid' of the con- 
fccrated places in particular, where her fons loft their lives^ 
** That they were monuments worthy of them.'* She took 
up her refidence at Mifenum, and made no alteration in 
her manner of living. As fiie had many friends, her table 
was always open for the.purpofcs of hofpitality. Greeks 
tad other men of letters, ihe had always with her, and all 
the kings in alliance with Rome expreiTed their regard by 
fending her prefehts, and receiving the like civilities in 
return. She made hcrfelf very agreeable to her guefts, by 

C 6 acquaintiof 
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acquainting them with many particulars of her hthct 
Afrlcanus, and of his manner of living. But wl\at they 
mod admired in her, was, that (he could fpeak of her Tons 
without a (ighfor b tear, and recount their a6lions and fuf* 
ferings, as if fhe had been giving a narrative of fome an* 
cient heroes. Some, therefore, imagined, that age/and 
the greatnefs of her misfortunes, had deprived her of her' 
underilanding and fen(ibtlity. But thofe who were of that 
opinion fsem rather to have wanted underfldnding them- 
feWes ; (ince they knew not how much a noble mind may 
by a liberal education be enabled to fupport itfelf again^ 
diilrefs) and that though inthepurfuit of redtitude, F6rtune 
may often defeat the porpofes of Viatue, yet Virtuk in. 
bearing afHi^ion can never lofe her prerogative *• 

AGISand CLEOMENES 

COMPARED WITH 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUSGRACCHUS. 

npHUS we have given the hiftory of thefe great men 
feveraliy, and it remains that we take a view of 
them in cbmparifon with each other. Thofe who hated the 
Gracchi, and endeavoured the mod to difparage them^ 
never -durft deny, that, of all' the Romans of their time, 
nature had difpoi'ed them mod happily to virtue, or that 
this difpofition w^as cultivated by the mod excellent educa- 
tion. But nature appears to have done dill more for Agis 
and Cleomenes j for though they not only wanted the ad- 
vantages of education^ but were trained to fuch manners 

and 

* Kmi in rti^ tt^frm n rv^n ^vXxrrcfuiot^ (Uv ret tcM?^» ?r*^- 

The learned Da Soul here propofes to read ^v>MTT4UitnS9 inftead of 
^ f uX«TTMC€Fd*$ and Mttut for *«A*- There arc, indeed, fomc manii- 
Icfipt authorities for thofe readings, and the paflage-is capable of a 
good fenfe, if we accept them, viz. and that though Virtue in firiying i& 
avoid afflidiitn may be often ovtrbome by Fortune t &c. But wc think the 
contrail fufficicntly prefcrvcd without alreruig the printed text. The 
learned annotator will have ^wA*6TT«^«* here to fignify vi/o ; and that 
is certainly often the fignification. But fometimes it fignifies o!iJervo^ 

as appears from the following ptffagc in Hefiod, ^T« J* Ik A«s$i» 
in^vAisyMfr«f. 



Agis, (b*^. Compared wab TiBBunrs, &r» ^f 

aqd cuftoms as bad corrupted many before tbem } yet tbey 
became examples of temperance and fobriety. 

fieiides, the Gracchi lived ^t a time when Rome was m 
her greateft glory; a time that was diflinguiihed by a vir- 
tuous emulation ) and of coutfe they mult have had a na- 
tural averfion to give up the inheritance of virtue which 
they had received from their anceflors. Whereas Agis 
aad Cleomenes had parents of very different principles, and 
found their country in a very difeafed and unhappy ft ate ^ 
and yet thefe things did not in the lead abate their ardour 
in the purfutts of honour. 

We have a ftrong proof of the difintereftcd views of the 
Gracchi, and their averfion to avarice, in their keeping 
themfelves clear of all iniquitous practices in the whole 
courfe of their adminiflration. But Agis might even have 
refented it, if any one had commended him for not touching 
the property of others, fince he diftributed his whole fub- 
flance among the citizens of Sparta, which, beilde other 
confiderable articles, confided of fix hundred talents in 
moiiey. What a crime then mu(l unjuil gain have ap- 
peared to hlm« who thought it nothing lefs than avarice, 
to poflefs more than others, though by the faired title ? 

If we confider them with refpcdt to the hardinefs of their 
etiterprifes, and the new regulations they wanted to eda- 
bliih, we diall find the two Grecians greatly fuperior* 
One of the two Romans applied himfelf principally to 
making ro2^ds and colonizing towns. The bolded attempt 
of Tiberius, was the didribution of the public lands ; and 
Caius did northing more extraordinary than the joining aa 
equal number of the equedrian order in commidion with 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought into 
the fydem of their commonwealth were of a different na- . 
tare. They faw that a fmail and partial amendment was 
no better, as Plato expredes it, than the cutting off one of 
the Hydra^s heads «^ 9nd therefore they introduced a 
change that might remove all the didempcrs of the con- 
ftitution at once. P6rhaps, we may exprefs ourfelves with 
more propriety, if we fay, that by removing the changes 
that had caufed all their misfortunes, they brought Sparta 
back to its fird principles. 

Pofiibly it may not be amifs to add, that the roeafures 
the Gracchi adopted, were.offenfivc to the greated men in 

Rome ) 

* la the foarth book oi the commonwealth. 
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Rome *i ^whereas, all that Agis meditated, and Cleomener- 
brought to bear, had the bed and mofl refpedlable autho- 
rities to fupportit, I mean the fan£tIon either of Ljcurgut 
or Apollo. 

What is dill more confiderabTe, by the political meafures 
of the Gracchi, Rome made not the leafl aCqaifition of' 
power or territory j whereas, through thofe of Cleomenes, 
Greece faw the Spartans in a little time become maders of ' 
Feloponnefus, and contending for fuperiHority with the mod 
powerful princes of that age; And this without any other 
view, than .to deliver Greece from the incuriions of the 
Illyrians and Gauls, and put her once more under the pro* 
teflion of the race of Herculesr 

The different manner of the deaths of thefe great men, 
appears alfo to me to point out a difference in their charac- 
ters. The Gracchi fought with their fellow citizens, and, 
being defeated, perilhed in their flight. Agis, on the other 
hand, fell almofl a voluntary facrifice, rather than that any. 
Spartan fhould lofe his life on his account. Cleomenes,. 
^hen infulted and oppreiTed, had retourfe to vengeance ; 
and, as circumftances did not favour him, had courage- 
enough to give himfclf the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never diftin-^ 
giiiflied himfelf as a general ; for he was killed before he 
had any opportunity of that kind : and with the many great- 
and glorious vi61ories of Cleomener, we may compare the~ 
memorable exploit of Tiberius in being the firfl to fcale 
the walls of Carthage, and his faving twenty thoufand 
Romans who had no other hope,of life, by the peace which" 
h'e happily concluded with the Numantians. As for Caius, 
there wjere many indancesof his military talents both in t}ie 
Nomantran war, and in Sardinia. So that the two brothers 
" would probably one day hsrvc been ranked with the greateftf 
generals among the Romans, had they not come to an un- 
timely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis feems to have wanted 
£rmnefs and difpatch. He fu£Fered himfelf to be impofed 
upon by Agefilaus, and performed not his promife to tho 

citizens 

* Plutarch feemt to cenfure the Agrarian law at an irrational <me, 
and as the invention of the Gracclu. Bat, in h6t there was an Agra- 
rian law among the inftitutions of I^ycurgas ; and the Gracchi were 
not the firfl promoters of fuch a law among the Romans, b'purius 
Caflius oiTered a bill of the fa.ne kind aho . . two hundred years before, 
which proved ev^ually fatal to him. 



citfsens of making a diftribution of lands. He wa^, indeed, 
extremely young ; and, on that account, had a thnidity 
which prevented the completion of thbfe fchemes that had 
fomuch raifcd the expedation of the public. Cleomenes, 
OD the contrary, took too bold and too violent a method to 
cSeduate the changes he had refolved on in the 'police of 
Sparta. It was an a^ of injuflice to put the epborixo death, 
whom he might either have brought over to his party by 
f(Mrce, becaufe he wt9 fuperior in arms, or elfe have banifhedy 
as he did many others. For, to havej-ccourfe to the knife, 
except in cafe^ of extreme neccjlity, indicates neither the 
good phyfician, nor the abl^ (latefman,* but un{kilfulnef» 
in- both. Beiides, in politics, that ignorance is always 
attended with injuftice and cruelty. But neither of the 
Graechi began the-ctvil war, or dipped his hands in the^ 
blood of hjs_ countrymen. Caius, we are told, even when 
attacked, did not repel force with force \ and, though none * 
behaved with greater courage and vigour than he in other 
wars, none was fo (low to lift up his hand againft a fellow- 
ckizen* He went out unarmed to a fccne of fury and ' 
fedition ; when- the fight began, he retired \ and, through 
the whole, appeared more folicitous to avoid the doing of 
barm, than the receiving it. The flight, therefore, of the 
Gracchi mu(^ not be confidered as an a£t of cowardice, but' 
patriotic dilcretion. For they were under a neccffity either' 
of taking the miethod they did, or of £ghting in their owiv 
defence if tfiey flayed. 

The ftrongefl charge againfl Tiberius is, that lie depofed' 
his colleague, and fued foiP a fecond tribunefliip. Calur 
was- blamed fbr- tbe'deathx)f Antyllius-, but againft all' 
reafon andjuflice^ for therfadt^vas ipommitttd without his^ 
approbation, and he looked upon it as a mod unhappy 
circumftance. On the other hand, Cleomenes, not to 
mention any more, his deflroying the ephori^ took an un* 
conflitutional flep in enfranchifing all the flaves ^ and, in 
reality, he reigned alone, though, to fave appearances, be 
took in his brother Euclidaa as a partner in the throne, who 
. w«a not of thb other family that claimed a right to give one 
of the kings to Sparta. Archidamus, who was of that fa- 
mily, and had as much right to the throne, he perfuaded 
to return from Meflene. In confequence of this he was 
aiTaflinated \ and, as Cleomenes made no inquiry into the 
murder, it is probable that he was juflly cenfured as the 
caufc of it» Whereas^ Lycurgus, whom he pretended to 

take 
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take as Us pattern, freely fur rendered to his nephew Chari- 
laus, the kingdom committed to his charge ; and that he 
might not be blamed in cafe of his untimely death, he went 
abroad and wandered a long time in foreign countries ; 
nor did he return till Charilaushad a fontofucceed him in 
the throne. It is true, Greece has not produced any. other 
man who can be compared to Lycurgus. 

We have (hown that Cleomenes, in the courfe of his 
government, brought in greater innovations, and committed 
more violent a6ls of injudice. And thofethat are incline^l 
to cenfure the perfons of whom we are writing, reprefent 
Cleomenes as, from the firfl, of a tyrannical difpofition, 
and a lover of war. The Gracchi they accufe of immode* 
race ambition, malignity itfelf not being able to^find any 
o.her Haw in them. At the fame time they acknowledge, 
that thofe tribunes might poflibly be carried beyond the 
di6lates of their native difpoiition by anger, and theheajt of 
contention, which, like fo many hurricanes, drove them at 
lail upon fome extremes in their adminiiiration. What 
could be morejuft or meritorious than their Hfft defign, to 
which they would have adhered, had not the rich and great, 
by the violent methods they took to abrogate their law, 
involved them both in thofe fatal quarrels^ the one to de- 
fend himfelf, and the other to revenge his brother, who 
was taken ofiF without any form of law or judice ^ 

From thefe obfervations, you may eadly perceive the. 
difference between them ;. and, if you required «ae to cha« 
ra6terize each of them (ingly, I. (hould fay that the palm 
of virtue belongs to Tiberius }^ young Agis had the feweil 
faults ; and Caius, in point of courage and fpirit of enter- 
prife, was little inferior to Cleomenes. 
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D E MO S T a E N E S. 

"^HOE'VER It was, my Soffius, that wrote tbc 
encomium upon Albiciades for his victory in the 
chariot-race at the Olympic games ; whether Euripide*, 
(which is the common opinion/ or fome other, he aflerts, 
that, " The firil requifite to happinefs, is, that a man be 
** born in a famous city/' But as to real happinefs, 
^ich coniifts principally in the dlfpofition and habit of 
the mind, for my part, I think it would make no difference, 
tlioiigh a man (hould be born in an inconiiderable town, 
or of a mother who had no advantages either of fize or 
beauty : for it is ridiculous to fuppofe that Julis, a fmali 
town in the ifle of Ceos, which is itfelf not great, anrf 
iCgina, which an Athenian ** wanted to have taken away, 
" as an eye- fore to the PirMos,^* fliould giv* birth to good 
poets and players *, and not be able to produce a man who 
might attain the virtues ofJuAicey of contentment, and 
magnanimity. Indeed, thofe arts, which are to gain the 
mailer of them( confiderable profit or honour, may probably 
not flouriih in mean and infignificant towns* But virtue, 
like a flrong and hardy plant, will take root in any place, 
^here it can find an ingenuous nature and a mind that has 
^0 averfion to labour and difcipline. Therefore, if our 
fentiments or conduct fall (hort of the point they ought to 
reach, we mu(b not impute it to the obfcurity of the place 
^ere we were born, but to our little felves^ 

Thefe refleflions, however, extend not to an author, 
who would write a hiftory of events which happened in a 
foreign country, and cannot be come at in his own. As 
'le has his materials to colle£l from a variety of books dif^ 
perfed in different libraries, his firft care (hould be to take 
up his refidence in fome populous town which has an am- 
bition for literature. There he will meet with many curious 
^od valuable books ^^ and the particulars that are wanting 
Ji writers, 'he may, upon inquiry, be fupplied with by 
thofe who have laid them up in the faithful repofitory of 
jnemory. This will prevent his work from being defedive 
lA any material point. As to myfelf, I live in a little town, 

and 

* The poet STinom^ei was of Ceos ; aa^ Polus the a6br was of JBgmtf 
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and I chofe to live there, led it (bould become fiill leifi. 
When I was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had not 
leifure to Audy the Latia toagHe,^on account of the public 
commiflions with which I was charged, and the number of 
people that came to be intruded by m£ in philofopUy* . 
It was not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I begaitv 
to read the Roman authors. The procefs may feem fl range % 
and yet it is rery true, I did not fo much gain the know- 
ledge of things by the words, as words by the knowledge I 
had of things. I fhall only add^ that, to attain fuch a ikill 
in the language^ as to be mader of the beauty and fluency 
of its expreflions, with its figures, its. harmony, and all the 
other graces of its Hruflure, would indeed be an elegant 
and agreeable accomplishment; But. the practice and pains 
it requires, are more than I have time for, and I mud leave 
the ambition to excel in that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which .is the fifth of our paralleU, we ia* 
tend to give the lives of Dkmodhenes and Cicero > ai>^/. 
From their a8:ions and political condu£);, we (hall colled: 
and compare their manners and difpofition > but, for the . 
reafon already adigned^ we fhaU not pretisnd to examine 
their orations, or to determine which of them wa&rtbc more 
agreeable, fpeakdr. For, as Ion fays, 

What'^s the gay ^dolphin Mrhenhe qu^s the war7e»» 
And bounidft. upon tbe.ihiQCfr? 

Caecilius *, a writer at all times, much toOi prcfumptuonsf r 
paid little regard to that maxim 4jf' the poet's, when he fa 
boldly attempted a comparifon hetween Deroodhenes and * 
Cicero. But perhaps the precept, /iCffOTU/Ajj/^^- would, not . 
be confidered as divine, if every man could eafily reduce 
it tO'pra6);ice. 

It feeros to me that Dcmodhencs and Cicero were ori- 
ginally formed by nature in the fame mould, fo great is the 
refemblance in their difpofition. The fame ambition, the. 
fame love of liberty, appears in their whole admiuiftration, 
and the fame timidity amidd wars and dangers. Nor did 
they lefs refemble each other in their fortunes. For I think 
it'is impodible to find two other orators, who raiCed thefn-* 
felves from obfcure beginnings to fuch authority and power $ 
trho both oppofed king» and tyrants } who both lod theiir 

daughters ^ 

• CxcUIas was a celebrated rhetorician, whb lived in the tinixe of 
Avguftas. He wiocji a treafiilfe ca:th6 .fiibJiovi,. which it meacioned by 
Lojx^inus. 
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daiighters ; were bamthed their country, and returned vrkh 

, honour ; were forced to Ay again ^ were taken by their 

; enemies, and at lad expired the fame hour with the liber« 

I ties of their country. So that, if nature and fortune, like 

two artificers, were to defcend upon the fcene, and difpute 

about their work, it would be difficult to decide whether 

tbe former had produced a greater refemblance .in their 

difpoiitions, or the latter in the circumilances of their lives# 

We Qiall begin with the more ancient. 

Demoiihenes, the father of Demofthenes, was one of the 
principal citizens of Athetis. Theoponpus tells us, he- 
was called iht /word- cutler^ becaufe he- employed a great • 
number of flaves in that buiinefs. As to what ^fchines 
tbe orator relates concerning his mother *, thatihe was the 
dimghter of one Gylon f , who was forced to fly for treafon . 
againft the commonwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we 
cannot take upon us to fay whether it was dictated by truths 
or.by falteheod and malignity* He kad a large fortune 
left him by his father, who died when he wa« only fertn 
y«ari of age \ the- whole being ^Aimated at little lefs thaa - 
fifteen talents. Btt he was gieatly wrong-^d .by his guar- 
dians^ wfaa converted part to their own ufe, and'fuffered 
part to lie oeg^loded*' Nay, they were vile enough to de* 
fraud h» tutors of their falaries. This was the chief reafoa . 
tbat he.-had not thofe advantages of education^ to which hit 
quality entitled him. His mother did not cheofe that he 
ihoald be put to hard and laborious exercifcts, on account 
of the weaJ^nefs and delicacy of his frame $ and his precep- 
tors, being ill paid, did not prefs him to attend them« 
Indeed, from the fir(l, he was of a {lender and dckly habit^ 
infomueh that the boys are faid to have given him the 
contemptuous name of Bata/utXy for his natural defers. 
Some fay Batalus was an' effeminate mufician, whom An- 
tipbanes ridiculed in one of his farces \ others, that he was 
>poet, whofe verfes were of the moft wanton and licentious 

kind* 

* In h's oration ajjainft Ctefiphon. 

t Gylon was acci»<'«d of betraying to the eB«my a town in Pontut ' 
ailed Nymphsum; upon which he fled into Scytiua, w}iere he roar-- 
Tied a native of the country, ^nd had'two dau^ters l.y her; one of 
J^hom was married to Philochares, and the other, named Cieobulc, to 
^nnofthenc*. Her fortune w^» fifty mina \ and of this marriage caroo 
"Ctnodhene* the orator. 

♦ Hefychitts gives a d;ffrrcnt explanation of the word BataUt ; but 
I^'iitarch muil be allowed, though Dacier will not here aliow him| t« 
^^rftafld the ienfe of the Gicck word as well as Hefychiui. 
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kind. The Athenians, too, at that time, feiem to hap^e 
called a part of the body Batalus^ which decency forbids 
us to name. We are told, that Demofthenes had like wife 
the name of Argas^ either on account of the favage and 
ttbrofe turn of his behaviour ; for there is a fort of ferpent 
which fome of the poets call ArgUs • \ or clfc for the fe- 
verity of his expredions, which often gave his hearers pain ^ 
for there was a poet named Argas^ whofe verfes were very 
keen and fatirical. But enough of this article. 

His ambition to fpeak in public is faid to have taken its 
rife on this occafion. The orator Callidratus was to plead 
in the caufe which the city of Oropus f had depending j 
add the expectation pf the public was greatly raifed both 
by the powers of the orator, which were then in the higheft 
repute, and by the importance of the trial. I^emo(lhene» 
hearing the governors and tutors agree among themfelires 
to attend the trial, wi^h much importunity prevailed on* his 
mailer to take him to hear the pleadings. The mafter 
having fome acquaintance with the officers who opened the 
court, got his young pupil a feat where he could hear the 
orators without being feen. Callidratus had great fuccefs^ 
and his abilities were extremely admired. Dcmoflhenes 
vvas fired with a fpirit of emulation. When he faw with 
what diftindlion the orator was condufled home, and com* 
plimented by the people, he was ftruck (liil more with the 
power of that commanding -eloquence, which could carry 
all before it. From this time, therefore, he bade adieu to 
the qther Hudies and exercifes in which boys are engaged, 
and applied himfelf with great afliduity to declaiming, in 
hopes of being one day numbered among the orators« 
Ifaeus was the man he made ufe of as his preceptor in elo- 
quence, though Ifocrates then taught it ; whether it wa» 
that the lofs of his father incapacitated him to pay the fum 
of ten mina X^ which was that rhetorician^s ufual price, or 

whether 

• Hippocrates too rr cations a fcrpent of that name. 

i Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euripus oii the frontier* 
•F Attica. The Thebans» though they had been relieved in thtir dif- 
trefs by Chabrias and the Athenians, forgot their former fervices, and 
took Oropus from them. Chabrias was fufpe^ed of treachery, and 
Callillratus, the orator, ^as retained to plead againft him. Deraofthenes 
mentions this in his oration againft Phidias. At the time of thi^ trial, 
he was about fiztcen. 

4 This could not be the reafon, if what is recorded in the life of 
Ifaeas be true, that he was retained s^s tutor to Demofthenes at tke , 
I rice of a hundred min^i 
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^better he preferred tbe keen and fubtle manner of Ifieut^ 
as more fit for public nfe. 

Hermippus fays he met with an account in certain ano« 
Dymous memoirs^ that Demofthenes likewife ftudied under 
Plato *, and receiyed great afliflance from him in preparing 
to fpeak in public. He adds, that Cteiibius ufed to fay, 
that Demofthenes was privately fupplied, by Callias the 
Syracafan, and fome others, with the fydems of rhetoiicv 
taught by Ifocrates and AlcidamaS| and made his ad van* 
tage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians 
to account at law, and wrote orations againft them. As 
they found many methods of chicane and delay, he had 
great opportunity, as Thucydides fays, to exercife his talent 
for the bar f . It was not without much pains and fome 
rilk that he gained his caufej and, at lad, it was but 
a very fmall part of his patrimony that he could recover* 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper aflu-ranccy 
and fome experience ^ and, having tailed the honour and 
power that go in the train of eloquence, he attempted to 
fpeak in the public debates, and take a (hare in the ad- 
mioiftration. As it is faid of Laomedon the Orchomeniant ' 
that by the advice of his phyficians, in fpme diforder of 
the fpleen, he applied himfelf to running, and continued 
it conftantly a great length of way, till be had gained fuch 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the crown at 
the public games, and diftinguifhed himfelf in the long 
courfe : fo it happened to Demofthenes, that he firft ap- 
peared at the bar for the recovery of his own fortune, which 
had been fo much embezzled > and having ac<^uired in that 

caufe 

* This is confirmed by Cicero in his Bnitns. LsSiltaviJfe PlaUnem 
S^'^h aydivijfe etiatn Demojibenet dicitur : I4^ue apfaret ex genart" et 
iranfifate verhorum. Again in his book dt Oratore, ^U9d idem de De* 
»6fitHe txifiimari p^teBy cujus ex epi/folh imteUigi, licet tfUMm frequens fuerit 
PiaioHtj Muditor* It IS poffiMc that Cicero in this place alludes to that 
letter •£ DemoAhenes addrefled to Hcraciiodonss, in which he thus 
4>caks of Plato's philofophy. ** Since you have efpouftd the dodrtna 
^ of PlatOf which is fo diitant from avarice, from artifice Snd violence; 
'* —a dodrine whofe objcdl; is the perfe^on. of goodnefs and juftice ! 
" Immortal gods 1 when once a man has adopted this dodkrine, is it 
" pofllb.e he ihould deviate from truth, or entertain one felfiih or un- 
" ^eneroua icntiment." 

t He loil his father at the age of feven ; and he was ten years in 
the hands of guardians. He, therefore, began to plead in his eighteenth 
year, which, as it waa only in hit pwn private afiairti vraa not forbiddqi 
*7 tbc Uw«i 
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. caufe a p^rfuafive and powerful manner of fpeaking, he 
contefled the crown, as I may call it, with the other ora- 
tors before the general affembly. 

However, in his firft addrefs to the people, he was 
laughed at, and interrupted by their clamours ^ for the 

« violence of his manner threw him into a confufion of pe- 
riods, and a didortion of his argument. Beiides, he had 

• a weakncfs and ftammering in his voice, and a want 'of 

' breath, which caufed fuch a dtftraftion in his difcourfe, 
that it was difRcult for the audience to. underftand him. 
At laft, upon his quitting the affembly, Eunomus the 
Thriafian, a man now extremely old, found him wandering 
-in a dejc6led condition in the Piraeus, and took upon him 
to fet him right/ " You," faid he, ** have a manner of 
*' fpeaking very like that of Pericles j and yet you Ibfc 
"** yourfelf out of mere timidity and cowardice. You 
^* neither bear up againft the tumults of a popular aflembly, 
** nor prepare your body by exercife for the labour of the 
** rqflrunif but fuffer your parts to wither away in negli- 
** gence and indolence." 

Another time, we are told, when his fpeeches had bcea 
ill received, and he was going home with his head covered, 
and in the greateft diftrefs, Satyrus the player, who was an 
acquaintance of his, followed, and went in with hin^. 
Demofthenes lamented to hfm, " That, though he was 

^ ^^ the moft laborious of all the orators, and had almoft 
'< facrificed his health to that application, yet he could 
** gain no favour with the people j but drunken feamco, 
•* and other unlettered perfons were heard, and kept the 
** roftrum^ while he was entirely difregarded *." " YX)tt 

' ^ fay true," anfwered Satyrus j *• but I will foon provide a 
"*' remedy, if you will repeat to me fome fpeech in Euripides 
** or Sophocles." When Demofthenes had done, Satyrus 
pronounced the fame fpeech ) and he did it with fuch 
propriety of adion, and fo much in character, that it ap- 
peared to the orator quite a different paflage. He npw 
undexftood fo well how much grace and dignity adiion adds 
to the beft oration, that he thought it a fmall matter to. 
premeditate and compofe, though with the utmoft care,' if 
the pronunciation and propriety of geftilre were not attend* 
cd to. Upon this, he built himfelf a fubterraneous ftudy, 

which 

♦ This yas the priYiIegc of all democratic flatci. Some think, tbat 
Ibj fcameD,he m^ao* P(i»ad«t| wh6fe profeilioa wai that of a mariner* 

4 
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vUcfa remained to our times. Thither he repaired every 
day, to form his action, and exercife his Toice 5 and he 
' woald often (lay there for two or three months together ; 
ihaviog one iide of his head» that, if he ihould happen to 
be ever fo defirous of going abroad, the fliame of appearing 
in that condition might keep him in. 

When be did go out upon a vifit, or received one, he 
would take fomething that paffed in converiation, fome 
bufinefs or h&. that was reported to him, for a fubjedt -to 
exercife himfelf upon. As foon as he had parted from hit ^ 
frienids, he went to his ftudy, where he repeated the matter 
in drder a^ it pafTed, together with the arguments for aad 
agaitffl it. The fubHance of the fpeeches which he heard, 
be committed to memory, and afterwards reduced them to 
regular fentences and perieds*, mfeditating a variety of 
corredlions and new forms of expreffion, both for wh^t 
-otbers hadfaid to him, -and he -had. addrefied to them. 
Hence it was concluded that he was not a man of much 
genius ; and that all his eloquence was the eifedi of labour. 
A ftrong proof of this feemed to be, that he was feldom 
beatd to fpeak any thing esctempore $ and though the people 
thtvi called upon him by name, as he fate in the aflembty, 
to fpeak to the point debated, he would not do it unlefs he 
tame prepared. For this,* many of the orators ridiculed 
I bim 'y and Pytheas, in particular, told him, ** That all 
[ ** his arguments fmell of the lamp.^' Demofthenes re- 
torted iharply upon him, '^ Yes, indeed; but your lamp 
'* and • mine, my friend, are not confcious to the fame 
" labours.*' To others he did not pretend to deny fait 
previous application, but told them, '* He neither wrote 
** the whole of his orations, ,nor fpoke without fifft com- 
** milting part to writing. He farther affirmed, ** That 
'' this (bowed him a good member of a democratic Oate \ 
*^ for the coming prepared to the rojirum^ was a mark of 
" rcfpeft for the people. "Whereas, to be regardlefs of 
''what the people might think of a man's addrefs, fliowed 
^ his iticlination for oligarchy \ and that he had rather 
•* gain his point by force than by perfuafion." Another 
proof they give us of his want of confidence on any fuddea 
oecafion, is, that when he happened to be put in diforder 
r by the tumultuary behaviour of^he people/ Demades often 
I rofe 

• Cicero 4id the fame, a« we find in his epiftlcs to Atticur. Thefc 
I vsmncmf 6eeaUii72^^/f«/r//V4r. 
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rofe up to fupport btm in an extemf>ore addreis^ but he 
" Bcver did the fame for Demades. 

Wlierefore, then, it may be faid, did ^fchines call him 
an orator of the moil admirable afluraoce? How could he 
fiaDd up alone^and refute Python the Byzantian *, whofe 
eloquence poured againO: the Athenians like a torrent ? 
And when Lamachus the Myrrhenean t pronounced at the 
Olympic games an encomium which he had written upoA 
Philip and Alexander \ and in which he had afferted mady 
fevere and reproachful things again (I the Thebans and 
Olynthians, how could Demofthenes rife up and prove, by 
a ready dedu£lion of fadis, the many benefits for which 
Greece was indebted to the Thebans and Chalcidians, and 
the many evils that the flatterers of the Macedonians had 
brought upon their country ? This, too, wrought fuch • a . 
change in the minds of the great audience, that the fophift, 
his antagonift, apprehending a tumult, ftole out of the 
•flembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demodhenes did not 
take Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his 
adion and delivery, and his prudent reiblution not to make 
a praclice of fpeaking from a fudden impulfe, or on any 
occafion that might prefent itfelf ^ being perfuaded that it 
was to that condud he owed his greatnefs. Yet, while he 
chofe not often to truft the fuccefs of his powers to fortune, 
he did not abfolutely negleA the reputation which may be 
acquired by fpeaking on a fudden occafion. And, if we 
believe Eratolihenes, Demetrius the Phalerean, and the 
comic poets, there was a greater fpirit and boldnefs in bis 
unpremeditated orations, than in thofe he had committed . 
to writing. £ratofthenes fays, that, in his extemporaneous ' 

harangues, 

* This was one of the tnoft glorioas circuinftancet in the life 4>f 
Demofthencs. "She fate of t) is country, in a great meafure, depended 
on his eloquence. After Elatea was loft, and Philip threatened to 
inarch againft Athe n&,the Athenians appliedjfor fuccours to thcABoffotiAAs. 
'When the league wan efiabliflied, and the troops aflembled at Chaeronea, 
Philip fent ambaiTadors on the council of Boeotia, the chief of whom 
was Python, one of the ablcft orators of his time* When he had in* 
veighed with all the powers. of eloquence againft the Athenians aad 
their caufe, Demoftheoes aofwered him, and carried the point in their 
favour. He was fo elevated with this vi^ory, that he mentions it .in 
one of his orations in^lmo'ft the fame terms that l^lutarch has ufed here. 

\ If we fuppofe this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text 
fliould be altered from Myrrhenean to Myrrbinujiam ; for JSliyrrbinms wat 
a borough of Attica. But there wat a town called Myrhioe in JSolUt 
and anothrr in Lcmnos, and probaW^ Lamachus WM ope ^f thcfet . 
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hiraag^ueSy he often fpoke as from a fupernatural impttlfe ( 
and Demetrius tells us, that, in an addrefs to the people, 
like a man infpired, he once uttered this oath in verfe^ 
Bf earth, by all her fountains, dreamt, and floods. 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperperetbrat^^ and 
another, ridiculing his frequent ufe of the Antithcfis, fays, 
^ As he took, fo he retook.'' For Demoftheues aiFe£ted 
to ufe that expreilion. Pofiibly, Antiphanes played upon 
that paflage in the oration concerning the ifle of Halonefus, 
in which Demoflhenes advifed the Athenians *' not to 
** take, but to retake it from Philip f .'* 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demadea 
excelled all the t)rators, when he truHed to nature only ^ 
and that his fudden effufions were fuperior to the laboured 
fi)eeches of Demoilhenes. Arido of Chios gives ns the 
iollowing account of the opinion of Theophraflus concerning^ 
thefe orators. Being aiked in what light he looked upon 
Demoilhenes as an orator, he faid, '* I think him worthy 
"of Athens ;" what of Dcmades ? " I think him above it.'* 
The fame philofopher relates of Polyeuflus the Sphettian, 
who was one of the principal perfons in the Athenian ad- 
miniftration at that time, that he called ^' Demoflfaenes the 
" greateft orator, and Phocion the moA powerful fpeaker j'* 
becaufe the latter comprifed a great deal of fenfe in a few 
words. To the fame purpofe, we are told, that Demof- 
thencs himfelf, whenever Phocion got up to oppofe him, 
nfed to fay to his friends, " Here comes the pruning-hook 
** of my periods.*' It is uncertain, indeed, whether De- 
moQhenes referred to Phocion's manner of fpeaking, or to 
bis life and charadlef. The latter might be the cafe, be- 
caufe he knew that a word or a nod from a man of fupe- 
tier chara6ter, is more regarded than the long difcourfes of 
another. 

As for his perfonal defcfts, Demetrius the Phalerean, 

giv^ us an account of the remedies he applied to them ; 

and lie Gys he had it from Demoilhenes in his old age. 

Tne KiSiation and ftammering of his tongue, he correded 

WoL. V. D by 

• A kaUrdaJher of fmaU wanSf or fomethihg Uke It. 

t Thcrs is an cxpreflion fomething like wnat Plutarch has quoted* 
about the beginning of that oration. Libanias fufpedbs the whole of 
that oration to be furious ; hut this raillery of the poet on Demofthc- 
Aciy feems.to prove that it was of hia hand. 
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b^ pradiifing to fpeak ^ith pebbles in his moatb ; and lie 
ftrengthened hh voice by running or walking up-hill, and 
pronouncing fotne pafTage in an oration er a poem, during 
the diHiculty of' breath which that caufed. He had, more* 
over^ a looking-glafs in his houfe, before which he ufed to 
declaim, and adjufl; all his motions. 

It is faid, that a man came to him, one day, and deHred 
him to be his adrocate againft a perfon from whom he had 
fuffered by affault. " Not you, indeed," faid Dcmofthenes j 
** you have fuffered no fuch thing." ** What !" faid the 
man, raifing his voice, *' have I not received thofe blows ?" 
** Ay, now," replied Dempflhcncs, *.* you do fpeak like a 
'* perfon that has been injured/' So much, in his opinion, 
do the tone of voice and the a^ion contribute to gain the 
fpeaker credit in what he affirms. 

His ad^ion pleafed the commonalty much > but people 
of tadc, (among whom was Demetrius the Phalerean) 
thought there was fomething in it low, inelegant, and 
Unmanly. Hermippus acquaints us, that JESion being 
a^ed his opinion of the ancient orators, and thofe of that 
titoe, faid, " Whoever has heard the orators of former 
'^ timeS) mufl admire the decorum and dignity with which 
" they fpoKe. Yet, when we read the orations of Demof- 
** thenes, wemufl allow they have more art in the compo- 
V fition, and greater force." It is needlefs to mention, 
that, in his written orations, there was fomething extremely- 
cutting and fevere ^ but, in his fuddeil repartees, there 
was alfo fomething of humour *. When Demades faid, 
" Demoflhenes to me ! a fow to Minerva j" our orator 
made anfwer, " This Minsrva was found the other day 
" playing the whore in Colyttus," When a rafcal, fur- 
named CJka/cbusf, attempted to jeft upon his late (ludjcis 
and long watchings, he faid, '* I know my lamp offends 
** thee. But you need not wonder, my countrymen, that 
** we have fo many robberies, when we have thieves of 
" brafs, and walls only of elay." Though more of his 
fayings might be produced, we fhall pafs them over, and 
gp on to feek the red of his manners and chara6tec in his 
adioos and politicaLcondu£t. 

He 

,* Longinus will not allow him the kaft exceUence la matten of 
humour or pleafan try, Cap^XZ^ui* 
t That i», JSra/i, 
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He tells us hmifelf, that he entered upon public bu- 
Snefs in the time of the Phocian wat * ; and thb fame raa j 
be colle£ted from bis Phillipici. For ibme of the lalt of 
them were delivered after that war was finilhcd j and the 
former relate to the immediate tranfadiions of it. It ap* . 
pears alfo, that he was two and thirty years old^ when he 
was preparing his oration againft Midias^ and yet, at that 
time, he had attained no name or power in the admini* 
firation. This, indeed, feems to be the reafon of his drop- 
ping the profecution for a fumof money ^ For, 

■ ■ no prayer, no moving art 

E'er bent that fierce, inexorable hearts Pops* 

He was vindidlive in his nature, and implacable in hrs 
refentments. He faw. it a difficult thing, and out of the 
reach of his intcreit, to pull down a man fb well fupportel 
on all fides, as Midias, by wealth and friends > and there- 
fore he lillened to the application in his behalf. Had he 
fcen any hopes or probability of cruftiitig his enemy, t 
cannot think that thi'ee thoufand drachmas could have dif- 
' armed his anger« 

He had a glorious fubje£^ for his political ambition, to 
defend the caufe of Greece againft Philip. He defended it 
like a champion worthy of fuch a charge, and foon gained 
great reputation both for eloquence and for the bold truths 
which he fpoke. He was admired in Greece, and courted 
by the king of Perlia. Nay, Philip himfelf had a much 
highe'r opinion of him than of the other orators ^ and hit 
enemies acknowledged that they had to contend with a 
great man. For JEfchines and Hyperides, in their very 
iaccufations, gave him fuch a charadler. ' 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could fay that he 
was a man of no fteadinefs, who was never long pleafed 
either with the fame perfons or things. For, on the con- 
trary,, it appears that he abode by the party, and the 
meafures which he firft adopted j atid was fo far from 
quitting them during his life, that he forfeited his life, 
father than he wpuld forfake them. Demades, to excufe 
the inconiidency of his public charafter, ufed to fay, " I 
^* may have affcrtcd things contrary to my former fenti- 
^' rnehts, but not any thing contrary to the true intcreft 

D 2 "of 

- * Tn the one hundred and fixth Olympiad, five hundred and thlrtf- 
three jtzxs hofore the Chriftian sera, DemoiUMnti was then in his 
twcnty-ftventh year. 
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** of the common wiealth." Melanopus, who was of tlie 
oppoiite party to Calliflratus, often fuflfered himfelf to be 
bought off, and then faid, by way of apology, tb the 
people, *^ It is true, the man is my enemy, but the public 
** good is an over-ruling confideration.'* And Niopdemus 
the Meffenian, who firil appeared flrong in the intereil of 
Caffander, and afterwards in that of Demetrius, faid, '* He 
*^ did not contradi£l himfelf, for it was always the bed way 
" to liften to the ftrongeft.'* But we have nothing of that 
kind to allege againfl Demodhenes. He was never a time- 
fcrver .cither in his words or adlions. The key of politics 
which he firil touched, he kept to without variation. 

Pansetius, the philofopher, afferts, that mod of his.ora^ 
lions are written upon this principle, that virtue is to be 
chofen for her own fake only ^ that, for in dance, of the 
crowttf that againfl Addocrates, that for the mmunhtW^ 
{and the VhUippics. In all thefe orations, he does not ex- 
liort his countrymen to that which is mod agreeable, or 
cafy, or advantageous \ but points out honour and pro- 
priety as the fird objedls, and leaves the fafety of the dsite 
as a matter of inferior coniideration. So that if, befide 
that noble ambition which animated his meafures, and the 
generous turn of his addreffes to the people, he had been 
bled with the courage that war demands, and had kept 
Isis hands clean of bribes, he would not have been num- 
bered with fuch orators as MirocleS) Polyeudus and Hy- 
perides, but have deferved to be placed in a higher fphere^ 
with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among thofe ^who took the reins of government, after 
him •> Phocion, though not of the party in mod edeem^ 
Ijneaii that which feemed to favour the Macedonians^ yet, 
on account of his probity and valour, did not appear at all 
inferior to Ephialtes, Aridides, and Cimon. But Demof. 
thenes had neither the courage that could be trudcd in the 
fieldy nor .^as he (as Demetrius cxpreifes it) fudiciently 

fortified 

^ Titfy yvf f£fT i»vfvy, feems as if It would do, with the little pa.- 
raphrafe we have given it ; for Phocion did certainly hold the reiq.9 
of government when Demofthenes was no more. At the fame time 
/we myft obferve,- that fpme infill, that the emendation of Wolfiut 
Tottyuf Kav ttvrih Ihould take place, becaufe Phocion was cotemporary 
tp Demofthenes ; and becaufe Plutarch fays afterwards, tvc yi aus^* 
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fortified againd the impreClions of money. Though he bore 
up again ft the afiaults of corruption from Philip and the 
Macedonians, yet he was taken by the gold' of Sufa aod 
Ecbatana. So that he was much better qualified to recom- 
mend, than to imitate, the virtues of our adceftors. «It 
mail be acknowledged, however, that he excelled all the 
orators of his time, except Phocion, in his life and conver- 
fation. And we find in his orations; that' he told the' 
people the boldeft truths, that he oppofed their inclina- 
tions, and corre£led their errors with thegreatbft fpirit and' 
freedom. Theopompus alfoacquajnts- us, that, when the 
Athenians were for having him manager of a certain im« 
peachment, and iniifted upon it in a tumultuary manner, 
he would not comply, but rofe up and faid, ** My friends, 
" I will be your counfcllor, whether you will or no j but 
" a falfe accuf^r I will not be, how much foever yoi; may 
" wifti it." His behaviour in the cafe of Antipho^ was or 
the ariftocratic caft *! The people had acquitted him m 
the general affembly j and yet he carried him before the 
areopagus ; where, without regarding the offence it might 
give the people, be proved thathe had promifed Philip t<» 
barn the arfenal \ upon which, he was condemned by the 
council, and put to death. He likewife accufed the priefteffli- 
Theoris of feveral mifdemeanours > and, among the red, 
of her teaching the flaves many arts of impofition. Such 
crimes, he infifted, were capital \ and (he was^ delivered* 
over to the executioner. 

Demofthenei is faid td have written the oration for 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his caufe againft the 
general Timotheus, in an > adllon of debt to the public 
treafury ^ as alfo thofe others againft Phormio and Ste- 
phanusf J which-was a juft exception again ft his char after. 
For he compofed the oration which Phormio had pronounced 
againft Apollodorus. Thisj therefore, was like furniftiing 
two enemies with weapons out of the fame (hop to fight one 
another. He wrote fome public orations for othersj before 
be had any concern in the adminiftration himfelf, namely, 
thofe againft Androtion, Timocrates and Ariftocrates. For 
It appears that he was only twenty -feven or twenty-eight* 

D 3 years 

* See his oration dt CoroM^ 

fDacicr gives a quite contrary fenfe. Inftead of, againft PbcrmtOf 
• ne fayf , . fer Phormio, fnur Pbormion ; though the Greek is r^t *fn ■ 
flRMM*- Probably he had a copy with a different readingi but hc- 
^oei not piCDtion it. 
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years oF age when be publifti«d thofe oration*. That 
againft Ariftogiton, and that for the immunities^ he-dfclivcrcd 
himfclf, at the requcft, as he fayt , of Ctefippus the fon of 
Chabrias ; though others tell us, it was becftife he paid ' 
his addrcffes to the young man's mother. ^ He did not, 
however, marry her j for his wife was a woman of Samos^ 
as Demetrius the Magncfian informs us, in his account of 
perfons of the fame name, Jt is uncertain, whether that 
sgainft JK^chiutSy for 4felraying his trujl as ambajfador *, 
was ever fpoken \ though Idomcneus affirms that JEfchiucs 
was acquitted only by thirty votes. This fecras not to be 
true, at leaft fo far as may be conjedlured from both their 
orations concerning the crown. For neither of them ex- 
prefsly mentions it as a caufe that ever came to trial. But 
this is a point which we (hall leave for others to decide. 

Demofthenes, through the whole courfe of his poltical 
condud, left none of the anions of the king of Macedon 
unctilpstraged. £ven in time of peace, he laid hold on 
every opportunity to raife fufpicions agai^nft him among 'the 
Athenians, and to excite their refeotment. Hence, Philip 
looked upon him as a perfon of the greatefl importance ia 
Athens ; and when he went with nine other deputies to thc- 
court of that prince, after having given them all audience, 
he anfwered the fpeech of Demofthenes with greater care 
« than the reft. As to other marks of honour and refpef):, 
Demofthenes had not an equal (hare in them \ they were 
beftowed principally upon ^fchines and Philocrates. They, 
thereforfe, were large in the praife of Philip on all occa- 
iions ; and they iniilted, in particular, qa his eloquence, 
his beauty, and even his being able to drink a great quan- 
tity of liquor. Dcmofthenes, who could not bear to hear 
him praifed, turned thefe things off as trifles. ** The firft," 
he faid, ** was the property of a fophift, the fecond of a 
<< woman, and the third of a fponge ^ and not one of them 
** could do any credit to a king," 

Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be expefted 
but war ^ for, on one hand, Philip knew not. how to fit 
down in tranquillity : and, on the other, Demodhenes in- 
flamed the Adxenians, In this cafe, the fird (lep the orator 

took, 

• In this oration, Demofthcnes accuCcd JEfchines of many capital 
crimes^ comraitted iu the etnbafly on whith he was fe«t to obiiFO 
Philip to iw.ar to the articles of peace. Both that oraticn, and the 
aolwer of .^£fchia«« are ftill eiLtant. 
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took, was, to put the people upon fending an armament 
to Euboea, which was brought under the yoke of Philip hj 
its petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edid, in 
purfuance of which they palled over to that Peninfula, and 
drove out. the Macedonians. His fecond operation was 
the fending fuccours to the Byzantians and Perinthianf?, 
with whom Philip was at war. He pertuaded the people 
to drop their refentment, to forget the faults which both 
thofe aations had committed in the confederate war, and to 
fend a body of troops to their affiftance. They did fo, and 
it faved tbem from ruin. After this he went ambafiadoc 
to the Aates of Greece ^ and, by his animating addrefs, 
brought them almoft all to join in the league againfl Philip. 
Befide the troops of the feveral cities, they took an army of 
mercenaries, to the number oi, fifteen thoufand foot, and 
two thoufcind horfe, into pay, and readiJy contributed to 
the charge. Theophradus tells us, that, when the allies 
defired their contributions might be fettled, Crobylus the 
orator anfwered| **' That was could not be brought to any 
^ fet-diet.'* 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon tkefe movements j 
and all were folicitous for the event. The cities of Eabaa, 
the AchdBans, the Corinthians, the Megarenfians, the 
Leucadians, the Corcyrseans, had each feverally engaged 
for themfelves againft the Macedonians. Yet the greateil 
work remained for Demofth'enes to do ; which was to 
hring the Thebans over to the league. Their country 
bordered upon Attica ; they had a great army on foot, and 
were then reckoned the bed foldiers in Greece. But they 
had recent obligations to Philip in the Phocian war, and. 
therefore it was not eafy to draw them from him, efpecially 
when they confidered the frequent quarrels and a<Ss of 
hoftility in which their vicinity to Athens engaged them. 

Meantime Philip, elated with his fucccfs at Amphufla, 
furprifed Elatea, and poffeffed himfelf of Pt^ocis. The 
Athenians were ft ruck with adonilhment, and not one of 
them duril mount the rojirumi no one knew what advice 
to give > but a melancholy filence reigned in the city. la 
this diflrefs Demofthepes alone flood forth, and propofcd, 
that application Ihould be made to the Thebans. He like- 
wife animated the pcopk Jn his ufuaj manner, and infpired 
them with frefti hopes •, in confequcnce of which, he was 
fent ambaflador to Thebes, fome others being joined in 
conuniflion with him. Philip* too, on his part, as Maryas 

D 4^ inform &^ 
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informs us, fent Amyntus and Clcarchus, two Macedonians^ 
Daochas the TheiTalian, and Thrafydaeus the Elean *, to 
anfwer the Athenian deputies. The .Thebans were not 
ignorant what way their true intereft pointed ^ but each of 
them had the evils of war before his eyes ^ for their Phocian 
.wounds were diil fre(h upon them. However, the powers 
of the orator, as Theopompus tells us, rekindled their 
couraij^e and ambition fo effectually, that all other objedls 
were difreg^arded. They loft fight of fear, of caution, of 
every prior attachment, and, through the force of his 
eloquence, fell with enthufiaftic tranfports into the path of 
iionour* 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, th^Mt 
Philip immediately fent ambaffadors to Athens to apply for 
peace ^ Greece recovered her fpirits,whil{l (heftood waitinjr 
for the event ; and not only the Athenian generals,, but the 
governors of Boeotia, were ready to execute the commands 
of Demodhenes. All the affemblies, as well thofe of 
Thebes as thofe of Athens, were under his diredion : he. 
was equally beloved, equally powerful in both places ; and, 
99 Theopompus (hows, it was no more than his merit 
claimed. But the fuperior power of fortune, which feems 
to have been working a revolution, and drawing the liber- 
ties of Greece to a period at that time, oppofed and baffled 
all the meafures that could be taken^ The deity difco veil- 
ed many tokens of the approaching event. Among the 
reft, the prieftefs of Apollo delivered dreadful oracles ^ an4 
an old^ prophecy from the Sibylline bopks was then mucK 
xepeated*— • 

Far from Thermodon's banks, when ftain*d with blood, 
Boeotia trembles o*er the crimibn flood. 
On eagle-pinions let me pierce the Ikj, 
And fee the vanqnifh'd weep, the viaor die ! 

This Thermodon, they fay, is a fmall river in our country 
9ear Chaeronea, which falls into the Cephifus* At prcfent. 

we 

* A« the country of Amyntas and Clearchus is nientioned, fo in all 
probability was that of the other ambaffadois who were to a<ft with 
. then-*. The tezt« as it now (lands, is Kfimtttit fH9 »«i XXi«^«t.. 
)(««tl#MK#, htux^ % «<*^ OM'rfltX^y >»«4 0^«rp^«i«y. The Mms betore 
•irrcXfy, ibouui proballjr be taken away.. As to Thrafydxu^, we 
$ad ii^ i^iutarch*! nioral|.that he was an £|caq, 
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we know no river of that name ^ but we conjedure that the 
Hasmon, which rum by the temple of Hercules, where 
the Greeks encamped, might then be called Thermodon ^ 
aod the battle having filled it with blood and the bodies of 
the ilain, it might, on that account, change its appella 
tioD. Durus, indeed, (ays, That Thermodon was not m 
river, but that fome of the foldiers^ as they were pitching 
their tents, and opening the trenches, found a fmall ftatue, 
with aa infcription, which iignified, that the perfon repre* 
iented was Thermodon holding a wounded Amazon in his 
arms. He adds, that there was another oracle on the fub 
jed, much taken notice of at that time.— 



Fe 11 bird of prey, 



Wait thou the pleoteoos harveft which the fword 
Will give thee on Thermodon. 

But it is hard to fay what truth there is in thefe ac- 
counts. 

As to Deraodhenes, he is faid to have had fuch con- 
fidence in the Grecian arms, and to have been fo much 
elated with the courage and fplrit of (6 many brave men 
calling for the enemy, that he would not fuffer them to re- 
gard any oracles or prophecies. He told them, that he 
fufpeded the prophetefs hcrfelf of Fbiiippming, He put 
the Thebans in mind of Epaminondas. and the Atheniana 
of Pericles, how they reckoned fuch things as mere pre- 
texes of cowardice, and purfued the plan which their reafon 
l^d didated. Thus far Demollhenes acquitted himfelf 
like a man of fpirit and honour. But in the battle, he per« 
formed nothing worthy of the glorious things he had fpoken* 
He quitted his poft y he threw away his arms ^ he fled in 
the mod infamous manner \ and was not afhamed, as Pytheas 
fays, to bely the infcription which he ha4 put upon his- 
fliield in golden charaflers. To good Fqhtune. 

^ Immediately after the vidory, Philip, in the elation of 
Vis heart, commuted a thoufand excefles. He drank to- 
iDtoxication^ and danced over -the dead, making a kind of 
fong of the firfl part of the decree which Demo(lhenes had 
procured, and beating time toiX^-^Demofihenes the Pceanean^ 
fin ofDemqfibenes^ has decreed. But when he came to be- 
fober again, and confidered the dangers with which he had i 
htely been furrouaded, he trembled to think of the pro*- 

^Qous force and power of that orator, who had obliged^ 
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Iiim to put both empire and life on the cad of a day, on a 
few hours of that day ♦. 

The fame of Demofthenes reached the Pcffian court •, and 
the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them 
-to fupply him with money, and to attend to him more than 
to any other man in Greece 5 bccaufe he knew beft how to 
rnake a divcrfion in his favour, by railing frcfli troubles, 
and finding employment for the Macedonian arms nearer 
home. This, Alexander afterwards difcovered by the letters 
of Demofthenes which he found at Sardis 5 and the papers 
of the Pcrfian governors exprefling the fums which had 
been given him. 

When the Greeks had loft this great battle, thofe of the 
contrary fa£lion attacked Demofthenes, and brought a va- 
riety of public accufations againft him. The people, how- 
ever, not only acquitted him; but treated him with the 
fame refpeft as before, and called him to the helm again, 
as a perfon whom they knew to be a wellwiiher to his 
country. So that, vfhtn the bones of thofe who fell at 
Chaeronea were brought home to be int'fr'red, they pitched 
upon Demofthenes to make the funeral oration. They 
were therefore fo far from bearing their misfortune in a 
mean and ungenerous manner, as Theopompus, in a tragical 
lirain, reprefents it 5 that, by the great honour they did the 
counfellor, they ftiowed they did not repent of having 
followed his advice. 

Demofthenes accordingly made the oration. But, after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edi61s, becaufe 
he confidered fortune as inaufpicious to him ^ but fome- 
imes that of one friend, fometimes that of another, till 
he recovered his fpirits upon the death of Philip. For that 
prince did not long furvivc his vi£lory at Chaeroneas 5 and 
his fate feemed to be pretignified in the laft of the verfes- 
above quoted : 

And fee the vanijuiih'd weep, the vidor d e ! 

Demofthenes had fecret intelligence of the death of 
Philip 5 and, in order to prcpofTefs the people with hopes 
of fome good fuccefs to come, he entered the aft*embly with 

a gay 

* Bemadcs the orator contributed to bring him to the right iifc oy 
hn reafon) when he told him vi'irh fiich difiinguiihed maj^nimimity, 
** That fortune had placed him in the chara^er of AgamemnoD, bu^ 
** that he chofc to play the part of Thcriit€!».^* 
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IP gjiy countenance, pretending he bad fcen a vi£on which 
announced fomething great for Athens. Soon after, roefr 
Rogers came with^ an account of Philip'« ^eath. The 
Athenians immediately offered facrifices of acknowledg- 
inent to the gods for fo happy an events and voted a crown 
for Paufanias who killed him. Semofthenes, on this oc* 
eaiion, madf his appearance in magnificent attire, and with 
a garland on his head, though it was only the feventh day 
after his daughter's death > as i£fchine$ tells us, who, ou 
that account, reproaches him as an unnatural father. But 
he muft himfelf have been of an ungenerous and effeminate 
difpofitiofi, if he coniidered tears and lamentations as 
^arks of a Hind and affectionate parent, and condemned^ 
.the man who hore fuch a lofs with moderation. 

At the fame time, I do not pretend to fay, the Atheni- 
ans were right in crowning themfelves with flowers, or in 
facrificing, upon the death of a prince, who had behaved, 
to them with fo much gentlenefs and humanity in their 
misfortunes. For it was a meannefs, below contempt, to 
honour him in his life, and admit him a citizen ; and yet, 
after he was fallen by the hands of' another, not to keep- 
theix' joy within any bounds, but to infult the dead, and; 
iing triumphal fongs, as if they had performed fome extra- 
ordinary a£l of valour* 

I c#mmend DemoAhenes, indeed j for leaving the tears- 
and other indances of mourning, which his domeftio mif- 
fortanes might claim, to the women, and going about fuch' 
anions as he thought^ conducive to the welfare of his 
country. For I th\nk, a man of fuch firmnefs-and oth^r 
abilities as a ftatefman ought to have, ihould always have^ 
the common concern in view, and look upon his private 
accidents or bulinefs as- confiderations much inferior to the 
public. In confequence of which, he will be much more, 
careful to maintain his dignity, than a<Elors who perfonate 
kings and tyrants J and yet thefe, we fee, neither laughs 
nor weep according to the ditlates of their own paflions, but 
as they are dire^led by thfc fubjeCl' of the dramas It is 
univerfally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the 
unhappy to , their forrows, but to endeavour to confole 
them by rational difcourfe, or by turning their attention to 
more agreeable objeCls } in the fame manner as we deiirc 
tho(e who have weak eyes^ to turn them from bright and 
dazzling colours, to greeny or others of a fofter kind. And 
what better confolaiion can there be under. domeUic afflic^ 

D 6. tiuns,. 
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tions, tlian to attemper and alleviate them with the public 
fbccefs *} fo thdt, by fuch a mixture, the bad majr be cor- 
ref^ed by the good. Thefe reHedions we thought propep 
to make, becaufe we have obferved that this difcourfe o£ 
iEfchines has weakened the minds of many perfons, and. 
put them upon indulging all- the effeminacy of forrow. 

Demofthenes now folicited the dates of Greece again^, 
and they entered once more into the league. Thtt 
Thebans, being furniihed with arms by Demofthenes, at- 
tacked the garrifon in their citadel, and killed great num* 
hers } and the Athenians prepared to join them in the war^ 
Demollhcnes mounted the rqfirum almoft every day \ and 
he wrote to the king of Periia^s lieutenants in Alia, to invite 
them to commence hodilities from that quarter againfl, 
Alexander, whom he called a hoy^ a fecond Margites f • 

But when Alexander had fettled the affairs of his own. 
country, and marched into £oeotia with all his forces, the 
pride of the Athenians was humbled^ and the fpirit of. 
' Demoffhenes died away. They deferted the Thebans 5; 
and that unhappy people had to ffand the whole fury of the 
war by themfelves j in confequence of whiph, they loff their; 
city. The Athenians were in great trouble and confufioii. 
and they could think of no better meafure, than the fend-' 
ing Demoffhenes, and fome others, ambaffadors^ to Alex* 
ander. But Demoffhenes, dteading the anger of that: 
monarch, turned back at Mount Cithseron, and relinqui(b« 
ed his commiflion. Alexander immediately fent deputies : 
to Athens, who (according to Idomerieu^ and Duris) de- 
-vnanded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. . 
But the greateft part, and'thofe the mod reputable of the- 
hifforians, fay, that he demanded only thefe eight, Demo£- 
thenes, Polyeudus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus Myrocles, Da-. 
mon, CalliAhenes, and Charidemus. On this occafioo, 
Demolll^enes addreffed the people; in the fabU of the (heep, 

who , 

* In the printed tezti it it mir^tf «««;^#«wr but the Fuleob.wnA 
another manufcriptigives.us wwy;^^^. Some qjieftioo whether cfo^rn^ 
««^iv9 can mean public, joy, though «r«l^..does certainly fomctimcs 
mean the afic^ions or paltionsin general. It would, indeed, he good 
fenfeto fay» We ought to lofe our private forrows io the public ; Deft, 
thou mourn for thyfelf, when thy country is pcriihing? But that inUr- 
pretation would not agree with what foUowi, rMt CiXri«ri» «^«u{tf .. 
4p X**^» ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ "'^y ^' c«rreitcdby tbe good, 

t Homer wrote a fatire againft this Margites, l/vKo appears tp ha^C- . 
biep a Yery contemptible chai^i^^ 

4 
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who were to give up their dogs to the wolves» before they 
would grant them peace. By which he infinuated, that he 
and the other orators were the guards of the peoplei as the 
dogi were of the' flock } and that Alexander was the great 
wolf they had to, treat with. And again ; *' As we fee 
'* merchants carrying about a fmall fample in a dilh, by 
*^ which they fell large quantities of wheat y fo you, in 
I' us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body of 
** citizens.^' Thefe particulars we have from Ariflobulu^ 
of Caflandria.. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full aflemr 
\Aj : and Demades, Ceeing them in great perplexity, offered 
to go alone to the king of Maccdon, and intercede for the 
orators, on condition that each of them would give him Bv9 
talents ^ whether it was that he depended upon the friend? 
(hip that prince had for him, or whether he hoped to find 
him, like a lion, fatiated with blood. He lucceeded, how* 
ever, in his application, for the orators,, and reconciled 
Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation 
of Demades, and the other ois^tors of his party, greatly in* 
creafed ', and that of Demoilhenes gradually declined. It 
is true, he raifed. his head a little, when Agis, king of 
.Sparta, took the field ; but it foon fell again ^ for the 
Athenians refufed to join him ^ Agis was killed in battle, 
and the Lacedemonians entirely routed. 

* About this time, the affair concerning the crown came 
again upon the carpet. The information was firfl laid under the 
srcfaonOitp of Chserondas^ and the caufe was not determine^ 
till ten years after f, under Aridophon. Jt was the mo^ 
celebrated caufe that ever was pleaded, as well on account 
of the reputation of the orators, as the generous behaviour 
of the judges. For^ though the prolecutors of DemoAhe^nes. 
were then in great power, as being entirely in the Mace- 
donian inter eli, the judges would not give their voices 
againft him ^ but, on the contrary, acquitted him fb 
boDourably^ that i£fchines had not a fifth part of the 

fuffrageS|. 

** Demofibeoes rebuilt the walls of Atheas at his own expence ; for 
wbich the peopk, at the .motion of Cteiiphoni decreed him a crown of 
gold. This excited the envy and jealoufy of JEfchin<t, who thereupon 
brought thsit famous impeachment againft Demoflhenes, which occa- 
^oned bis inimitable oration dc Corona. 

t Plutarch muil be miftaken here. It does not appear, upon tha 
cUiSeft calculation, to have been more than tight years* 
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fufFrages*. JE^chlnts immediately quitted A,tliftns, ancf 
fperit the reft of his days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes- 
and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this that Herpalus came from A.fiat 
to Athens f . He had Ecd from the fervice of Alexander, 
hoth becaufe he was confciousto hi mfelf of having faliified' ■ 
his truft, toxtiinifter to his plea Cures, and becaufe he dreaded 
his mafter , who now was become terrible to his beil friends. 
As he applied to the people of Athens for belter, and de« 
fired protedion for his (hips and treafures, moft of the 
orators had an eye upon the gold, and fupported his appli- 
cation with all their ijitereft. Demofthenes at firft advifed 
them to order Harpalus off immediately, and td be par- 
ticularly careful not to involve the city in war again, with- '' 
out any juft or neceffary caufe. 

Yet a fUw days after, when they were taking an account 
of the treafure, Harpalus perceiving that DemoHhenes was 
much pleaied with one of the king's cups, and flood ad- 
miring the workmanihip and fafhion, deftred him to take 
it in his hand, and feel the weight of the gold. Demof- 
thenes being furprifed at the weight, and afkitig Harpalus- 
how much it might bring, he fmiled and faid, '*^It v^ill 
** bring you twenty talents."' And as foon as it was nighty 
he feat him the cup with that fumr* For Harpalus knew 
well enough how to di(lingoi(h a man's padion for gold,, 
by his pleafure at the iight, and the keen looks he caft upoa^ 
it. Demofthenes could not reiift the temptation : it made 
all the impreffion upon him that was expelled 5 he received- 
the money, like a garrifon, into his houfe, and went over' 
to the intereft of Harpalus^ Next day, he came into the 
^fTembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about hit- 
neck ( and when the people called upon him to get up and- 
fpeak, he made figns that he had loil his voice. Upon 
which, fome that were by, faid, ** It was no commoa^ 
** hoarfenefs that he had got in the night 5 it was a hoarfe- 
** nefs occaiioned by fwallowing gold and filverJ' After 

"Wards, 
> 

* This was a very ignominious circumftancc ; for if the accttfcr had 
BOt a fifth part of the fuifragcs, he was fined a thojifand drachnsts. 

f Harpalus had the charge of Alcxander*8 trcafure in Babylon ; and 
flattering himf^lf that he would never return from his Indian txpedi- 
tion,*he gave into all manner of crimes and exccffcs. At laft, when he 
found th^t Alexander was really returning, and that he took a fcv€rc 
account of fuch people as himfelf, he thought proper to m^rch off with 
joco talents, and 6000 men, into Attrce. 
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wards, wben all the pebple were apprifed of hU taking tfaa 
bribe, and he wanted to fpeak in his awn defence, they 
would not fuffer him, but raifed "a clamour, and cxprciTcd 
their indignation. At the fame time, fomebody or other 
ilood up and fait^, fneeringly, ** Will you not liften to the 
** man with the cup *?" The Athenians then immediately 
feot Herpalus off ^ and, fearing they might be called to 
account for the money with which, the orators had been 
corrupted, they made a drift inquiry after it, and fearched 
all their houfes, except that of Callicles the fon of Arreni- 
des 5 i^hom they fpared, as Theopompus fays, becaufc h^ 
was newly married,' and his bride was in his houfe. 

At the fame time, Dcmollhenes, fecmingly with a dtGgn 
to prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair 
ibould be brought Isefore the court of Areopagus, and all 
perfons punished who (hould be found guilty of taking 
bribes. In confcquence of which, he appeared before that 
court, and was one of the firft that were conviftcd. Being 
fentenced to pay a fine of fifty talents, andjo be imprifoncd 
till it was paid, the difgrace of his convifticn, and th« 
weaknefs of his conditution, which could not bear clofe 
confinement, determined him to fly j and this he did, un* 
difcovered by fome, and affiftcd by others. It is faid, that, 
when he was not far from the city, he perceived fome <^ 
his late adverfarics following, and endeavoured to hide him- 
felf. But they called Xo him by name j and when they 
came nearer, defircd him to take fome neceffary fupplics of 
money, which they had brought with them for that pur- 
pofe. They affured him, they had no other defign in fol- 
lowing J aad exhorted him to take courage. But Demof- 
thcnes gave into more violent exprcffions of grief than ever, 
and faid, "What comfort can I have, when I leave enemies 
" in this city more generous than it feems poflible to find 
" friends in. any otherf ?" He bore his exile in a very 
weak and effeminate manner. For the mod part, he re- 
fidcd in Egina or Troezene 5 where, whenever he looked 
towards Attica, the tears •fell from his eyes. In his exprcf- 
fions, 

• This alludes to a c\i{lom of the ancients at their fcafts; wherein 
it was ufual for the [cup to pafs from hand to hand ; and the pcrfon 
*fho held it fung a ibng, to which the reft gave attention. • 

t 't U recorded by Photius, that JEfchines, when he left Athcn?, 
*ai followed in like manner, and affilicd by Dcinoilhenes ; and that, 
^^■tn he offered him confolations, he made the fame anfwer. Platarch 
likowife mentiont this circumftancejn the lives of the te^tjiators. 

I 
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fions, there was nothing of a rational firmnefs ; nothing 
anfwerable to the bold things he had faid and done in- hit 
adminiftration. When he left Athens, we are told, he 
lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and faid, *' O 
** Minerva, goddefs of thofc towera, whence is if that thou 
^ delighteft in three fuch monflers as an owl, a dragon, 
^ and the people V^ The young men who reforted to hiok 
for inilru6^ion, he advifed, by no means, to meddle with 
affairs of date. He told them, *' That, if two roads had 
*^ been (hown him at firfl, the one leading ta the rofirutn 
** and the bufinefs oftheaflembly, and the other to certain 
'^ deflru^ion \ and he could have, fbrefeen the evils that 
" awaited liim in the political walk, the. fears, the envy^ 
'* the calumny and contention) he would have chofen that 
^' road which led to immediate death.^' 

During the exile of Demoilhtnes^ Alexander died ^. 
The Greek cities once more combining upon that events 
Leofthenes performed great things \ and, among the red, 
drew a line of clrcumvallation around Antipater, whom he 
had (hut up in Lamia* Pytheas.thc orator, with Callime* 
don and Carabus, left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, 
accompanied his friends and ambafladors in. their applica« 
tions to the Greeks, and in perfuading them not to defert 
the Macedonian caufe, nor liiien to the Athenians. Oa 
the other hand, Demoflhen^s joined the Athenian d^puties^ 
and exerted himfelf greatly with them in exhorting the ilates 
to fall with united efforts upon the Mace4onians, and drive 
them out of Greece. Phylarchus tells us, that, in one of 
the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demollhenes fpoke with 
great acrimony \ the one in pleading for the Macedonians^ 
and the other for the Greeks. . Pytheas is reported to have 
laid, *' As fome ficknefs is always fuppofed to. be in the 
'^ houfe into which afs^s milk is brought \ fo the city^ 
'' which an Athenian embaffy ever enters, mud neceflarily 
^^ be in a iick and decaying condition.^' Demofthenes 
turned the comparifon againft }um,^by faying, '^ As afs's 
*^ milk. never enters but for curing the lick ^ fo the Athe«^ 
** nians never appear but for remedying fome diforder." 

The people of Athens were fo much pleafed with this 
repartee, that they immediately votied for the. recal of 
Demollhenes. It was Damon the Pseanean, coufin-germaa 
to Demo(lhene6, who drew up the decree. A galley was . 

feat . 

«. Qlymp,. cxiv. Demodheacf was then in Jus £fty-ei|||}th year. . 
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fent to fetcH him from JEgiaz \ and when he came up 
from the Piraeus to Athens, the whole body of citizens went 
to meet and congratulate him on his return ^ inlorauch, 
that there was neither a magiftrate nor priell left in the 
town. Demetrius of Magnelia acquaints us, that Demof« 
theiies lifted up his hands towards heaven in thanks for that 
happy day. ^* Happier,'' (aid he, *' is my return than that 
'* of Alcibiades. It was through compulfion that the A- 
** thenians reflored him, but me they have recalled from. 
** a motive of kindnefjs.'' 

The fine, however, (lill remained due ; for they could 
not extend their grace (afar as to repeal his fentcnce. But 
they found out a method to evade the law, while they 
feemed to comply with it.. It was the cuilom, in the facri- 
fices to Jupiter the preferver, to pay the perfons who pre- 
pared and adorned the altars. They, therefore, appointed 
JDemofthenes to this charge y and ordered that he (hould 
have fifty talents for his trouble,^ which was the fum hia. 
&»9 amounted to.. 

But he did not Itmg^ enjoy his return to his country. 
The affairs of Greece foon went to ruin. They loft the 
hattle of Crano in the month of Auguft *, a Macedonian, 
garrifon entered Munychia in September f , and Demof» 
thenes loH his life, in Oflober j;. 

It happened in the following manner. When news, 

was brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to* 

Athens, Demoflhenes and thofe of his party hafienedto get 

Qut privately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at 

the motion of Demades, condemned them to death. Aa 

they fled different ways, Antipater fentacompany of foldiers. 

about the country to feize them. Archias, furnamed Piu' 

gadotheras^ or the exiie-bunter^ was their captain. It is. 

iaid« he was a native of Thurium, and had been fome time 

a tragedian y they add, that Polu»of iEgina, who excelled 

all the adtors of his time, was his fcholar. Hermippus, 

reckons Archias among th^ difciples of Lacritus the rheto« 

rician ) and Demetrius faya he fpent fome time, at the 

ichool of Anaximenes. This Archias,^ however, drew- 

Hyperideis the orator, Ariflonicus of Marathon, and Hi- 

i&eiaeus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, out of 

the temple of iEacus in ^gina, where they had taken re* 

fuge, and fent them to Antipater at Cleonae. There they 

wcj:e 
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\vere executed ; and Hyperides is faid to have £rft Had hm' 
toD^arue cut out. 

Archias being inforiried that Demofthencs had taken' 
fan6iuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and 
his Thracian foldiers paiTed over to it in row-boats. As 
foon as he was landed, he weat to the orator, and endea- 
voured to perfuade him to quit the temple, and go with 
him to Antipater ^ afluring him that he had nO hard mea- 
fure to expe^. But it happened that Demofthcncs had 
fcen a ft range vi(ion the night before. He thought that he 
was contending with Archias, which could play the trage-^ 
dian the bed ^ that he fucceeded in his adion 3 had the 
audience on his fide, and would certainly have obtained 
the prize, had not Archias outdone him in the drefl*es and 
decorations of the theatre. Therefore, when Archias had 
addrefled him with a great appearance of humanity, he 
fixed his eyes on him, and faid, without rifing from hi» 
feat, " Neither your adion moved me formerly, nor do' 
** youx promifefr mcvc ms now.^^ Archias then begai^ to 
threaten him j upon which he fald^ •* Before, you a^ed' 
'^ a part 3 now you fpeak as ftom the Macedonian tripod*' 
^' Only wait 1 while, till I have feiit my lait ordert to my 
^ family.'* So faying, he retired into the inner part of 
the temple ^ and, taking ibme paper, as if he meant to 
write, he put the pen in his mouth, and bit it a confiderable 
time, as he ufed to do when thoughtful' about his compov 
fition :^ after which, he covered his head, and put it in a 
reclining pofture. The foldiers who ftoqd at the door, 
apprehending that he took thefe methods to put off the 
fatal ftroke, laughed at him, and called him a coward.. 
Archias then approaching him, deGred him to rife, and 
began to repeat the promifes of making his peace with 
Antipater. Demofthenes, who by this time felt the opera- 
tion of the poifon he had taken, ilrong upon him, uncovered 
his face, and looking upon Archias, ** Now," faid he,. 
** you may a6l the part of CreoA * in the play, as foon aa 
^* you pleafe, and cad out this carcafe of mine unburied. 
" For my part, O gracious Neptune, I qivit thy temple 
" with my breath within me. But Antipater and the 
'* Macedonians Would not have fcrupulcd to profane it with 
.** murder." By this time he could fcarccly ftand, and 

therefore. 

• • Alluding to that paffagc in* the Antigone of Sophocles,^ where 
Creon forbicU the body ol Polynicct to be buried^ 
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' therefore defired them to fupport him. Bat, in tttempt- 

I ing to walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired with • 

I groan. 

I Arlilo fays, he fucked the poifon from- a pen, as we have 
rskted k. One Pappus, whofe memoirs were recovered 
by Hermippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, 

y there was found on his paper the beginning of a letter, 
" Demoflhenes to Antipater," and nothing more. He 
adds, that people being furprifed that he died To qjickly, 
the Thracians who flood at the door, aiTured them that he 
took the poifon in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and put 

, it to his mouth. To them it had the appearance of gold. 
Upon inquiry made by Archias, a young maid who ferved 

^ Demoflhenes, faid, he had long wore that piece of cloth by 
way of amulet. Eratoi^henes tells us« that he kept the 
poifon in the hollow of a bracelet button which he wore 
ugon his arm. Many others have written upon the fubje£l ; 
but it is not neceflary to give all their different accounts; 
Wc (hall only add, that Democharia, a fcrvant of D?mof<* 
thenes, averts, that he did not think his death owing to 
poifoo, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy provi<« 
dence, which fnatched him from the cruelty of the Mace* 
doniaos, by a fpeedy and eafy death. He died on the 
fifteenth of 0£lober, which is the moft mournful day in 
the ceremonies of the * Thefmophoria^ The women kcepf 
it with failing in the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him 
the honours that were due to him, by eredling his liatue in 
brafs, and decreeing, that the eldeft of his family ihould 
be maintained in the Frytaneum^ at the public charge. 
This celebrated infcription was put upon the pedefla^ of 

. his ilatute .' 

Divine In fpe«ch, in judgment; too, divine, 
'Had valour's wreath, Demofthenes, been thine, 
Fair Grace had ftill her freedom's enfigns borne, 
And held the fcourge of Macedon in fc^rn ! 

For no regard is to be paid to thofe who fay that DemoC* 

thenes 



* This was an annual fcftival in honour of Ceres. It beg^n the 
fourteenth of October, and ended the eighteenth. The third day of 
the fcftival w^s a day of failing and morti&cation ; and this is the d^y 
that' Plutarch fpeaks of. 
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thenes himfelf uttered thefe Haes in Calauria, juft before ~ 
he took the poiIoA •« 

A little before I vifited Athens the following, adventure 
IS faid to have happened; A foldier being fammoned to 
appear before the commanding officer upon fome mifde«- 
ineanor, put the little gold he had in the hands of the ilatue 
of Demoilhenes, which were in fome meafure clenched. 
A fmall plane-tree grew by it, and many leaves,* cither 
accidentally lodged there by the winds, or purpofely ib 
placed by the foldier^ covered the gold a coniiderable time. 
When he returned and found his money entire, the fame of 
this accident was fpread abroad, and many of the wits of 
Athens ftrqve which could write the bed copy of verfes, to 
vindicate Demofthenes from the charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honours 
he had acquired. The fieing who took it in charge to 
revenge Demofthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he 
judly perished by the hands of thofb whoBl he had bafcl^ 
flattered. They had hated him for fome time j but at la ft. 
they caught him in a fafb which' could, neither be excufed" 
nor pardoned. Letters of his w«re intercepted, in w1iic!»< 
he exhorted Perdiccas ta feize Macedonia, and deliver 
Greece, which, he faid, **'hung only by an old rotten ftalk,'*' 
meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, acciifing' 
him of this t.reafon, Caifander was fo much provoked, that 
he dabbed his fon in his arms, and afterwards gave orders* 
for his execution. Thus, by the mo{) dreadful misfortunes, 
he learned that traitors always Jirji fell themfihes: A trutli 
which Demoiihenes had often told him before, but he 
would never believe it. Such,my Sodius"; is the life of 
DemoClhenes, which we have compiled in the beft .mannez:. 
we could, from books and from tradition. 

C I C E R O. 



** This infcriptionf fo far from doing Demofthenes honour, is the 
gXpateft. difgrace that the Athenians could have fattened on his me^ 
mory. Ic reproaches him with a wea^knefs, which,- when the fafety 
of his country was at ftake, vras fuch a deplorable want of virtue ank. 
SianhooJ, at no parts or talents could atone for. 
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CICERO. 

nr^HE account we have of Helvia the mother of Cicer«| 
is, that her family was noble *, and her charadler 
cYcellent. Of his father there is nothing faid, but in ex- 
tremes. For fome afiirm that he was the fon of a fuller f , 
and educated in that trade, while others deduce his origin 
from Attius Tullus X> ^ prince who governed the Volfci 
with great reputation. Be that as it may, I think the firfl 
of the family who bore the name of Cicero, mud have been 
an extraordinary man y and for that reafon his pofterity did 
not rejedl the appellation, but rather took to it with 
pleafure, though it was a common fubjed of ridicule : for 
the Latins call a vetch Wr^r, and he had a flat excrefcence 
on the top of his.nofein refemblance of a vetch, from which 
he got that fumame ^. As for the Cicero of whom we are 
writing, his friends a^vifed hfm, on his firft application to 
bufinefs, and foliciting one of the great offices of ilate, to 
ky afide or change that name. But he anfwered with great 
fpirit, <^ That he would endeavour to make the name, of 
^' Cicero more glaxious than that of the Scauri and the 
" Catiili." When.quaeftor in Sicily, he confecrated in, 
one of the -temples a vafe or fome other ofiFering in iil vcr, 
upon which he infcribed his two firft names Marcus Tuliius^ 
and, punning upon the third, ordered the artificer to en- 
grave a vetch. Such is the account we have of his name. 

He was born oBrthe third of January ||, the day on which 
tbe magiftrates now faciifice and pay their devotions for the 
health of the emperor ) and it is (aid that his mother was 

jdelivered 

* Cinna was of this family. 

t Dion tells us that Q. Calenus was the autbor of this calumny. 
Cicero in his book de Legibus has faid enough {to /how that both his 
father and grandfather were perfons of property, and of a liberal 1edu- 
catioQ. 

X The fame prince to whom Coriolanus retired four hundred years 
leforc. 

\ Pimy*s account of the origin of this name is more probable. He 
fappefes that the perfon who ntfl bore it was remarkable for the cul- 
tivation of vetches. So Fabiuf, Lentulusi and Pilo, Had their names 
from beans, tares, and peafe. 

y In the fix hundred andforty-feventh year of Rome ; a hundred 
vai four years before the Chriftian era. Pompey was born the fame 
7W. 
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delivered of him without pain. It is'^alfo reported, that ft 
fpe6^re appeared to his-nurfcy and foretold^ that the child 
{he had the happinefs to attend, would one day prove a 
great benefit to the whole commonwealth of Rome. I'hefe 
things might have pafled for idle dreamsi had he not foon 
demondratcd the truth of thepredi£^ion. When he was of 
a proper age to go to fchool, his genius broke out with fo 
much luftre, and he gained fo diftin'guiftied a reputation 
among the boys, that the fathers of fome.of them repaired 
to the fchools to fee Cicero, and to liiive fpecimens of his 
capacity for literature ^ but the lefs civilized were angry 
with their fons, wheii they faw them take Cicero in the 
middle of them as they walked, and always give him the 
place of honour. He had that turn of geqius and jdiipofi- 
tion which Plato • would have a fcholar and philofopher to 
poiTefs; He had both capacity and inclination to learn all 
the arts, nor was there any branch of fcicnce that he de- 
fpifed ; yet he was moil inclined to poetry : and there is 
ilill extant a poem, entitled Pontius G/aucuff, which was 
written by him, when a boy, in tetrufnater vcrfe. In pro- 
cefs of time, when he had ftudied this ^rt with greater ap- 
plication, he was looked upon as the beft poet, as well as 
the greatefl orator in Rome. His reputation for oratory 
flill remains, notwithilanding the confiderable changes that 
have iince been made in the language ^ but, as many in- 
genious poets have appeared iince his time, his poetry has 
lofl its credi't, and is now negleded %. 

When he had finifhed thofe iludies through which boys 
commonly pafs, he attended the ledures of Philothe aca- 
demician^ whom^ of all the fcholars of Clitomachus, the 
Romans mod admired for his eloquence, and loved for his 
condu£b. At the fame time he made great impnovement 
in the knowledge of the laws, uhjder Mucius Scscvola, an 

eminent 

• Plato's commonwealth, lib. ▼.' 

•\ This Glaucus was a famous fiiherman, who, after eating of a cer- 
tain herb, jumped into the fea, and became one of the gods of that ele- 
ment, ^fchylus wrote a tragedy on the fubjed. Cicero's poem is loft. 
. J Plutarch was a very indiiFerent judge of the Latin poetry, and bis 
fpeaking with fo much favour of Cicero s, contrary to the opinion of 
Juvenal and many others, is a ftrong proof of it. He tranilated Aratus 
into verfe at the age of feventeen, and wrote sC poem in praife of the 
actions of Marius, which, Scsevola Taid, would live through innumer- 
able ages. But he il^ak out in his prophecy. It has long be'en dead. 
And the poem which he wrote in three books on his own coDfuUbipi 
has (harpd the fame fate. 
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tminent lawyer, anS prefident of tbe fenatt. He Ukewife 
got a talie of military knowledge under Sylla, in the Mar- 
fian . war *. But afterwards, finding the commonwealth 
togaged in civil wars, which were likely to end in no» 
thing but abfolute monarchy, he withdrew to a philofo- 
phic and contemplative life ^ converfing with men of let- 
ters from Greece, and making farther advances in fcience. 
This method of life he puriued till Sylla had made him- 
felf mafles) and there appeared to be ibme eftablilhed go- 
vernment again. - 

• About. this time, Sylla ordered the eftate of one of the 
Citizens to be fold by auAion, in confequence of his being 
killed as a perfon proicribed ^ when it was (Iruck o£F to 
Chryfbgonus, Sylla^s freeihnan, at the fmall fum of two 
thoufand drachma, Rofcius, the fon and heir of the de« 
ceafed, exptefled his indignation, and declared that the 
dlate was worth two hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, en<* 
raged at having his condu^ thui publicly called in queftion, 
brought jin adion againft Rofcius for the murder of his 
father, and appointed Chryfogonus. to be the manager. 
Such was the dread of Sylla^s cruelty, that no man offered 
to appear in defence of Rofcius, and nothing feemed left 
for htm but to fall a facrifice* In this diftrefs, he applied 
to Cicero,- and the friends of the young orator defired him 
to undertake the caufe y thinking he could not have a more 
glorious opportunity to enter the lifts of fame. Accordingly 
he undertook his defence, fucceeded, a.nd gained great 
appla'ufef. But fearing Sylla's rcfentment, he travelled 
iato Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health 
Was the motive. Indeed, he was of a lean and flender 
habit, and his ilomach was fo weak, that he was obliged 
to be very fparing in his diet, and not to eat till, a late 
lour in the day. His voice, however, had a variety of 
infie6iions^ but was at jthe (ame time harAi and unformed^ 
and, as in the vehemence and enthuiiafm of fpeaking, he 
always rofe into a loud key, there was reftfon to apprehend 
that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Ant iochus Jthe Af- 
calonite, an^ was charmed with the fmoothnefs and grace 
of his elocutibn, though he did not approve his new doc- 
trines in philofophy. For Antiochu^ had left the ne*u» 

academy^ 

• In the eightecrtth year ot his age* 
•^ Ifi l^is twenty-icvcnih year. 
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tieademy, as it is called, and the fe£b of Carneades, eittiec 
from ckar convi£lion, and from the ftrength of the evi- 
dence of fenfe, or elie from a fpirit of oppofition to the 
fchools <$f Clitomachus and Philo, and had adopted moH 
of the doctrines of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the new 
ocaa/emyf and entered more and more into its opinions ; 
having already taken his refolution, if he failed in his 
defign of rifing in the ftate, to retire from the forum and 
all political intrigues, to Athens^ and fpend his days in 
peace in the bofom of philofophy. 

But not long after, he received the news of Sylla^s death* 
His body by this time was (Irengthened by exercife, and 
brought to a good habit. His voice was formed ^ and at 
the fame time that it was full and fonorous, had gained a 
fufHcient fweetnefs, and was brought to a key which his- 
conftitution could bear. Beiides, his friends at Rome foli- 
cited him by letters to return, and Antiochus exhorted him 
much to apply himfelf to public affairs. For which reafonsi 
he exercifed his rhetorical powers afre(h, as the befl engines 
for buiinefs, and called forth his political talents. In (hort, 
he fuffered not a day to pafs without either declaiming, or 
attending the ipoft- celebrated orators. In the profecution 
of this deiign, he failed to Afia and the ifland of Rhodes. 
Amongft the rhetoricians of Afia, he availed himfelf of the 
inflru^ions of Xenocles of Adramyttium, Dionyfius of 
Magneiia, and Mennipus of Caria. At Rhodes, he dudied 
under the rhetorician Apollonius, the fon of Molo *, and 
the philofopher Poddonius. It is faid, that ApoUonigs, 
not underftanding the Roman language, defired Cicejro to 
declaim in Greek j and he readily xomplied, becaufe he 
thought by that means his faults might the better be cor« 
reded. When he had ended his 'declamation, the reft were 
adoniQied at his performance, and drove which fhould 
praife him mod j but ApoUonius (howed no (igns of plea- 
fure while he was fpeaking y and when he had done, he 
fate a long time thoughtful and filent. At lad, obferving 
the uneaiinefs it .gave his pupil, he faid, ^' As for you, 
** Cicero, I praife and admire you, but I am concerned for 
" the fate of Greece. She had tiothing left her but the 
<< glory of eloquence and erudition, and you are carrying 
" that too to Rome." 

Cicero 

* Not ApoUot^ut tlefim tf M§U, but A^Mmiut M^9, The fame 
imftake is made by our author in tbe life of defar. 
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Cicero ilow prepared to apply hirafelf to ptiblic aflPairs 
Vith great hopes of fuccefs : but his fpirit received a check 
from the oracle at Delphi. For upon his inquiring by 
what means he might rife to the greateft glory, the priellcfs 
bade him '' follow nature, and not take the opinion of the 
*' multitude for the guide of his life," Hence it was, that 
after his coming to Rome, he a6ted at firil with great 
caution. He was timorous and backward in applying for 
pubiic ofHces, and had the mortification to find himfelf 
ccgleSed, and called a Greeks a fcholajlic ^ terms which 
the artisans and others, the meaneft of the Romans, arc 
very liberal in applying. But, las he was naturally ambi'- 
tious of. honour, and fpurred on beHdes by his father and 
his friends, Tie betook himfelf to the bar.' Nor was it by 
flow and infenfible degrees that he gained the palm of elo- 
quence ^ his fame (hot forth at once, and he was difVjn- 
guilhed above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is faid 
that his tarn for afiion was naturally as defeftive as that of 
Demorthencs, and therefore he took all the advantages he 
could from the inllru^lion of Rofcius who excelled in co- 
medy, and of ;^fop whofe talents lay in tragedy. This 
iEfop, we are told, when he was one day afting Atreus, 
in the part where he confidcrs in what manner he /hould 
punilh Thyeftes, being worked up by his paflTion to a degree 
of infanity, with his fceptre (I ruck a fervant who happened 
faddenly to pafs by, arid laid him dead at his feet. In 
confequence of thefe helps, Cicero found his powers of 
perfualion not a little affifted by aftion and juil pronuncia- 
tion. But as for thofe orators who gave into a bawling 
manner, he laughed at them, and faid, '^^ Their weaknefs 
** made them get up into clamour, as lame men get on 
** horfeback." His excellence at hitting off a jell or re- 
partee, animated his pleadings, and therefore feemed not 
foreign to the bufinefs of the farum ; but by bringing it 
much into life, he offended numbers of people, and got 
the chara(5ler of a malevolent man. 

He was appointed quaeftor at a time when there wns r 
grtat fcarcity of corn j and having Sicily for his province, 
he gave the people a great deal of trouble at firll, by com- 
pelling them to fend their corn to Rome. But afterwards, 
when th«y came to experience his diligence, his juftice and 
modera(ioH, they honoured him more than any quaeftor that 
Rome had ever Tent them. About that time, a number of 
.young Romans of noble families, who lay under the charge 
Vol. V. E of 
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of having violated the rules of difciplinc, and not behaved 
with fufficient courage in time of fervice, were feiit back to 
the prsetor of Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, and 
acquitted himfelf of it with great ability and fuccefs. As 
he returned to Rome, much elated with thcfe advantages, 
he tells us *, he met with a pleafant adventure. As he 
was on the road through Campania, meeting with a per- 
fon of fome eminence, with whom he was acquainted, he 
afked him, " What they faid and thought of his anions 
** in Ronje ?" imagining that his name, and the glory o£ 
his atchieveraents, had filled the whole <:ity. His ac- 
quaintance anfwered, " Why, where have you been, then, 
'* Cicero, all this time ?" 

This anfwir difpirited him extremely: for he found, 
that the cccounts of his condu6l had been loft in Rome, as 
in an immenfe fea, and had made no remarkable addition 
to his reputation. By mature refledion upon this incident, 
he was brought to retrench his ambition, becaufe he faw 
that contention for glory was an endlefs thing, and had 
neither meafure nor bounds to terminate it. Neverthelefs, 
his immoderate love of praife, and his paflion for glory, 
always remained witb him, and often interrupted his belt 
and wifeft deiigns* 

When he began to dedicate himfelf more earneftly to 
public buiinefs, he thought, that while mechanics know 
the name, the place, the ufe of every tool and inftrument 
they take into their hands, though thofe things are inani- 
mate, it would be abfurd for a ftatefman, whofe fun6lions 
cannot be performed but by means of men, to be negli- 
gent in acquaintin-g himfelf with the citizens. He there- 
fore made it his bufinefs to commit to memory not only 
their names, but the place of abode of thofe of greater 
note, what friends they made ufe of, and what neighbours 
were in their circle. So that -whatever road in Italy Ci- 
cero travelled, he could eafily point out the eftates and 
houfes of his friends. ' 

Thousfh his own ellate was fufficient for his neceffities, 
yet as it was fmall, it feemed ftrange that he would take 
neither fee nor prefent for his fervices at the bar. This 
was moft remarkable in the cafe of Verres. Verres had 
been prator in Sicily, and tommitted numberlefs a61s of 
injuftice . and oppreffion. The Sicilians profecuted him, 
and Cicero gained the caufe for them, not fo much by 

pleading, 
* In his oration for Plancius. 
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pleading^, as by forbearing to plead. Tbe magidrates, in 
their partiality to Verrcs, put off the trial by fevcral ad- 
journments to tbe laft day * ; and as Cicero knew there 
vfzs pot time for the advocates to be heard, and the mat- 
ter determined in the ufual method, he rofe up, and faid, 
" There was no occafion for pleadings." He therefore 
brought up the witncffes, and after their depofitions were 
taken, indfled that the judges ihould give their verdi6t 
immediately. 

Yet we have an account of feveial humorous feyings of 
Cicero's in this caufc. When an emancipated (lave, Cae- 
cilius by name, who was fu-fpedled of beipg a Jew, would 
have fet afide the Sicilians, and tak^n the profecution of 
i Verres upon himfelf f , Cicero faid, " What has a Jew to 
t* " do with fwine's flelh ?" For the Romans call a boar-pig 
verres. And when Verre« reproached Cicero with effemi- 
nacy, he anfwered, " Why do not you iirft reprove your 
** own children ?" Tor Verres had a young fon who wa« 
fuppofed to make an infamous ufe of his advantages of 
perCon. Horteniius the orator did not venture directly t* 
plead the caufe of Verres, but he was prevailed on to ap- 
pear for him at th« laying of the fine, and had received an 
ivory fphinx from him by way of confideration. In this 
cafe, Cicero threw out feveral enigmatical hints againft 
Hortenfius \ and when he faid, ^* He ki>6w not how to 
** folve riddles^" Cicero retorted, *' That is fomewhat 
" ftrange, when you have a fphinx in your houfe." 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero fet his fine at fevcR 
hundred and fifty thoufand drachma: \ upon which, it was 
faid by cenforius people, th>at he had been bribed to let 
him off folow f. The Sicilians^ however, in acknow- 
ledgment of his afllftance, brought him when he was aedile, 
a number of things for his games, and other very valuable 
prefents j but he was fo far from oonfidcrhig his private ad* 

E 2. vantage^ 

• Not t'rll the ?<?/? day, _Cicer6 brought it on a feiv days before 
Vcrreb*s friends were to come into office ; but of the feven orations 
which were compofed on the occafion^ the two firft only were deli- 
vered. A. U. 683. 

•j- Cicero knew that Cacillus was fecrctly a friend to Verrcs, and 
Wuntcd by this means to briia^ him off. 

X This fiir.e indeed was very inconfiderable. The legal fine for ex- 
tortion in fuch cafes as that of Vcrri^s, was twice the i\\\\\ extorted. 
The Sicilians laid a charge of 322,916!. againft Vcrr' s; the fine muft 
ther.'for« have been -645*^321.; but 730,000 drachn^a was no more than 
44,*l8i. Plutarch muft thvi^icrc moil prob;.bly have teen miftakuxu 
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yantagc, that he made no other ufe of their generofity, 
than to lower the price of provifions. 

He had a hahdfome country feat at Arpinum, a farm 
near Naples, and another at Pompeii, but neither of them 
were very confiderable. His wife Tcrentia brought him a 
fortune of a hundred and twenty thoufand denarii^ and he 
fell heir to fomething that amounted to ninety thoufand 
more. Upon this he lived in a genteel, and at the fame 
time a frugal manner, with men of letters, both Greeks 
and Romans, about him. He rarely took his meal before 
fun-fet J not that bufinefs or ftudy prevented his fitting 
down to table fopner, but the weaknefs of his ilomach, he 
thought, required that regimen. Indeed, he was fo exa£^ 
in all refpedts in. the care of his health, that he had his 
ilated hours for rubbing, and for the cxercife of walking. 
By this management of his ^onKlitution, he gained a fufh« 
.cient dock of health and ftrcngth for the great labours 
and fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town-houfe which belonged to his family 
to his brother, -and took up his refidence on the Palatine 
hill, that thofe who came to pay their court to him might 
not have too far to go. For he had a levee every day, not 
lefs than Craflus had for his great wealth, or Pompey for 
his power and intereft in the army 5 though they were the 
moft followed, and the greatcft men in Rome. Pompey 
liimfclf paid all due refpedl to Cicero, and found his poli- 
tical aflillance very ufcful to him, both in refpc6t of power 
and reputation. 

When Ciccra flood for the praetorfhip, he had maify 
competitors who were perfons of dillincElion, and yet he was 
returned fij/l. As a prelident in the courts of juftice, he 
aded with great integrity and honour. Licinius Macct) 
who had great interelt of his own, and was fupported, 
befides, with. that of Craffus, was accufed before him of 
fome default with refpeft to money. He had fo much 
confidence in his own in6uence, and the activity of his 
friends, that when the judges were going to decide the 
caufe, it is faid, he went home, cut his hair, and put on a 
white habit, as if he had gained the vidory, and was 
about to return io equipped to the forum. But Craflu^ 
met him in his court- yard, and told him, that all the 
judges had given verdift againft him; which alfefled him 
in fuch a manner, that he turned in again, took tp his bed. 
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tnd died *. Cicero gained honour by this affair, for it 
appeared that he kept ftri^ watch againli corruption in the 
court. 

There was another perfon^ named Vatinius, an in (blent 
orator, who paid very little refpc^ to the judges in his 
pleadings. It happened, that he had his neck full of 
fcrophulous fwellings. This man applied to Cicero about 
fome bufinefs or other ; and as that magiflrate did not 
immediately comply with his requcft, but fate fome time 
deliberating, he faid, " I could eaiily fwallow fuch a 
** thing, if I was praetor j** upon which Cicero turned 
towards him, and made anfwer, '^ But I have not fo large 
•* a neck.'* 

When there were only two or three days of his office un-- 
expired, an information was laid againd Manilius for em- 
bezzling the public money. This Manilius was a favourite 
of the people, and they thought he was only profecuted on 
Pompey's account, being his particular friendi He deiired 
to have a day fixed for his trial ', and as Cicero appointed 
the next day, the people were much offended, becaufe it 
had been cuftomary for the praetors to aUow the accufed ten 
days at the leaft. The tribunes therefore cited Cicero to 
appear before the commons, and give an account of this 
proceeding. He defired to be heard in his own defence, 
which was to this -effeft : — " As I have always behaved to ' 
" pcrfons impeached widi all the moderation and humanity 
** that the laws will allow, I thought it wrong to lofe the 
" opportunity of treating Tvlanilius with the fame candour. 
** I was matter only of one day more in my office of prsetor, 
" and confequently muft appoint that ; for to leave the 
" decifion of the caufe to another magiflrate, was not the 
** method for thofe who were inclined to ferve Manilius.'* 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the people, 
they were lavifh in their praifes, and defired him to under- 
take the defence himfelf. This he readily complied with ^ 

E 3 ^ his 

* The ftory is related differently by Valerius Maximus. He fays, 
that Macer was in court waiting the imie, and perceiving that Cicero 
was proceeding to give fentence againft him, he fent to inform him 
that he was d^^ad, and at the fame time fufiPocated himfelf. with hir- 
handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not pronounce fentence againfl: 
him, hy which means his eilate was favc^d to his fon Licinius Calvus. 
NotwithHanding this, Cicero himfelf, in one of his epifties to At- 
ticus, fays, tl^at he a«5lua}Iy condemned him^ and in another of hi* 
epifties, he fpeakjB of the popular efteem this affair pro9UMd hian^- 
Gic. £p. ad Att. L i. 3, 4« ' . ♦ 
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bis re;^ard for Pompey, who was abfent, not being tkis 
lead inducement. In confequence hereof, he prefented 
himfelf before the commons again, and giving an account 
of the whole affair, took opportunity to make fevere re« 
fle6lions on thofe who favoured oligarchy, and envied the 
glory of Pompey. 

Yet, for the fake of their country, the patricians joined 
the plebeians in railing him to the confulfhip. The occa- 
£ion was this : The change which Sylla introduced into, 
thi conflitution, at firft feemed harlh and uneafy, but hy 
time and cuQom, it came to an eftablilhment which many 
thought not a bad one. At prefent there were fomc who 
wanted to bring in another change, merely to gratify their 
own avarice, and without the lead view to the public good* 
Pompey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, 
and there was no force in Rome fufHcient to fupprefs the 
authors of this intended innovation. They had a chief of 
a bold and enterprifing . fpirit, and the mofl remarkable 
verfatility of manners *, his name Lucius Catiline, fieiide a 
variety of other crimes, he was accufed of debauching hia 
own daughter, and filling his own brother. To fcreea 
himfelf from profecution for the latter, he perfuaded Sylla 
to put his brother among the profcribed, as if he had beea 
itill alive. Thefe profligates, with fuch a leader, among; 
othet engagements of fecrecy and fidelity, (acrificed a man, 
and eat of his flefli. Catiline had corrupted great part of 
the Roman youth, by indulging their defires in^every form 
of pleafurc, providing them wine and women, and fetting 
no bounds to his expences for thefe purpofes. All Tufcany 
was prepared for a revolt, and mod of Cifalpinc Gaul. 
The vad inequality of the citizens in point of property, 
prepared Rome too for a change. Men of fpirit amongd 
the nobility had impoverifticd themfelves by their great 
expences on public exhibitions and entertainments, on 
bribing for offices, and ereding magnificent buildings 5 by 
which means the riches of the city were fallen inta the 
hands of mean people : in this tottering date of the com- 
monwealth, there needed no great force to ovcrfet it, and 
it was in the powej of any bold adventurer to accomplifti 
its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted 
a drong fort to fally out from, and with that view flood for 
the confuldiip. His profpeft feemed very promifing, bc- 
caufe he hoped to have Caius Antonius for his colleague : a 

- man 
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man who liad no firm principles either j^ood or b«d, nor 
any refolution oC his own, but would make a con (id er able 
addition to the power of him that led htm. Many perfon^s 
of virtue and honour, perceiving this danger, put up Cicero 
.for the confulfhip, and the people accepted him with plea- 
sure. Thus Catiline was bafRed, and Cicero * and Caius 
Antontus appointed confuls^ though Cicero^s father was 
only of the equeitrian order^ and his- competitors of patri- 
cian families. 

Catiltne^s defigns were not yet difcovered to the people, 
Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his office, had great 
affairs on his hand», the preludes of what was to folio vr. 
On the one hand, thofe who had been incapacitated by the 
jaw&of Sylla to bear offices, being neither inconiid^rable 
in power nor in number, began now to folicit them, and 
make all poffible interel^ with the people. It is true, they 
.alleged many jufl and good arguments againft the tyranny 
of Sylla, but it was an unfeafonable time to give the ad- 
miniilration fo much troubU. On the other hand, the 
tribunes of the people propofed laws- which had the fame 
tendency to diftrefs the government ; for they wanted to 
appoint decemoirsy andinveft them with an unlimited power.' 
This was to extend over aU Italy,, over Syria, and all the 
2ate conquei!s of Pompey. They were tabe commiffioned 
to fell the public lands in thefe countries, to judge or ba« 
aifli whom they pleafed, to plant colonies, to take money 
out of the public treafury, to levy and keep on foot what 
troops they thought neceffiiry.. Many Romans of high 
diftin^ion were pleafed with the bill, and in particular 
Antony, Cicero^s colleague, for he hoped to be one of the 
ten. it was thought too, that he was no (Iranger to 
Catiline's defigns, and that he did not difreliih them on 
account of his great debts. This was an alarming cir« 
cumdancc to all wha had 'the good of their country^ at 
hearts ^ 

This danger, too, was the £rfl that Cicero guarded 
again ft \ which he did by getting the province of Macedonia 
decreed to Antony, and not taking that of Gaul, which was 
allotted to himielf* Antony was fo mcich affe£ied witlx 
this favour, that he was ready, like a. hired player, to a6t ft 
iubordinate part under Cicero for the benefit of his count ryi « 
Cicero having thus managed his colleague, began with , 

K 4 g.reates' 

* la Ms fort^-ihlrd year*. 
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greater courage to take hn meafures again ft the feditibiM^ 
party. He alleged his obje£kions againil the law in the 
fenate, and ciFe6\uaUy filenced the propofers *, They took. 
another opportunity, however, and coming prepared, in- 
iided that the confuk ihould appear before the people.. 
Cicero, not in the leaA intimidated, commanded the fenate 
to follow him. He addreffed the commons with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that they threw out the bill ^ and his Vi6):orious elo- 
quence had fuch an effe6t upon the tribunes, that thej 
gave up other things which they had been meditating. 

He was indeed the man who moft effectually {howed the 
Romans, what charms eloquence can add to truth, and that 
jufticc is invincible, when properly fupported. He fhowed 
alfo, that a magidrate, who watches for the good of the 
community, fhould in his adlions always prefer right to- 
popular meafures, and in. his fpeeches know h6w to make 
thofe right meafures agreeable, by feparating from them, 
whatever may offend* Of the grace and power with whic^ 
he fpoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regulation that 
took place in his confuKhip. Before, thofe of the eques- 
trian order fate mixed with the commonalty. Marcus- 
Otho, in his praetorftiip, was tkc firft who feparated the 
^.nights from the other citizens, and appointed them feats^ 
which they ftill enjoy f . The people looked upon this a& 
a mark oi dishonour,' and hided and kifulted Otho, wheii 
he appealed in the theatre.. The kqights, on the other 
hand, received him with loud plaudits. The people re« 
peated th^ir hi^Tmg, and the knights their applaufe *, till at 
lall^they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole 
theatre into the utmoft diforder. Cicero being informed of 
the diilurbance, came and called the people to the temple 
of Bellona, where, partly by reproof, partly by lenient 
applications, he fo corrected them, that they returned to 
the theatre, loudly teftlfied their approbation of Otho's 
condu£t, and ftrove with the knights, which Ihould 'do him 
the mod honour. 

Catiiine^s confpiracy, which -at firft had been intioiidated 
and difcouraged, began to recover its fpirits. The accom-^ 
plices aiTembled, and exhorted each other to begin their 
operations with vigour, before the return of Pompey, who 
Was faid to be already marching homewards with his forces. 

But 

* This was the 6rft of his three orations de Le^e Agrar'm, 

f About four years before, under the confullhip of Pifo and GU- 
brio. But Otho was not then prastor. He was tribune. 
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£ut Catilme^s chief 9iotive for anions, was the ctependeoce 
he bad on Sylla's veterans. Though thefc were fcattered 
all over Italy, the greated and zfioft wax like part refided in 
the cities of Etruria, and in idea were plundering and (haring 
the wealth of Italy again. -They had Maniius for their 
leader, a man who had ferved with great diftindion under 
Sylla 'y and now enterfng into Catiline's views, they came 
to Rome to afTifl in the approaching election } for he foli- 
cited.the confulfhip again, and had refolved to kill Cicero 
io the tUmult of that aiTembly, 

The gods- feemed ^o predgnify the machinations of thefe 
incendiaries by earthquakes, thunders, and apparitions. 
There were alfo intimations from men, true enough in 
themfclves, but not fufhcient for the convi^ion of a perfon ^ 
of Catiline's quality and power. Cicero^ therefore, ad- 
journed the day of election ^ and having fummoned Catiline 
before the fenate, examined him upon the informations he 
had received. Catiline believing there were many in the 
fenate who wanted a change, and at the fame time being 
deurous to (how his refolution to his accomplices who were 
prefenty .anfwered with a calm firmnefs,— *'* As there are 
** two bodies, one of which is feeble and decayed, but has 
" a head > the other ilrong and robud, but is without a 
*^ head.^ what harm am I doings if I give a head to the 
" body that wants it ?" By thefe enigmatical exprefllons 
he meant the fenate and the people. Confequently Cicero * 
was dill more alarmed. On the day of ele6tion, he put on 
a coat of mail ^ the principal perfons in Rome condu6led 
him from his hoiife, and great numbers of the youth at- 
tended him to the campus martius.. There he threw back 
his .robe, and (bowed part of the coat of mail, on purpofe 
to point ^ut his danger. The people were incenfed, and 
inamediately gathered about him \ the confequence of which 
was, that Catiline was thrown, oat again, and Silanus and: 
Murena chofen confuls.. 

Not long after this, when the vstcran« were alfembling- 
for Catiline in<£truria, and tlie day appointed for carrying, 
the plot into execution approached, three of the firCt and 
grcateft- perfonages in Rome, Marcus Craffus, Marcus 
Marcellu^, and Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at 
Cicero's door about midnight \ and having called the porter, 
hade him awake his mader, and tell him who attended.. 
Their bufihefs was this : Craffus's porter brought him in a. 
B*c<iuet of letters after fuppcr, which he had received from. 

E j; a perfoiii 
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a perfofl unknown. They were direded to different perfons 
and there was one for Craffus himfelf, but without a name. 
This only Craffus read ; and when he. found that it in- 
formed him of a great maffacre intended by Catiline, and 
warned him to retire out of the city, he did not open the 
reft, but immediately went to wait on Cicero. For he was 
not only terrified at the impending danger, but he had 
fome fufpicions to remove, which had arifen from his ac- 
quaintance with Catiline. Cicero having confulted with 
them what was proper to be don^, affembled the fenate 
at break of day, and delivered the letters according to the 
diredions, defiring at the fame time that they might be 
read in public. They all gave the fame account 'of the 
confpiracy. 

Quiatus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, moreover, 
informed the fenate of the levies that had been made in 
Etruria^ and affured them that Manlius, with a con&derable 
force, was hovering about thofe parts, and only waiting 
for news of an infurre6lioB in Rome. On thefe informa* 
tions, the fenate made a decree, by which all affairs were 
committed to the confuls, and they were empowered toa£l 
.in the manner they (hould think beA for the prefcrvation 
of the commonwealth. This is an edi£l which the fe- 
nate feldom iffue, and never but in (bme great and immi- 
xient danger. 

When Cicero was in veiled with this power, he committed 
the care of things without the city to Quintus MetcHus, 
and took the diredion of all within to himfelf. He made 
his appearance every day attended and guarded by fuch a 
multitude of people, thatthey frUed great part of thcforum, 
Catiline^ unable ta bear any longer delay, determined to 
repair to Manlius and his army ^ and ordered Marcins and 
Cethegus to take their fwords and go to Cicero's houfe 
early in the morning, where, under pretence tjf paying 
their compliments, they were to fall upon him and kill him. 
But Fulvia, a woman of quality, went to Cicero in the 
night, to inform him of his- danger, and charged him to 
be on his guard in particular againft Cethegus* As- (ooti 
as it was light, the affaflins came, and being denied en- 
trance^ they grew very iofblent and clamorous^ which made 
ihem the more fufpedled.. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and affembled the fenate m 
the temple of Jupiter Siaior, which (lands at the entrance of 
the Vta Sacra, in the way to the Palatine hill. Catiline 

eame 
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eame among the reft, as with a defign to make his defence >« 
but there was not a (enator who would fit by him j they all 
left the bench he had taken ^ and when he beean to fpeak, 
they interrupted him in fuch a^ maaner that he could not 
he heard.- 

At length Cicero rofe up; and'coromanded him to depait 
the city. " For," faid he, " while I employ only words, 
** and you weapons, there (hould at leafl be walls between 
** us.^' Catiline, upon this, immediately marched out 
with three hundred men well armedj and" with the Ja/cei 
and other enfigjis of authority, as if he had been a lawful 
magiilrate. In this form he went to ManliuSf and having, 
affembled an army of twenty thoufand men, he marched to 
the cities-) in order to perfuadethem to revolt. HoflilitieS' 
being thus openly commenced, .Antony, Cicero's colleague,.. 
was fent againft Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought proper to 
leave in Rome, were kept together and encouraged by^ 
Cornelius Lentulus, fiirnamed Sura, a ipan of noble birth; 
but bad life.. He had been expelled the fen ate for his de- 
baucheries, but was then piaetor the fecond time y. for that-: 
was a cudomary qualification when ejedted perfons were t«M» 
be reftored to their places in the fenate *. As to the fur* 
name of Sura, it is faid to have been given him on thii^ 
occaiion. When he was quaeftor in the time of Sylla, he 
had laviftied away vaft (urns o£ the public money. Sylla,, 
zncenfed at his behaviour, demanded an account of him in- 
full fenate. Lentulus came up in a very carelefs and 
difrefpeftful manner, and faid, '* I have no account to- 
•* give,, but r prcfent you with the c^lf of my ]tg j" which* 
was a common expreffion amongthc boys, whenlhey miffed 
their ftroke at tennis. Hence he had the furname oiSuray 
which is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. Another 
time, being profccuted for fome gfeat* offence, he corrupted 
the judgcsv When' they had given their vcrdidl, though 
he was acquitted only by a maj^prity-of two, he faid, ** He 
** had put himfelf to a needlcfs expence in bribing one of 
** thofe judges,; for it would have been fufRiient to have 
** had a majority of one." >, 

Such was the difpofition of this man, who had not only 
been folicited by Catiline, but was moreover infatuated with* 

vaiii 

•When a Roman fenator was expelled, an appointment to tlir 
praelorial office was a I'u&^ieiu ^.uali£c;itio:i ior Lmi to refunic his^ 
dizt* Dion. 1. xxrvii. 
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vain hopes, which prognofticators and other impoftors heldP 
up to him. They foVged verfes in an oracular form, and 
brought him them, as from the books of the Sibyls. 
Thcfe lying prophecies (ignified the decree, of fate, ** That 
** three of the Cornelii would be monarchs of Rome." 
They added,.** That two had already fulfilled their deftiny, . 
" Cinna and Sylla ; thai he was the third Cornelius whom 
** the gods now offered the monarchy ; and that he ou^ht 
*' by all meaps to embrace his high fortune, and not ruin 
** it by delays, as Catiline had done." 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the fchemes of 
Lentulus. He refolvcd to kill the whole fenate, and as 
many of the other citizens as he poffibly cou^d ; to burn 
the city j and to fparc none but the fons of Pompcy^ whom 
he intended to feize, and keep as pledges of his peace with 
that general. For by this time it was (Irongly reported 
that he was on his i'etorn from his great expedition. The 
confpiratois had fixed oi\ a night -during the feaft of the 
Jaturnalia^ for the execution of their enterprife. . They had 
lodged arms and combuftible matter in the houfe of Cc- 
thegu5. They had divided Rome into a hundred part?, . 
and pitched upon the fame number of men, each of which 
was allotted his quarter to fet fire to. As this was to be 
done by them all at the fame moment, they hoped that the 
Lonfl^igration would be general j others were to intercept 
the water, and kill all that went to feek it. 

While thefe things were preparing, there happened to be 
a^ Rome two ambaffadors from the Allobroges, a nation 
that had been much oppreffed by the Romans, and was 
very impatient under their yoke. Lentulus and his party 
thought thefe ambaffadors proper perfons to raife commo- 
tions in Gaul, and bring that country into their intercft, 
and therefore made them partners in the confpiracy. -They 
likewife charged them with letters to their magiftrates, and 
to Catiline. To the Gauls they promifed liberty, and 
they defired Catiline to enfranchise the flaves, and march 
immediately to Rome. Along >«rith the ambaffadors, they 
ient one Titus of Crotona, to caYry the letters to Catiline. 
But the meafurcs of thefe inconfiderate men, who generally 
^confulted upon their affairs over their wine, and in company 
with women, were foon difcovcred by the indefati|;able 
diligence, the fdber addrcfs^ and great capacity of Cicero, . 
He had his emiffaries in all ^arts of the city, to trace every 
itep they tcok^ and lu: had, befides, a f^^cret correfpondence 

witk. 
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with toany who pretended to join in the coofpiracy j by 
which means he got intelligence of their treating with thofe 
firangers. 

In confequence hereof, he laid an ambufh for the Cro- 
Ionian in the night, and feized him and the letters ^ the 
ambaiTadors themfelves privately lending him their affifl- 
ance*. Early in the morning he aflembled the fenate in 
the temple of Concord, where he read the letters, and took 
the depolitions of the witqelTes. Junius Silanus depofed, 
that feveral perfons had heard Cethegus fay, that three 
confuU and four praetors would very foon be killed. The 
evidence of Pifo, a man of confular dignity, contained 
circumflances oT the like nature. And Caius Sulpitius, 
one of the prfetors, whjp was fent to Cethcgus's houfe, 
found there a great quantity of javelins, fwords, poinards, 
and other arms, all new furbilhed. Ai^laft, the fenate 
giving the Crotonian a promife of indemnity, Lentulus- 
faw himfelf entirely detected, ^nd laid down his ofBce 
(for he was then praetor) : he put off his purple robe in the 
houfe, and took another more fuitable to his prcfcnt dif- 
trefsl Upon which, both he and his accomplices were 
delivered to the praetors, to be kept in cuilody^ but not in ^ 
chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting, 
without in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero 
went out and gave them an account of it. After which, 
they condufted hirai to the houfe of a friend who lived in 
his neighbourhood ^ his own being taken up with the 
women, who were then employed in the myfterious rites of 
the goddefs, whom the Romans cMBonay or the Good, and> 
the Greeks Gynecea, An annual facrifice is offered her in 
the conful's houfe by his wife and mother, and the veftal ^ 
virgins giye their attendance. When Cicero was retired to- 
the apartments afligned him,, with only a few friends,; he . 
hegan to conlider what punidiment he (hould inflift upon 
the criminals. He was extremely loth to proceed to a ca* 
pital one, which the nature of their offence feemcd to de* 
maud,, as well by'reafon of the mildnefs. of his difpolition^., 
as for fear of incurring the cenfure of making an extrava- 
gant and fevere ufe of his power againll men who were of 

* Thcfc ambaffadors had besn fnlicited by Urabrcnes to join his . 
party. Upon mature deliberation they thought it fafell fo abide by 
the ftatc, and difcovercd ;he flot to.Fabiun S^nga the patrti>of their 
BaiioD. 
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the firfl families, and had powerful connexions in B.omev 
On the other fide, if he gave them a more gentle chaftifc^ 
ment, he thought he fhould Hill l^ave fomething to fear 
from them. He knew that they would never reft with any- 
thing lefs than death, but would rather break out into the 
moft defperate villanies, when their former wicked nefs vras 
Sharpened with anger and refentment. ' Beiides, he might 
himfelf b> branded with the mark of timidity and' weak-^ 
nefs, and the rather becaufe he was generally fuppofed not- 
to have much courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a refolution, the women- 
who were facrificing obferved an extraordinary prefage^ * 
When the fire on the altar feemed to be extinguiihed, a 
flrong and bright f^ame fuddenly broke out of the embers- ^ 
The other women were terrified at the prodigy, but the 
veftal virgins ordered Tcrentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him 
immediately, and command him from them, '^ Boldly to 
** follow his bed judgment in the fervice of his country y, 
** becaufe the goddefs, by the brighncfs of this flame, 
•* promifed him not only fafety, but glory in hiseriterprifc." 
Terentia was by no means of a meek and timorous difpofi- 
tion, but had her ambition, and (as Cicero himftlf fays) 
took a greater (hare with him in politics^ than (he permitted^- 
him to have in domcflic bufinefs. She now informed him. 
of the prodigy, and exafperated him againft the criminals. 
His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of his- 
pbilofophical friends, whom he made great ufe of in the 
adminiftration, ftrengthened him in the fame purpofe. 

Next day, the fenate met to deliberate on the punifhment 
of the confpirators, and Silanus, being firft aiked his opi^ 
nion, gave it for fending ^them to prifbn,, and punifhing 
them in the fevered manner that wat; poflible. The reft in 
their order agreed with him, till it came to Caius Casfar,, 
who was afterwards dictator; Ca&far, then a young man, 
and juft in the dawn of power, both in his meafures and- 
his hopes, wastaking Uiat road which he continued in till 
he turned the Roman commonwealth into a monarchy. 
1'his was not obferved by others, but Cicero had ftrong^ 
fufpicions of him. He took care, however, not to give 
him a fufhcient handle againft him. Some fay the conftrL 
had almoft got the neceifary proofs, and that Ca&far hadu 
narrow efcape. Others alTert, that Cicero purpofely ne- 
gle^led the informations that might havel^een had againft 
blm, for fear of his filends and hia grestt intereft. .For, 

• ha<i. 
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had Caefar been brought under the fame predicament ^ith 
the confpirators, it would rather have contributed to fave 
than to deftroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he rofe and 
declared, '* Not for punifhing them capitally, but for con- 
*' fifcating their eftates, and lodging them in any of the 
*' towns of Italy that Cicero (hould pitch upon, where they 
'^ might be ke^t in chains till Catiline was conquered*/* 
To this opinion, which was on the merciful fide, and fup« 
ported with great eloquence by him who gave it, Cicero 
himfelf added no fmall weight. For in his fpeech he gave 
the arguments at large for both opinions, firft for the former^ 
and afterwards for that of Caefar. And all Cicero^s friends, 
thinking it would be lefs invidious for him, to avoid 
putting the criminals to death, w^ere for the latter fentence ^ 
infomuch that even Silanus changed fides, and excufed 
himfelf, by faying that he did not mean capital punifhment, 
for that imprifonment was the fevered which a Roman fe- 
nator could fuffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catu- 
lus. He declared for capital puniQiment ; and Cato.fup- 
ported him, exprefling in ilrong terms his fufpicions of 
Csefar J which fo roufcd the fpirit and indignation of the 
fenatc, that they made a decree for fending the confpirators 
to execution. Caefar then oppofed the confifcatiog their 
goods 'y for he faid,.it was unreafonable, when they rcjefted 
the mild part of his fentence, to adopt the fevere. As the 
majority flill infided upon it, he appealed to the tribunes. 
The tribunes, indeed, did not put in their prohibition, but 
Cicero himfelf gave up the point, and agreed that the 
goods (hould not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the fenate to the 
criminals, who were not all lodged in one houfe, but in 
thofe of the feveral praetors. Firft he took Lcntulus from 
the Palatine hill, and led him down the Fia Sacra, and 
through the middle of the ybrum. The principal perfohs 
in Rome attended the conful on all fides, like a guard ) 
the people ftood filent at the horror of the fcene ; and the 
youth looked on with fear and aftonilhmcnt, as if they we're 
initiated that day in fome awful ceremonies' of ariliecraitic 

power. 



• Plutarch fccm* here to fntimate, that after the defeat of Catiline,- 
^l*<ey might be put upon tkeir trial ; but it a] pcaii from Sulhift that 
^nUt hftd no fuch iountioti. 
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power, Whcil he had pafled thtforum^ and was come t(T 
theprifoh, he delivered Lentulus to the executioner. After- 
wards he brought Cethegus, and all the reft in their order, 
and they were put to death. In his return he faw others 
who vvere in the confpiracy (landing thick in the ybr£/w7. 
As thefe knew not the fate of their ringleaders, they were 
■waiting for night, in order to go to their refcue, for they 
fuppofcd them yet alive. Cicero, therefore, called out to 
them aloud, They did live. The Romans, who choofe to 
avoid all inaufpicious, words, in this manner exprefs death. 

By this time it grew late, and as he paffed through the 
forum\.o go to his own houfe, the people now did not condudl 
him in a (ilent and orderly manner, but crowded to hail 
him with loud acclamations and plaudits, calling him the 
fMviour and fecond founder of Rome, The ftreets were il- 
luminated * with a multitude of lamps and torches placed 
by the doors. The women held out lights from the tops of the 
houfes, that they might behold, and pay a proper compli- 
ment to the man who was followed with folemnity by a 
train of the greateft men in Rome, moll of whom had di- 
UlnguiQied themfelves by faccefsful wars, led up triumphs, 
arid enlarged the empire both by fca and land. All th^e, 
in their difcourfe with each other as th?y went along, ac- 
knowledged that Rome was indebted to many generals and 
great men of that age for pecuniary acquifitions, for rich 
fpolls, for power, but for prefervation and fafcty to Cicero 
alone, who had refcued her from fo great and dreadful a 
danger. Not that his quafhing the enterprjfe, and punitli- 
ing the delinquents, appeared fo extraordinary a thing j hut 
the wonder was, that he could fupprefs the greateft con- 
fpiracy that ever exifted, with fo little inconvenience to the 
(ftatCvWith^ij^tl^e^Je^ft. (edition or tumult. For many who 
had joined Catiline, left him on receiving iBtelligence of 
the fate of Xentulus and Cethegus j and that traitor giving 
Antony battle with the troops that remained, was deftroy- 
ed ^' ith his whole army. 

Yet forae wer^ difpleafed with this conduft and fuccefs 
of Cicero, and incliBed to do him all poflible injury. At 
the head of this fadlion were fome of the magiftrates for thc- 
•nfuing year y Csefar who was to be pra&tor^ and MeteUus 

and 

* Illuminations are of high antiqaity. They came originally from 
the nodlumal celebration of religious xn> {lories; and on thac accouat< 
parried thi; idea ox veneration '^nd ref^Cvt witli tbem*' 
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and Bedia* tribunes. Thefe lad entering upon tlicir oHice 
a few day$ before that of Cicero^s expired, would not fuffer 

! him to addrefs the people. They placed their own benches 
OD the rq/ira, and only gave him permiffion to take the 
oath upon laying down his office f , after which he was to 
defcend immediately. Accordingly, when Cicero went up, 
it was expe6ked that he would take the cuftomary oath ^ 
but iilence being made, inftead of the ufual form, he 

. adopted one that was new and fingular. The purport of it ' 
was, that, ** He had faved his country, and preferved the 
" empire j" and all the people joined in it. 

This exafperated Caefar and the tribunes Hill more, and 
they endeavoured to create him new troubles. Amon|^ 

' other things they prdpofcd a decree for calling Pompey 
home with his army, to fupprefs the defpotic power of 
Cicero. It was happy for him, and for the whole com- 
monwealth, that Cato was then one of the tribunes ; for 
be oppofed them with an authority equal to theirs, and a 
reputation that was much greater, and confequently broke 
their meafures with eafe. He made a fet fpeech upon 
Cicero^s confulfhip, and reprefented it info glorious a ligh% 
that the highell honours were decreed him, and he was 
called the father of his country ; a mark of di ft in 6k ion which 
boas ever gained before. Cato bellowed that title on hint 
before the people, and they confirmed it J. 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly 
great ; but he rendered himfelf obnoxious and burthen- 
feme to many, not by any ill aftion, but by continually 
praifing and magnifying himfelf. He never entered the 
fcnate, the aflembly of .the people, or the courts of judi* 
cature, but Catiline and Lentulus were the burthen of hif ^ 
fong. Not fatisfied with this, his writings were fo inter- 
larded with encomiums on himfelf, that though his ftyle 
^as elegant and delightful, his difcourfes were difgufting 
)nd naufeous to the reader > for the blemifh Auck to him 
^ke an incurable difeafe. 

But 



• Bcftia went out of office on the eighth of December. MetcUa* 
8nd Sextius were tribunes. 

t The confuls took two oaths; one, on entering into their office, 
that they would aA according to the laws ; the other, on quitting it, 
tliat they had not atSled contrary to the laws. 

I C^Catulus was the firft who gave him the title. Cato, as trlbun^. 
^oofirmed it be£ore the people. 
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But tliough he had fuch an inftitiable aviditj of honour, 
he was never unwilling that others fhould have their fhare. 
For he was entirely free from envj, and it appears from 
his works that he was moft liberal in his praifes, not only 
of the ancientSy but of thofe of his own time. Many of 
his remarkable faytngs, too, of this nature, are prefer ved. 
Thus of Ariftotle he faid, " That he was a river of flowing 
*' gold j" and of Plato's Dialogues, " I'hat if Jupiter were 
*^ to fpeak, he would fpeak as he did.'' Theophraflus he 1 
ufed to call his'^* particular favourite ;" and being afked 
which of Demodhenes's orations he thought the bed, he 
anfwered, ** The longefl." Some who affed to be zealous 
admirers of that orator, complain, indeed, of Cicero^s fay- 
ing in one of his epidles, '^ That DemoHhenes fometimes 
** nodded in his orations:" but they forget the many g: eat 
encomiums he bellowed on him in other parts, of his 
works ; and do hot confider that he gave the title of 
philippics to his orations againfl Mark Antony, which were 
the mod elaborate he ever wrote. There was not one of his 
cotemporaries celebrated either for his eloquence or philofo- 
phy, whofe fame he did not promote, either by fpeaking or 
writing of hixk in an advantageous manner. He perfuaded 
Caefar, when di6lator, to grant Cratippus the peripatetic,, 
the freedom of Rome. ' He like wife prevailed upon tlie 
council of Areopagus to make out an order, for defiring him 
to remain at Athens, to inllrudl the youth \ and not de- 
prive their city of fuch an ornament. There are, more- 
over, letters of Cicero's to Herodes, and others to his fon, 
in which he direfts them to fludy philofophy under Cra* 
tippus. But he accufes Gprgias«the rhetorician of accuf- 
toming his fon to a life of pleafure and intemperance, and 
therefore forbids the young man his Ibciety. Amongd his 
Greek letters, this, and another to Pelops the Byzantine, 
are all that difcover any thing of refentment. His re- 
primand to Gorgias certainly was right and pfoper, if he 
was the diflblute man that he pafled for \ but he betrays aa 
exceflive meannefs in his expoftulations with Pelops, for 
negleding to procure him certain honours from the city of 
Byzantium. 

Thefe were the effc£ls of his vanity. Superior keen n eft 
of expreflion, too, which he had at command, led him into 
many violations of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius in 
a certain caufe ^ and his client was acquitted in confequcnce 
of his defence. Afterwards Munatius profecuted. Sabinus^ 
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•oe of Cicero^s friends 3 upon which he was fo much tranf- 
ported with anger as to fay, " Thinkeft thou, it was the 
" merit of thy caufe that faved thee, and not rather the 
*' cloud which I threw over thy crimes, and which kept 
"tbcm from the fight of the court." He had fuccecd«;d 
in an encomium on Marcus CraiTus from the rojlrum \ and 
a few days after as publicly reproached him. " What !'* 
faid Craffus, " did you not lately praife me in the place 
** where you now ftand ?" " True j" anfwered Cicero, 
** but I did it by way of experiment, to fee what I could 
** make of a bad fubjefl." Craffus had once affirmed, that 
none of his family ever lived above threefcore years \ but 
afterwards wanted to contradidi it, and faid, '* What could 
** I be thinking of when I affcrted fuch a thing ?" " Yott 
" knew," faid Cicero, "that fuch an affertion would be very 
" agreeable to the people of Rome." Craffus happened, 
one day, to profefs himfelf much pleafed with that maxim 
of tbe Stoics, ** * The good man is always rich." " I 
*' imagine," faid Cicero, " there is another more agreeable to 
"you, All things belong to the prudent,'^'* For Craffus wat 
notorioufly covetous. Craffus had two fons, one of which 
lefembled a man called Accius fo much, that his mother 
was fufpedled of an intrigue with him. This young maa 
fpoke in the fenate with great applaufe \ and Cicera being 
aiked what he thought of him, anfwered in Greek, axia4 
Crajfouf. When Craffus was going to fct out for Syria^ 
be thought it better to leave Cicero his friend than his 
eneiny, and therefore addreffed him one day in an obliging 
i&anner, and told him he would come and fup with him. 
Cicero accepted the offer with equal politenefs. A few 
days after, Vatinius likcwife applied to him by his friends, 
and dciired a reconciliation,. ** What I" faid Cicero, " docs 
Vatinius too want to fup with me ? Such were his jefts 
upon Craffus. Vatinius had fcrophulous tumors in his 
iieck^ and one day when he was pleading, Cicero called 
him " ^ tumid orator." An account was once brought 
"Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which being afterwards con- 
"^radifted, he faid, ** May vengeance feize the tongue that 

•' told" 

• w«»r« Meet V «^i|. The Greek nf^f f gnifies cunning, ihrewd, 
P*udent, as well as wife ; and in any ot. the former acceptations the 
?toic maxim was applicable to Craffus. Thus frugi, in Latin, is ufcd 
"''differently cither tor faving prudence, or for.fober wifdom. : 

t An ilUmannercJ pun, which fignifies e.ther that the young maa 
^^ worthy of Cf «ffu«, or that he was the foa of Accius. 
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** told the lie !'' When Caefar propofed a decree for diftr^ 
buting the lands In Campania among the foldiers, many o£ 
the fenators were difpleafed at it ; and Lucius GelHus, ia 
particular, who was one of the oldeft of them, faid, " TKat 
** (hall never be while I Jive." " Let us wait a whilethen, 
faid Cicero, " for Gellius requires no very long credit. 
There was one 0£lavius who had it objedted to him, that 
he was an African. One day when Cicero was pleading^^ 
thTs man faid he could not hear him. " That is fomewhat 
** ftrange," faid Cicero, *' for you are not without a hole in 
^* your ear *." When Metellus Nepos told him, *' That 
** he had ruined more as an evidence, than he had faved as 
** an Advocate j" " I grant it," faid Cicero, ** for I have more 
** truth than eloquence." A young man, who lay under 
the imputation of having given his father a poifoned oake»^ 
talking in an infblent manner, and threatening that Cicera 
(hould feel the weight of his reproaches, Cicero anfwered, 
** I. had much rather have them than your cake.", Publius 
Seflius had taken Cicero, among others, for his advocate, 
in a caufe of £bme importance *, and yet he would fuflPer na 
man to fpeak but himfelf. ^hen it appeared that he would 
be acquitted, and the judges were giving their verdi<Sl, 
Cicero called to him, and faid, '' SeAius, make the bed 
** ufe of your time to day, for to morrow you will be out 
" of office f ." Publius Cotta, who affected to be thought 
an able lawyer, though he had neither learning nor capa- 
city, being called in as a witnefs in a certain caufe, declared, 
*' He knew nothing of the matter." ** Perhaps," faid 
Cicero, *' you think I am afking you fome queftion ia 
'* law," Metellus Nepos, in fome difference with Cicero, 
often afking him, ** Who is your father ?" he replied, 
** Your mother has made it much more difEcult for you to 
** anfwer th^t queflion." For his mother had not the 
xnoit unfullied reputation. This Metellus was himfelf a 
man of a light unbalanced mind. He fuddenly quitted the 
tribunitial office, and failed to Pompey in Syria y and when 
he was there, he returned in a manner ftill more abfurd. 
When his preceptor Philagrus died, he buried him in a 
pompous manner, and placed the figure of a crow in marble 

on 

* A mark of ilavery amon^ft fome nations ; but the Africans wore 
pendants in their ears by way of ornament. 

f Probably, Seltius, not being ^ profefied advocate, wotild not be 
employed to fpeak for any t^ody elfe ; and therefore Cicero meant theft 
he ihould indulge his vanity iu fpeakiag for himfelf. 
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"Dolilfr ttionumcnt *. *' This," faid Cicero, " ffts one of the 
''wifed things you ever did ^ for your preceptor has taught 
•*you rather to fly than to fpcak f ." Marcus Appius 
having mentioned in the introduction to one o£ his plead* 
ings, that his friend had deiired him to try every refource 
of care, eloquence, and 6delity in his caufe, Ciceio faid, 
'' What a hard-hearted man you are, not to do any one 
" thing that your friend has defired you ?" 

It feems not foreign to the bufinefs of an orator, to ufe 
this cutting raillery againil enemies or opponents \ but his 
employing it indifcriminateljr, merely to raife a laugh, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious. To give a few ia« 
ilaoces: He ufed to call Marcus Aquilius, AdrqftuSy be- 
caufe be had two fons-ia-law who were both in exile {. 
Lucius Gotta, a great lover of wine, was cenfor when 
Cicero folicited the confulfhip. Cicero, in the courfe of 
his canvafs, happening to be thirfty, called for water, and 
faid to his friends who flood round him as he drank, *• You 
'* do well to conceal me, for you are afraid that the cenfor 
"win call me to account for drinking water," Meeting 
Voconius one day with three daughters, who were very 
plain women, he cried out : 

On this conception PhoBbus never fniiled §. 

Marcus Gellius, who was fuppofed to be of fervile ex- ' 
'traftion, happening to read fome letters in the fenate with 
s'lood and llrong voice, " Do not be furprifed at it," faid 
Cicero, " far there have been public criers in his family.*' 
rauftus, the fon of Sylla the diflator, who had profcribed 
^reat numbers of Romans, having run deep in debt, and 
*afted great part of his eftate, was obliged to put up public 
Wis for the falc of it. Upon which, Cicero faid, " 1 like 
** thefe bills much better than his father's." 

Many hated him for thefe keen farcafmsj which en- 
couraged Clodius and liis fa<Elion to form their fchemes 
.^gainil him. The oqcafion was this : Clodius, who was 

•of 

* It was ufual zmongft the aticients to place emUematic figiirfs on 
«e monuments of the dead; and thefe were either fuch inflrumcnts as 
["tprefentcd the profcflion of the deceafed, or fuch animalj as refcoi- 
Jiied them in difpofition. 

t Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions* 

\ Becaufe Adraftus had married his daughters to Eteocles and Po* 
7'1'ccp, who were exiled. 

S A verfe of Sophocles, (peaking of Laiu»'tbe f^tlier af Oedipus. 
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of a noble family, young and adventurous, entertained %, 
paflion for Pompeia, the wife of Caefar. This induced him, 
to get privately into the houfe, which he did in the liabit of, 
a female mufician. The women were offering in Cacfar's . 
houfe that myftcrious facrifice which is kept from the fight 
and knowledge of men. But, though no man is fuffered ta{ 
aflift in it, Clodius, who was very young, and had his fac^^ 
yet fmooth, hoped to pafs through the women to Potnpeia 
uVidifcovered. As he entered a great houfe in the night, 
he was puzzled to find his way j and one of the women be- 
longing to Aurelia, Caefar's mother, feeing him wandering 
up and down, afked him his name. Being now forced to 
fpeak, he faid he was feeking Abra, one of Pompcia^s 
maids. The woman, perceiving it was not a female 
voice, (hrieked out, and called the matrons together. They 
immediately madje faft the doors, and, fearching the whole 
houfe, found Clodius fkulking in the apartment of the maid 
Mrho introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noife, Caefar divorced Pompeia j 
and profecuted Clodius for that a£t of impiety. Cicero 
was at that time his friend j for, during the confpiracy of 
Catiline, he had been ready to give him all the afTiidahce in 
his power; and even attended sis one of his guards. Clodius 
infifted in his defence, that he was not then at Rome, but 
at a confiderable dillance in the country. But Cicero at* 
tellei that he came that very day to his houfe, and talked 
with him about fome particular buiinefs. This was, in- 
deed, matter of faft ; yet probably it was not fo much the 
influence of truth, as the neceffity of fatisfying his wife 
Tcrentia, that induced him to declare it. She hated 
Clodius on account of his iider Clodia : for ihe was per- 
fuaded,that that lady wanted to get Cicero for her hufband j 
and that fhe managed the defign by one Tullus. As 
TuUus was an Intimate friend of Cicero!s, and likewise 
condantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his neighbour, 
that circumftance (Irengthened her fufpicions. Befides, 
Tercntia was a woman of an imperious temper, and, having 
an afcendant over her huiband, (he put him upon giving 
evidence againd Clodius. Many other perfons of honour 
alleged againil him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, of 
bribing the people, and corrupting the women. Na/, 
X#ucullus brought his maid-fervants to prove that Clodius 
had a criminal commerce with his own filler, who was the 
wife of that Roblefoan. This was the youngeft of the 

iifiers>. 
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Mtn, And it was generallj believed that he had con- 
De6l]on« of the fame kind with his other fitters ^ one 
I of which, named Tertia, was married to Martius Rex } 
and the other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter 
was called ^adrantaria^ becaufe one of her lovers 
palmed upon her a purfe of fmall brafs money^ inftead 
of filver; the fmallefl braA coin being called a ^a^ 
drans* h wa& on this filler's account that Clodius was 
moft cenfured. As the people fet themfelves both again ft 
the witncfiies and the profecutors, the judges were fo terri- 
fied, that they thought it neceiTary to place a guard about 
' tlie court ', and moH of them confounded the letters upoa 
. the tablets *• He feemed, homever, to be acquitted by the 
majority^ but it was faid to be through pecuniary appli- 
cations. Hence C^talus, when he met the judges, faid, 
" You were right m defiring a guard for your defence *> for 
** you were afraid that fomebody would take the money 
" from you.'' And when Clodius told Cicero, that the 
judges did not give credit to his dep^fition j " Yes," faid 
ne, '* five and twenty of them believed me, for fo many 
"condemned you 5 nor did the other thirty believe you, 
'for they did not acquit you till they had received your 
** money." As to Caefar, when he was called upon, he 
Sfare no tedimony again ft Clodius ^ nor did he affirm that 
he was certain of any injury done his bed. He only faid, 
**Hehad divorced Pompeia, becaufe the wife of Carfar 
* ought not only to be clear of fuch a crime, but of the 
" veryVpicion of it." 

After Clodius had efcaped this danger, and was eledled 
tnbune of the people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and 
left neither circumllance nor • perfon untried to ruin him. 
«e gained the people by laws that flattered their inclina- 
tions, and the confuls by decreeing them hrge and wealthy 
provinces; for Pifowas to have Macedonia, and Gabinius 
^yna. He regiilered many mean and indigent perfons as 
citizens J and armed a number of flaves for his conftaut 
.s^tendants. Of the great triumvirate, Craflus was an 
, avowed enemy to Cicero. Pompey indifferently carefTed 
hoth parties, and Caefar was going to fet out upon his ex- 
pedition, to Gaul. Though the latter was not his friend, 
jwt rather fufpedled of enmity fince the affair of Catiiinc, 
jt was to hira that he applied. The favour he aiked of; 
'"m, was, that he would take him as his lieutenant ; and 

Caefar 
* See tbe note on the parallel paflage io the life of Casfar. 
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Caefar gaantiid it *• Clodtus peroetviag that Gicero wouldr 
by this means, get out of the teach of hi6 tribunitial power* 
pretended to be inclined to a reconoiHati»a. He thvcvr 
moft of the blaaie of the late difference on Tecentia \ and 
fpoke always of Cicero in terms 'of candour, not 4i^c.*an 
adv^iary viodi^ively inclioed, bat as one friend migiit 
complain of another. This reoao^ed CiceioV feara 'ro-:«ii- 
tirely f , that he gayt up the lieuttnamcy which > C^far 
h^d indulged him with) and began to attend to^ bufinefa as 
before* 

Csefar was (b'much piqacd at this proceeding', that^fae 
encouraged Clbdius again (1 hith, and drew o$ Ponipey 
•cftttrely from hia intereil. He deohiFed^ too,- before the 
people, that Cicero, in his opinion, had been guilty of ^a 
flagrant violation of all juilice and 'law, in putting Lenliulus 
and Getbegus to^eath, without any form of^triaL ^*his 
was the. charge which he was fummofied to anfwer, Cicero 
then pat on mournings let his hair grow, and, with every 
token of didreis, went about to lupplicate^ the p«eple« 
>Clodms took care to meet him every where in theillreets, 
with hts audacious andinfolent crew, who infulted htsa^on 
rhia ohange of drefs, and- often' difliirbed hi« appHcHttod» by 
"pdtingvbim with dirt and itoncs. However, almoil ail ahe 
.equ^Tian order went into mourning with him $ 'and fio 
.fewer than twenty thoufand young men, of the bef^^^iiii. 
: ii«s, attended him with. their hair difhevellcd, and edtreated 
the people for him. Afterwards the fenate met|> with an 
intent to decree that the people fhouIB change their habits, 
. as in tiitrcs of- public mourning. But, as the confuls op- 
pofed it, and Clodius befet the houfe with hisf's^med^band 
of rtifiiansj many of the fcnatofs ran out, reivdiilg their gar- 
ments, and exclaiming agaiad the outrage. 

But this fpe^lacle excited neither compaffioa itor ihame ^ 
and it appeared that Cicero muft either go into exile,' of de- 
cide" the difpute with the fword. In this txtremity he ap- 
plied to Pompey for aiTiftance 5 but he^had purpofely ab- 
fented himfelf, and remained at his Alban villa, '^ Cicero 
fiift fent his fon-in-law Pifo to him, and <!fterwards went 
himrfelf.' Wht*n Pompey waS informed of his afiival, he 

could 

* Ctcero T-ys that this Heutfttancy was a volun'tary offer of CsBfuiV 
Ep. ad Att. 

^■\ It docs not appear that Cicero was irfliiencedby this dOndu(5t of 
Clodius : He had always exprtiLd an iudiiicrtnce to iht lieutenancy 
that was oflcrcJ to hini by Cwl'-r. l^p. ad Att. i. ii. 18. 
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csdl3 licit hmM<o lo^ kim b the face. He was 'Con- 
founded at the thoBght ef an interview with his injured 
fiJead, wfaa hftdfaiq^ht fuck battles for bias, and rendered 
him fo many ierrk:ei in the coariie of hit adminidrajtion. 
Sm being now fonf^n^aw to Cwfar, he facrificed his fonncr 
oW^stwna to tlmt conncAioBf and went out at a back- 
door to avoid his fveleswe. 

Cieaee, thnts battai^d and ^cfertcd, kad ccc<iiii& to the 
coafitls. Gabiaatts always Created irioi rudelj j Imt Pifo 
bekayed wkh foaae cMrtlatf • Ue adidicd kia& to witkdrrw 
ffsm the torreat of •Clodtits'^s ragie ^ to bear this changed 
iht xbots wkh patknce :; tnd to be onoe more the favionr 
^f htt cooatry, wktch^ for bit fake, was io ail tlm4roizble 
aad eottmocion. 

After this anfwec, Ciceso confolted wtdi bis friends. 
bieuUns adyifed him to Awfj aad afiuf ed hiai be-wonld be 
7iftDiio»s. Others werex)f i^aion that it wasbeil toiBj^ 
bbcaofe the people w«nld .faon be defiroifi of his retiEcn^ 
when t^jr weic Weary. of dM extrarafrince'aad madndis of- 
Ctedias. He approved of this Mt ad«iee4 and taking a> 
dnoe of Ailinerva, which he had long kept in his honfe- 
^nA great devotioB^ he carided it to 4lie capitol, ondt 
iidicaied it there^ with this ififaription, To NLaamv^ 
isa raoTECTflLEss of Ramju Aboot aiid night be: pri- 
mely quitted the city^ ^lad, with fonie friends wbo<at« 
tended to coadu^ bin, took bis route on foot through Lu-* 
^oaoia, intefidiog to paft from thraice to Sicily. 

It was no fooner known that he waa fled, tbao Clodiua 
procured a decree of bani(hment j^ainft hi«, which pro* 
bibited .bias &re nnd watery and admffloci into 4ny houfe 
vitkan five hundred miles of Italy. But fuch wats the 
^ttieration the\people had for Clceto, tbatia {(eoeral there 
was no regard paid to the decree. They fliowed kim every 
(on of civiisty, and cooda^d him on his way with the 
aratt cordial attentioo* X^nly at Hippooiumi a city of 
iucaaia^ now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily^ 
who had part icttlar.obligat ions to him, and, amon^ otkct 
^iogs, bad a« appointawBt under him, When confol, aa 
farv^or of the works, now xdbfod to admit bim into has 
boii&fe 'f but/ at the iame time, acquainted him that bo 
wonld appoint a place in the xountry^ for his receptiom 
And Caius Virgins us *y the praetor of Sicily « though in- 
yo*.Y. F ^cbttd 

♦ Soaicxopie* have It f^irgUitu ' 
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debted to Cioero for coniiderable SttrictSf wrote to forbid 
him entrance ioto that iiland. . . ! , . ^^ 

Difcouraged at thcfe iaftances of ingratitude^ he repaiined 
f;o.Brfiiidu[fmm, i/vbere he embarked for D^tnrhaphiMO).:, At 
it£k he had a- favourable gale, bai the BtiUd^j the.wimt 
tutoed abouV and drove hito baek l« port. Hefed fa.!!^ 
bttwever, again, as foon as tbe.wiad^^as £iir. t(Ji re«^ 
ported, thalt when he waa g^ng totend:at/D)rr4i#^iilfl^ 
there happened to be an earthquake>«n4'the fe^ rj^|ied>|o 
Bigreat.didance from the ibore* The diyiners ii3|e«red;th^ 
his. eiile would be of no long cootiRuan^, • f^c- ^hj^rg ^ecff 
tokenixof a fudden change, ^reat iMini\bef9 of pepptf oan^is 
ttopay their re%e£ks to him $ rand the pities of Greee^ A^^v^ 
which ihoi^ld (how him the ji^re^tefi civi)ij^e9:; <jret he,c«kii« 
tinaed dejefied and dircoiv$)}fite» Like ^ fAffiana^e lo«e4> 
he ' often caft a longing look towards Italf ^ and^ by^h^nred 
»rith a littlfinefs x>f fpirit^ which could not have be^n e^^ 
peeked from a foan that had enjoyed fuch opportunities pf 
cultivation from .letteif& and pbilofopby^ Nay, ^e had otxt^ 
defired his friends not to call him an orator, but a philofi^ 
phec, becanfe h« had made j)hilorophy. his.bufineft, and 
fhetoric on]y the initrument of his political opei^ti^os.' 
.Sttt.opLnJQn*has great power to efface the tin&ure^ of- 
phil|>fopby» and infofe the pafliop^. of the yulgar iptx> the 
^nds of fiatefmen, who have a neceffary. connexion. and 
commerce with tlie multitude ^^unlefs they tfdke care iq, to 
engage in every thing extrinfic,. as to attend to. the hufi-^ 
jieis only, without imbibing the paflions:thf^'a(ft^tVex:9m- 
«)on confequence of that bufinefs* , ^^ - 

After Clodius bad banilhed Ciceco, be biirnt bis vZ/Arx, 
and his houfe in Rome ^ and on the place where the latter 
^ood^ jpre6ted.a temple to liberty* His gopds he put upu^o- 
au^ion, and the crier gave notice Qf it every day, .butjp 
buyer appeared. By theie means he became formidable, 
to the patricians 3 and haying drawn the people ^'ith-blm- 
^ into the moA audacious infolence and effrontery, I^e attacked 
fompey, and called in .queftion fome of ^his;a,£l3,and 
ordinances in the wars. As this.expoied Pompey to fomipje- 
fiedlions, he blamed himfelf greatly for abandoning Cicero ^ 
and, entirely changing his plan, took every xpeaps for. 
a&din|; his return. As Clodius cooffta^tly qppofedtbem, 

the 

* a4« fignifiei not only tpinicn, hvLtgUry, /ame,znd,hj zn e^fj 
figure* « faJiMfirfamt. The reader wiU. ciioofe whieh fenie he tbiiikv 
keft. * • 
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^cf'ftif&te decreed that no public budnefs of anf kiod 
(hould be difpatched b^ their body till Cicero was re- 
called. ' ' 

In the con^fu^Hiip of Lentulps the fedition increafcd^ 
kfitit ef the trrb^es were wounded in iht forum ; and 
Qolnttis,- the brother of Cicero, was left for doad axfiong 
tht flain. The p^rople began now to change their opinion ; 
aid 'A4inius-'I\iil6/ one of 'the tribunes, wfts the (irft who 
venttrr^d 16 caU'Clodiurs to anfwer for his violRtion of the 
poblie^ peeice. Many bf- the people of Rome, and of the 
Ael^bourtng; cifies, joined Pompej *, with whole alliftanco 
l^e drore Olodiuf t>ut oi the Jhrumi and then ^efummoned 
fhfef ^itl£%ns to vote. le \s faid that nothing t^as etrer carried 
sf^ong" ilie commons wkh lb great unanimity ^ and th« 
fi^h^e fendfcavouring to giv* ilill higher proofs of their at- 
fdcHiiBeht to Cicero, decreed that their thanks ihotild be 
p^€tf \^e cities which had treated hkn with kindnefs and 
cc(t>^A^ during his etile; and that his tbwn and country 
liftMfes; which Clodius had demoltCbed, (hould be rebuilt 
rftf^t^ie public charge*^ 

^"Ci<i«?ro' rctdtned fixteen months after his battiAmcnt ; 

aftd fucfrjoy^was escpreffed by the cities, fomucfa eagern^fsto 

^eet*H}m ^y all ranks of people, that his own acbottnt of itis 

*irs tfiSn the truth, though he laid, « That Italy had brought ' 

^''liftti^ ^oiir her flloulders to Rome.** Craffds, who wiis hit 

^iftfnjy-'beforc his^^xile, now readily went to meet him, and 

^tS rftrohciied. In, thisj he faid, he wks; willing to oblige 

fiiS (3ir^'Publxtis, who was a great admirer of Cicero^ ' 

Not Itng after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity 
wh^ 'Olodiu's Ws abfcnt f , went np with a great isoiftt^any 
'ftftlic e^pttol, arid deftroy fed the trifaiumtial tabks^,* i^ ^^ich 
*^e recoffded all the ads in Clodius's time. • Clodius loud- 
^Fy'tom^Istined of this- proc^dmg.-< But Cicero anfwered, 
'^*' That his appotntment as tribune was Lrlrefgular,* becaufe 
""'he '#as of a p^triciart family, and confctjtiently all his 
^•*^ trfts were •fnVaiid.'*^ Cato was difpleafed^ ^nd oppofed 
'"CSce'ro in this affertion. l^ot that he praifed CladKiS 5 ion , 
"%%'CD^traryrhbVas extfemd^^ offctVded ^t hrs-^dniifjiftra- 



^jt i/if i.r 
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^''''4*TfK<f t«!rf\il^dccreed for reboiWittg fcis houfe in Rot«« n^sTt ^t t>3ol. 
"ibrhis Tufculan villa near 3000L and for his Formian ^^illa about half 

that fum, which Cicero called a very fcanty eiliniate. 

f ' Okero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was prefcnt; 

but Caiu9» the: brother of Clodius, being pr«tor, by hU means they 

were refcued oat of the hands of Cicero. 
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lion ; but he reprcfcnted, " That it would be a. violent 
f* ftretch of prerogative, for the fen ate to inmil fo many 
*^ decrees and a^s, among which were his own commiiHon 
** and his regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium," Th« 
difference which this produced between Cato and Cicero, 
did not come to an abfolute rupture ) it only leiTened the 
*varmlh of their friendfhip. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius ^ and being arraigned 
for the fa£l, he chofe Cicero for his advocate. The fenate 
fearing that the piofccution of a man of Milo'^s fpirit and 
xeputation, might produce fome tumult in the cky, ap^ 
pointed Pompey to prefide at this and the other trials 5 ar*4 
to provide both for the peace of the city, and the. courts pf 
juftice. In confequencc of which, he poftcd a body of 
ifoldiers in the^rzr«2 before day, and iecured every part of 
it. Tliis made Milo apprehenfive that Cicero would be 
difcon^erted dt fo unufual a fight, and lefs able to pleads 
He therefore perfuadcd him to come in a litter to the Jonmi ; 
^nd to repofe himfelf there till the judges were aflembled, 
and the court, filled. For he wiis not only timid in war^ 
but he had his fear when he (poke in public ^ and in many 
caufes he fcarce left trembling even in the height and ve- 
hemence of his eloquence, when he undertook to aOKl in 
the defence of Licinias Muf2)ena *, againfl the ptofecutloo 
cf Cato, he was ambitious to outdo fiortenOus, who had 
already ipoken with great applaufe ; for which reafon be 
fate up all night to prepare himfelf. But that watching 
and application hurt hlni fo much, that he appeared Infe* 
rior to bis rival. 

When he came out of the litter to open the caufe of 
I^Iilo, and fa w Potqpey feated on high, as in a camp, and 
weapons gllReting all around ^he ferufn^ he was fo con- 
founded that he could fcarce biegin his oration* For hjfe 
(hook, and his tongue faultered \ though Milo attended 
the trial with great courage, and had difdained to let his 
hair grow, or to put en mourning. Thefe eircomlVances 
'contributed not a little to his condemnation. 'A? for Cicero^ 
his trembling was imputed rather to jbrs a^nxiety for l^is 
'friend than to any particular timidity. . .; 

Cicero was appointed one of the piiefts called AugMs, in 
the room of young Craffus/who was killed in the Pift'^an 

. .. ' ^ .war. 

• Muraena had ret?incJ three advocate*, HcrtCBfiff?, Marcut Cr«f- 
fas and Ciccro. 
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tntr. Afterwards the province of Cilicia W9S allotted to 
bim y and he failed thither with an army of twelve thoufand 
foot, and two thoufand Bx hundred horfe. He had it ia 
charge to bring Cappadpcia to fubmit to king Ariobar- 
sanes ^ which he performed to thefatisfaiflion of all partie.%- 
without having recourfe to arms. And finding the CUi- 
OATii el%ied on the mlfcarriage of the Romans in Partbia, 
and the comoiotions in Syria, he brought them to order by 
thegentlenefs of his government. He refufed the prefents 
vkich the neighbouring princes offered him. He excufed 
l^e province from finding him a public table, and daiiy 
Sqtertakied at his own charge perfons of honour and learo-- 
hgi not with magnificence indeed, bu^ with elegance and 
fropriety. He had no porter at bis gate, nor did any man 
ever find bim, in bed^ for he rofc early in^the morning, 
and. kindly received diofe who came to pay their court tcy 
hiiQ, either Handing or walking before his door.- We ar^ 
told, that be n^ver caufed ^ny- man tt> be beaten with rods, 
or to have bi^ garments rent * y hever gave opprob'riou^- 
ISQ^age 19 bis^ anger^ i^or added infult to pttniibment*^ 
Qs-reQpvered the public money which had been embezzled^ 
iuid^enric^hed the cities with, it.. At 'the fame time, h^wa9- 
i«tisfied» if jlMtfe w^ had been smlty of fuch frauds^ .made 
xeftitutiooi^ and fixed no mark ot in&imy upon- them.- 

.He had alfp. a tjifte of war j for . he routed, the bands -of 
Sobers . that bad . poSeiTed themfelves .of Mou al Aman u&y . 
aad was faluted- by his army liuperotor on that account f . 
Qaediius J^. the orator/ having defired hiin to fend hiiu 
foott pantljers from Cilicia for his games at Rome, in his 
anfwcr he could not forbear boating of his atchievements; 
He bid, I'ttTbere were no panthers left in Cilicia. Thofe 
" .anipijs, in, their vexation to find t;hat they were the ohr 
":ly ohje^* 6f war, while every thing elfe w^s at^pcace^ 
^^vittt fled, into Caria.?* 

I. / ' ' . " F 3. (In- 

• • * • •' 

,*Th!s fliarfe pi igftomliiy waa of great' antlmiity.. '* Whcrefpri 
" H.;ouA ,tt)ok Davio*6 fervants, and (havcd on one half of their 
'^bcara fwdttit off thfiir garments to the middle, cven'to their buc- 
" to^ks, and Cent them away.*' % Sam. x. 4. 

t He not only received this mark of diftin(ftl6n, but public tjiinkf- 
prin^ wijT* ordered at Rome for his fucccfs ; and the people went 
licir to ^cree him » triumph. His Cervices, therefore, muft hare been 
confidefabie, and Plutarch feems to mention them too Cightly. • 

t Not Cascilius, but Cxlius. He wasthen sedile^ aud W4cted>ih^ 
F>uthcrs fo: his public iho^w- 
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' In his return from hh piVovince, 1^ (lopped at RhoiJiel^t 
aiili afterwards made fdtne'ftay ftt Athens) whteh he did 
with great pleafure, in remembrance of the conV^erfationW 
he had formerly had there. He had now the company. of 
'all that were moil famed for erudition^ andti^ed'hh 
forx«er friends and acquaintance. A(ttt he had received 
'*all due honours and marks of efleem from Gre^e, he pafT- 
ed on to .Rome, wheref he found the fire of diffention kta- 
iledy and every thing tending to a civil war. 

When the fenate decreed Inm a triumph^ he faid, ^* He 
*' had rather follow Caefar^s chariot -wheels in his triumph^ 
*' if a reconciliation could be effedled beVw^n him^and 
'** Pompey/' And in private he tried ever j hisftlb^' «id 
conciliating method, by writing to Clefar, dnd<<litreaflB|r 
'Fompey. After ' it came to au open rupture, and CsbAd' 
'was on hi^ march to Rome, Pompey did not ch'ool^'^ W«it 
for him, but retired, with numbers of the principal} dcit»€il& 
in his train, Cicero did not attend him in hiSsflight ', indp 
'therefore, it was believed that he would join Caeftir* Itts 
'certain that he i!u6iuated greatly in his opiDioOy Mid Wiis. 
^n the utmoft anxiety. For, he fays, in his epifttev, 
*' Whither (hall I turn ?— Pompey has thfe more honour- 
^ able caufe ? but Caefar manages his affairs witli the 
*' greateil addrefs, and is tnoft able to fave himlelf and Ms.. 
'^ friends. In fhbrt, I know whom to avoid/but not 
"'** whom to fcek." At laft, one Trebatioa; a friend rf 
^Caefar's, fignified to him by letter, that Cacfaf thought-lie 
had reafon to reckon him of his fide, and'to coaffder hlfti 
as partner of his hopes. ' But if his age would hot permit 
It, he might retire into Greece, and live therein ttaft.- 
€juillity, without any concedlion wjth either party. Cietfte 
was furpri fed that Caefar did not write himfel^ and 'ftd- 
fwered angrily, **' That he woiild do nothing unworthy of 
*' his political charaftcr." Such is the accbunt W^e* We 
of the matter in his epiftlcs. \ '.-.—;/-.. . , 

However, upon C»far*s marching fot Spain, hb er(afled 
the fea , and repaired to Pompey. His arHvaf was agreeable 
to the generality j but Cato blamed him privately fe^ takiftg 
this: meafure, *« As for mfe,'' faidhc, **it.woiiid havobeAi 
." wrong tdleave that party' which ftifabraced -from tSe 
** beginning •> but you alight have been much--' 'ttio^re 
'^ fefviceable to your country driS. ytfar firieridsi'if you-'had 
'* itayed at Rome, and accbiii4ib(Jated"J'6urlelf to eveit^. 
*• \yhcrcas, now, without any tfeafeti *• ttcl:effilJ5r,-y6» 

'^ have 



. ^)ii«r#d^W«4!^oiN;fel£ an enen^y to Cvfax, aad are come 
!'bt9ri^uevja the daQg^er with which you hacf. BQthing .|o 

V ^^c^ic arg/||njs;ats made Cicero change bis opioion i 

/if^ecklljr ?vv^en h« f<»uQd Uial Popapej did oo^ employ him 

.j»^B ao^, qoQ^dtrable fejryice. It ia true,.. no. OPe. was to 

h blamed &jt thi&-bujt^j|;i^felf y for he made no feciiet of 

.^ rj»ppnxing« :^e di/p^raged Pon^ey^^ pVepai;ations -, he 

iollQuated hisidinikje-of. his ^^ounfels/ and never fp^red his 

jr^s^up^ hi/; a})ies^ .Ije was* not, indeed, inclined, to laugh 

iiim&I{| j^ th^ contrafy^ he walked about the camp with* 

;a'V€|^jiol#9]^,C40^^t^nancie^but he oftcA made others laugh, 

i^^:il^<}^ .were; little, ipclined toi(« Perhaps it may 

.fti^^^flj^i/*^ to give B few Jnilances. , Whea Obmltius ad- 

i^^Cedn^ man who had no t^i^rn for war, to the rank of 

^iptaipy. stud affigned lor his reafon> that he was an honejl 

*^wii|f r«4ent man v*- Why, then," faid Cicero, " do not yq^i 

i^^keqi^'hjm fyr governor to your children V^ When fome 

iv^e f^mmendiog . Theophanes thv Le&ian^, who was- 

llifei^<^ of the board of works, for confoling the Rhodiami 

iflllh^lofsof thciiflect, " See^" faid Giccro, " what it is to 

%i»H a Qrecian dirp£lor !'? When Csefar was fucce&ful 

i^ alii^ft tYfiTj inftance, and held Pompey as it were be- 

:^&At Lentulus faid, " He was informed that Caefar's 

•jiffiicads Jookcd very four." ** Vou mean, I fuppofe," faid 

^CiS*50>. ** that they are out of humour with him."^^ One 

^A^tl^», /rcwly arrived from Italy,' told them, a report 

•JWv^e4..at Rome, that Pbmpcy was blocked up in bis 

^^ : .*' XHcn»" faid Cicero, " you took a voyage on pur- 

J^ifi^Ce tofec ,iu". After Pompey 's defeat, Nonnius faid. there 

??^.ioofn yet for hope j for there were feven eagles left in 

.^ejpaiDp^j. Cicero anfwered," That would be good encou- 

* f*g^»$nt, if we were to fight with jackdaws." When 

.wiei^^ji, on thf^, flrength of fome oracles, iiiMed that 

Pompey muft be conq.ueror at la ft j *** By this oracular 

. j'gcaeralftup^" faid Cicerp, " we have loft our camp.'* 

jAfter ^^9 brattle of Phar fa I5a (in which he was notprfc- 
*AWi)9n,,;^cojLint of his ill health J and after the flight of 
j9S»9^y,; Catoit who had confidcrable forces, and a great 
.ateiat ji>yri^hachium, dedred Cicero to take the command, 
.^^?ufe ^ confiilar digaity gave hi^m a legal title to it, 
Y^SJ^.^j.^o^^eyer,^ not onty declined it, but abfolutely re- 
*M taking any farther ftiare in the war. Upon which, 
t^nug Poojpey- and his friends called him traitor^ drew 

i IB" 4 their 
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thcif fo0id$» and ^&M ^GertfiHt}J h«ve id^>9tcli^ Isiih, 
had net Gato< iniaTpofed, and Q0i«f^jF#d hfaii ilutio£ die^ 

^ H€ got fele ita Hiv^ttdu&um^ ^nd &.Af^ thtm^Jmns^me 
tB «iKpe<^tioii oiCsskr^vfho was det^ift^-i^ bis< affamNm 
Afi^.and £g^>pt. , When hp l^»rd tbat:$}|e^f:«ci%«»]:oe.>i^s 
arrived at T4f#nSl»rof aod d^gned.l^ proceed ii^nn thenee 
by; lami to Smadu^uaiVi be At auttoroneie^ J^m *^)Jiqt wtlh- 
out'kopff^ aot ]Fet.withaf^til»me.j(l)a^e:raI)d fi^u^l^ccM'^^t^ 
tbought of tryiog how.h'e ilood io tke opinion, «f a^ Tiilor kms 
cjieiaj . K^fbre £> maay i^^itaedcs* :,H« had '^'^^^ccafion,. 
howeyer^ either < to do or to lay. afij -thfiig^'bf^egtk!^ 
dignitj. ' Cseiar no iboaer bekeld hiiB^.atrfomct^eofiCcicriMe- 
djflan9e, adYa<u:iiig before the rj^, tha<i b&/dtf9K0»afte^» 
ami ran to embrace ^iin ; after, fihich^ be ^i^eitt^^^r^^i- 
i:ourfi;ig with him alose for many iFurlongf* H^6P0tiiu9etL 
to treat him with great kiodftefs and xefpe^v kifomuck,. 
that when he had written an enco^nsttm <m^ Cato^ which; 
b/ore the name' of that gteat naor Csefary ia^hW %hfyf^y. 
intituled j^icafo^ 'pr^ifed both the eloquence aad/eooiteft 
of Cicero > and faid, he greatly reiembled Pel i«^9> audi 
l^hexamcnea. .'--.*' .r* ; 

When Quintu» Ligarius was profecutf d lor bearing «rzB^ 
againft Caefar, and Cieero had vUndeitakcii to pMad hts> 
caufc, Ciefar is reported to have faid> '• Why. may^»wc 
*^ not give oarfelves a pkafure which we h^ve nojhenjioy^ 
^ fo long, that of hearing . Gcero (peak^^.SQee:J,hltV!e 
** already taken my refolution a^ to Ligarius, who isclearj^. 
•* a- bad man, jfe.well as my enemy ?" Bat he: was greatly 
tnx^red when Cicero began ; and his fpeech, as 'it ^pnocee^ 
ed, had fnch a variety of . pathos, ioirrefiilihleerch^ir^ 
that his colour often changed ; and it w^ evident that^h^- 
mind was torn with confliding paflions. At kft,. when the 
crator torched on the battle of Phar&lia, he was. fo e^k 
tremcly afifcftcd, that his.whole frame trembled, ai»d.teeli|t 
4fop feme papers out of his hand. Thus coaquered by |he 
force of ;^loqnence,iie acquitted Ligarius^,.. ,, ' . v.^i 

The *qommon wealth being changed intq f^,(m()narch^ 
Cicero w^t^drew from the fcene of pub^i^ufjpefss,!^;! 
l)eflowe4 His leifure on the young men \rho werefdtftpoiif.to 
be' -inftri^ed in philofophy. As , thefc were: pf the bcft 
famiUes^ by his intereft with them,, he once more obtained 
great authority in Rome* He made it his bufinefs to com- 
pofc »nd tranikite philofophical dialogues;, and^ to render 

the 
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de Ofe«lc'f5srms Mif lo^ic ii«id titttirat ^rfiilofepliy in 'the 
Roman koguag^e. 'f*ot it ifr faid, that he fir (I, dr princi* 
pslly at katt, gave Latin terms for thefe Greek words,' 
fbgfiti^ [mto^{h^{^Xk]^Jincatatbefis [aflfent], <5^e«?Atf f doilbt], 
emakpjis fcon^prtheiffion], atamos [atom], ameres [iftdiTi- 
fible], iwttwr tvoMJ, and many fuch other terms in fcience ;• 
contriving cither by metaphorical cxpreflion, or ftri6l ti^anf- 
httion, to niftk^ thfeiA intelHgibl)^ ahd familiar to the Ro- 
flians. His rendy ttSm for poettry afforded him amufe- 
ttcnt 5 fot we are told, when he was intent "lipon' it, her 
could make fiv^ htindred verfes in one night. As in this 
period he fptent moft of his time at his Tufeulan villd^ he- 
iW5W'td his^ friends, '*' That-he led the life of Laertes j*»' 
fftkcr by way of raillery, as his cuftom tras, or from au 
fmbitiotts defire of pub*rc employment, and difcohtcnt in- 
fejs prefent Situation. Be that ias it may, he rarely went- 
t& Rome, and then only to, pay his coorf to Caefar.- Hc 
wjrs always one of the firft to vote him additional honours ; • 
Kid forward'tofay fomething new of him and his aftions. 
Otitis, when Cscfar ordered Pompey's ftatues, which had 
tetn pulled ddwn, to be erefled again, Cicero faid, '* That, , 
*' by this af^ of humanity in fetting op Pompey's Ilatucs, • 
•^be had eftabliftied his-own.** 

it^ft rejportedj that he had formed a defign t6 write' the-' 
Wftiftry'of his own country, in which he would have intcr- 
*wvtn*raany of the Grecian affairs, and infcrted not only 
lt>«fr fpfeeches, but fables. But' he was prevented by many 
fifegrceabler circumftanccs, both public and pjrivatc, into 
ttottof whiih he brought himfelf by his own indifcrctibn. 
For, TO the firft place, he divorced his wife Terentia. The 
•eafons heatfigntd were, that fbe had neglc6lcdhim during 
^t> war •, at>d even fent him out without neceffariesi Be- 
fides, after his return ta Italy, (he behaved to him with 
little regard; and did not wait on hito during his long fta^ ' 
•t Bhii^dunnm. Nay, when his daughter^ at' that time 
«ty 'ybdhg, tookr fo long a journey to fee 'him, file al- 
lowed her butan indifferent equipage, and infufiicient fupl 
fiitey. tntked, according to his account, his hpufc wa^ be- 
Wme n^ked and empty, through the many debts which fhe 
had'cotottaQed'. THcftf were the moft fpeoious pretences 
for the dWorc^e*. Tcrei^tia, however, denied all thefe 
cbitgesj aiid Cicero hirafelf niade a full apology for her, 
by marrying a younger woman not long after. Terentia 
faid, lit took her merely for her beauty ; but his frecdman * 

• 'F i • Tyro. 
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mights eaftblc 'bin 'to>|)«y hirdcbt^'^ Ske-iras, indte^ 
vsrj f dc V -and h^i foitniK "^a^ iii tbto^hatids dorCieti^ 
\9haiMKtn:ttlivktr>gmtdhU, A«^hi» debl»*<vreM gtelitv ki^ 
frieods 'ii2d^acilatioiir>ptrruj4«<i ^Vm to ^ toAtff' ^^ ^oattg^ 
ladf^ M«piitha«rndiiig 'tb^* dfTj^apfly «l':fefli%^Mi ^ti«(p 
bis'^nditOfB^'oiuUkf heif iMrtim^^/ • ' ' ^m "'^ '*^>'' K 

<^ Repudiadttg^A wHe wkb whojta h^r vrai ig^V(ta^^td<^^5^^' 
dnd Tainidsi4^ on ei^comfV of* bisipe«p«tti«lty^ keeping <^t 
boise, likr^ft max eitbec- unfit ^ bvfiiwCs 'or 'ti^ar. Nd^ 
long after, this piatcfa, kis dii«gbt^ir T^Alh, wk6;^el''tb«t 
dewtbof 'Pifq, had marlied 'Lent ul^; dusd Iti' ^itd'^b^4 
The <philofopber» came from'stU p»A»toedmfM£Mm'} Fc^ 
bis lofs «fF€^jbd>hiii^c^reiil«ty> Md be «veii 'p^ ^ti^y^h^ 
]»ew> brilie,'* be<:auf« fiie ftetoed toh rtjpiise sit tfxtf-^atb'tff 
Tullta.' Ini this pofture were €icer<Q^» id^meft il: ifff^ks. ' ^^ 
As to thofe of the public, he had no (harr«l^^eiks«tf« 
{piracy -^gaind C^far^ though hem; its orte of'Br&lQiV^ ar- 
ticular frlend»v ^^ no mafi wa^ mote ui^afy.^tMi^lir^tlfre 
new eftabbihtneiit, or more defirousofhavlAgthtf-cOiiftill^. 
ve^UhTedoced. -Poflibly they feared his'iiap'ioral^dcfi^itlidy 
of cottra-ge, as .well as his tifli« of life, at whidk-tbe boldest 
begin to^droop. After the work wa« doile by • BmCIki ^trfd 
Calfitus, the friends of Caafar aiiembled >to '^r^A^^Ht* 
d«atk> and it wtis apprehended tb^rRome wo&ld>%^lii'bc 
plunged in civil wars. Antony, 'wko waS'€onffii{,%rd^d 
^I'mreti&if.of the i«nat«, and made a (kovt'fp^h «on^'tbo 
ir&deffity of unioh. But Cicero expatitfled. ih ii'^tiStl^lmtt 
iUitabie to the occafion ; and perfa^d^d lh< feflat^l^l-iAii* 
ife»tion of %ht Athenians, "to pafsag&nexal^MMf^)^ 4* 
: ail that bdd been done againd Cae(ar f^and tO'dedrek^fyo*^ 

Tfnce».to .Brutus and Caffiuel. • • -^ .t.:^. j.> v .^> 

: . Noud' of thefe things, bowcVt^r^ 4oob t&tSk ^f\>t lh» 

people were iirclined to pity on tbh Is^fl^t | and when'they 

bebeld^vthe dead bodyof CsafaTcarrkd^ into tb«i:/^fjWn^ 

iwker^ ' Aiitony (tiomed tk«tn hil rob« fUikied ^l^*bld(kiy 

'ti^nd pici'ced on^ all £de«^ with fwotds,' they bffokt ^9^i«ito 

' a tranfport of rafg^. They fought srll c^er xh^^fofum §ot 

t the a6lors in that tragedy, and ran with lighted torcbet 

to burn their houfes. By their precaution, they efcaped 

this danger ) but as they faw others, no lefs codfidcsabie, 

impending, they left the city. 

Antony 
1 ;• Cicero was then iizt j^-twe. 
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: Afiloii^ .49l«dL:wilk tUft t4vMitts:f c be€«imt £»ftpn4aUe 
.Q» 9U::lhfi^^p9fi^ ipwif^ wbo (nppQted ih«t he .would aim 
tl}llptjiii)g4)^iii:lb«^ 9bfolttU |pow«r( but Cioeroikad par- 
ti$u)itf^f $afe9y.tQ • iwui hm* For bfiing^ fctifible .ihmt.Ci- 
^«l^9 ^fggl)i^iii.'ilhe a^biHniftmiicNi ««•• cAftiDiUflied agaio, 
^M ^ W^]:9l)9iitlacfaiai«ii^ U» BnitttvAntQnj^oQuU ^ard«- 
Ij bear his prefence. Befideat|- tbftt had long bckiii fome 
JE«»k>i|^r«94r(^^».^«llNe9.'them m .-accottiU of' tbc'dir- 
^iiillltitynofoti^u'tUvaf^ €ic«ro» leariof^ the eineiit,wa)i in- 
<AiBfid- tQ^^gQ'with^'OQlabeUa-ii)^ Sjrrla; a» his lieutenant. 
.<^^it af|fi«9vaprilsrHirtikU5 aod Paofay who vere to be confalr 
.^er>^ntAO>^ fiert^tlf of>.g«ea| merit'^ and good £mnda to ' 
.S^t^'deiifie4;hilP 90t lo leate jtfaem )-and profnifed^ with 
'Jill afl&fta9fi.ev/ita (d^d/i;^' Amonj. Ciceio^ without de« 
j«fndi«g iV^h 09 <^thfi^ fcfaefve, gave up that of going. 
f^sitiK^fMaWeUa) aiyd agr^d viith the confuls eled to pafs 
the./Mlil|0iejr. ia^Alheoi&p and f etorn when thc)r entered up- 

.7.-cA€c.e!ridtfigl7» he embayed for that place without takiAg 
stftyptmipaVAoman aioog with ,biro. fiut his voyage 

l|«WgTfap$it^Otally*retar4k4» news was brought froii^ Rome^ 
«.@ferrto^d^d notcboofe to be without oews), that there was 
ift n^<$i^e«fvil<;iian8^. in- Antoffy 9 that he took all bis Heps 
ta9ref»mbiKtOcithefeui*e^of theifeoBte ; and tbat/notbiog but- 
«Ms^y:»ilQi99e wai^wamibg to bring in alters to tbe heft ef- 
9l^MiAiPf)llU^. He therefore condeaaaed his^exeefTive cau* 
ifw^Manrirmtyroiod-io 'Rome.- 

e^ijH^ (fijeAjbopea.'Wefe oot di&ppointed. - Such. crowds 
tf91KkitiO}^ ^0 OMel'bioi^ that almoft a whole day was fpent 
'i«ltth^^9<o«ii atidiOtf bis; way home, in compliments and 
eP(Vftg^li4aKip<tfw'j.NeJit'd9y,<Aiitony convened the.fenate, 
^dV^/fOtsii^Cipero ^ bvit.he kept his bed, pretending that 

be was indifpofed with hi9 JQurney. ' In reality^ beieems' 
9^9 h^e beeiH afield i^.ftfiaflinationy in tonfeqiience of 
^Al9iOdbi«lL9nbe received bjr the way* Antony was ex- 
^^aeol^e^tiBeeoied^ithele ftf^eftioos,. and ordered a patt/ 
jH^i^liitffi mtkgTi to*; bring him, ortoburahi& houfe* in 
trmfedrf^miufrl* .^oWjever^ at therequeC^ of numbers who> 
2iip>lilf!^e4^ihc^ seyol^ed ibat ,ocdtr» jmhI bade; them onl^ 
iMmg ^fitl^fi^ lo»m his hmki. 
i, .Aftet^jji^iio.whcn- (hey happened, to meet, they pafled 

:e)^ Aih'oc in idrAct^.and livicd in mutual diiiruiV. Meton* 

tiB}ey;y0uag Cisfar^ arriving from Apollonia, put in his 

V6- claim* 
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cUiffL a$ hear to bis uncle, aod fued.A9tony Jvc^WMSAjr-five 
n^iUlon ><^^^JM4I4 *, which he dttiiiilfd «f the e&ites* . . 
. .Hereupon, Fhillpy wjia had mariicd the^ mothfifi^ «»d 
• MacceUua* m^ha wai. Iu24>aad Kx.C^. fid^ «£ Od«vii|^y 

CtQejro.aio^ld afgft C^9C li|idb <hi« i^lpqntPaennii tutcscft,. 
bpthwHt^^th^feo^e^fi^dthe peopU.;.aDdC:h»tC9f^.iho<dkd 
glv^ Cicero, all the pcQkt^i^Q. thi»t Jbu^^weal^ and OHHlacy 

- uvfi^^Ilfie,QqlM]4:^ffQ^• J^f the ynuQg mtOilMKi aliea^- 
<pUeded /^ £pn$dfraWi*' tMAmbar, of ?eteiQBD^ wiu» had: 
ff^ved,und£r hU uQcJk* :j.«f 

- Clperore^fiMed ^e;ofi^r of bis fmnd&ip witth.|>lcafore- 
For ^hile Fpmpif y and Ciri^ m^re 'Uving^ iCiee80!» it ;feeai5y. 
bad a drteaAXf ii|< whiph he«tbo>i'gbt h« Gail«d.rome,bo^&y the 

. fons of fenatofSi^up xg the capUol, .b«ca«& Jt^pilaer d^%iiod 
tapit(;h:i]^a 9De of them for fovereif^ of RfOOte*. . .The 
oiti^en&^ rai» vith all tbe.eagerae& of eaepeda]^o«^ «nd 
placed the.mfjelves about the temple ^ aiid tho-hsya lA tlwir 
priM{e9iUip fate filejof.^ The doors, fudden If lOpesias, the 
boy$ rofe up one. by one, aad, in ihetr order, pi^OSed roimd 
the god, who ^reviewed theuv aU, and.fcat them avfakybxlirf" 
appointed. But when O^avius. approairiiedMbe.^r'etfibed 
put. hla hand to him, and iaki, ^' Hocfiaos, thtQ.if^ the 

.*i ptrcfou.who, when he comes to be jcv^r princm, villoput 

.^V aA end to yoor civil ware^'* This vifion>^ dMjftifiU us^ 
:iuade fuch an imprefiioa upon CicerOfMthat be^pcsle^lp^tse- 
tained the figure aiui countenance o£- the boy, thofUgb^Jtc did 
iiot yet know him. Next day, bo wenbdown I0 xki^^cmKjfmf 
ta^iiifi^ when the boya W'Cfe juil setiifiiifig; faooi ^hciniss* 
ercifes y and the fiid ,who ilxuck his eye, wa«tthe ia^ 10 4he 
▼ery form that he had fccn in- hi* dream.' A^ni(hed.>Bt 
thci di&ovcrj, Cicero a&ed bim wlio* were bia ftaueAtaipaikd 
he proved to be the. fon of Odavbi, .a pcaicrnxnotd^nack 
diiiiag^ibcdja.Hfie, and of <Atti«^ fi^r. to Gttfac. iA9r>ke 
ivas io near a relation, and Cesbr had nowchoymr/ aftiiia 
own, he Copied hio^ and by will leie bifnriiifeeftattt^ iCi« 
c^Oy after this dream, wheneieeriu» met^yeMig^O^amani^ia 
faid to have treated hjm witbpKrMculaft^jteg^^adi^iiandbe 
received thofe marks of his frieadihip with great fatis&c- 
tion. Befides, he happened to be born the year that Ci* 
cero was conful. 

- Thefc 

* Plutaroh is miMtenr in the fern. It a^ear» freai pAtcrett«t| 
and Qthcri, that it was fercn tiipic* af muvh* 
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' l^kiftftt t>NK«adtfd t» W \h€ emiCrs of thetf prefent : 
connexion. -But tbt l««<liii|p^ mcfthre with Cicen> was hls> 
batsed of ^ Antony j and the oext^ his nature! avidhy of 
gfayvy; ¥#» W heptllta fkicm tht weight of O^avius into 
thft ibii}e'(^ tb* ^eoMftoWwc^hk ) and^the htttsr behaved to > 
bi» <ii»iiltfac]i »*^ puerile defere«ee) that he'Cinen called 
Inm faihM!-« Jfeo^^, firuttts:, in his letters to Attidus, ex- 
f|f<ffe<l h» MidigiKition agaifift Cicevo^ and faid, *^ That, 
^'-as i^ikjii^h-ieic of Antoby^ he paid hiscourt to young. 
'^^Ck&t, it was-plaia that he tbok ftot his meafures for 
" the liberty of his country, but only i6 obtain a gentle- 
^-aiaft^ir ioff bifftfelf^^^ tJe^efthel6(«^ Bnitus finding the 
&oof Cioeio at Atheos^ wh^e he was ilndyiiig under tl^c 
pkiiofephei^vgave him' a comma nd,. and employed him up* 
wnoBk^Hij f<irticeft^¥^bich ffr&ved fucce^foU 

dceroVpoiWef at this time was at itsgreated height ^r 
ktfCj^rkMi eveiy point- that* he deiired ^ iAibm\sch that he 
c^lkd Atitooy, and raifed fuch a fpirrit againit him, that 
tke€0nA>la Hirtius and Panfa, vvere fent to give him battle ^ 
atid' Cicero likewife prevailed upon the feoate to grants 
Q9kip'}^\€- jfit/ct^j' With tbe dignity of praetor, as one that 
w»;^ fighting for his country^. 

Antony, indeed, w^s beaten y but both the confuls fall« 

iogifn^the a^ion, their troops- ranged thrmfelves under the 

baQae]^:)d£ Csefar. The fcnate, now fearing the views of a 

yonng^mMi, who wa» ib mu^h fa^Foured by fortune, .e|i- 

(ietvourtd by iionoiir9> and gifts to draw hi» forces from 

Utn^^aad to di«iii>ini his power. They alleged,, that, as' 

Aatony ivaaputto Eight, there was no need to keep fueh 

'ta arfty on ioot^. Caeflir^- alarmed al thefe vigorous mca* 

futes, privately fent feme friends to entreat and perfuade. 

' Ciceroito {Mrocvre the eoaruldiip- for th^m both vpromtfingy 

at>ihe*lkniv>tiaae) that he Should dk^^ all affairs, accordix^g 

'toihis bcttcp J4ldgm«nt^ and Bod him perfe^ly tr«^able, 

«W wsftb&t « 'youth, and had no ambitmn for any thi^g 

but .t^e' title. aad the honour. Cssfar himfelf acknowledged 

aftervauKlis, thtat, in his ^pprehenfions of being entirely 

- imned aiid:defer|ed,hei«aA>nably availed himfelf of Cicero's 

**t:.. ^ ambition^ 

* The< Greek is «^as rt /tft^umn, which ts ufcd adverbially for 
fveriliter. Thus Sopnoclts ulce w*4t *«i^«» adveibially for Umpejiive^ 
and tr^«f ce^hiMi^ foTttbundi, Tha commciudtcrs not advertmg to this, 
have Qvclared the tcJLt corrupt, and puzzled themt^Ivtis oeccuef^y to 
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flmbitiojv, perfuaded hiin> to iland* for -tli^ ooufblflnpi iM^ 

In, this cafe i^aiticiiiarlf , Crec^roj 'olij^ar^h^ ^fv^s^^ &Mfftr«A 
bimfelf ,t^ be Jmpofed ttpon by ibis^yoitQg ^a,; (hItctUfC 
riw people f^r bim, ai^d brought 4h^>fe04l|^i|iiM^bHjii|ei(«A9 
His fri^nflsr bljimed him for U: sit* $i^ \ivB^.\i ^tf^^jtm^sf^at 
long before he wof'fenfible tblit he'had r^kte^il^iliiiM^raiid 
given op the 4iberties .o£ bU cot{Qtr^.->/j>'or^Q«ifafi5ras^)[U} 
fooner llre-ngtHened with tbe «0Qiiil$iraut)|0fk^yi|hfi>rb9 
gave up Cicero *'; and, recoQ«ili»g btQifoIfiiQ^'Aniottf^^'d 
l^pidus, he united •bis> power mth tbejris^-^pd divided ctlf^ 
empire among them^ as if it had' been a^fictvfi^e'oilitev iA% 
the fenve tita^; they profcrib^ above <tw([) bundled ipe«*fofv^ 
wbqm they had pitched upon for -a Ja^riiSdev- . Tht gtetlHA 
difftiultyand difpute was about the profotiptiofl/^f^-CkyiW^-' 

. For i^Gtohy would come to no terms, t^i)l b^ Wa$» Svf^lUtk^ 
off. tepiduS'aj^reed' with Aotony in %kk pirriifl$iM«)'$ isW 
Gfldfar oppoTtd them botb« They had- a -parivg^fe obfkgf^ 

«^or thefe purpofes- near tl>e city of BonoQia/ wimiii^Rai 

-*bree d^ys- The placse where they- m!et^7W2)s..G^ver/ji|gf«j«^ 
<heir camps, a little ifland in the jiyer. > :G»^^r is; ^faid^'.lt) 
hs^VQ CGQ tended for Cicero the two BFi^-dayfJI'b^t cbeahtrd 

- be gavehiiQ up» The facrffices oit each {/art w^rb^ ti^bft'^: 
Csefar w^s to abandon Cicero -to his /«rle>;>J»ep«diiS;^ilib 
brother Paulus-*,: and Antony, Lucius Ca^f^r)^ bl^^Hfi^k, 
by the 'motherV fide. Thus rage and* t^ntmxi^ 40i(ki9ly 
fiifl^d in them all TeRtin>ents qf humanityrfr. ift*, ftiiexiejpito- 
p#rly fpeaking; , they (bowed that no, btfdft' js^iaore fait«§e 
Aban oQaoy wbea be is pofie&d of .pio^ncjr '4<|(i^^9^i£s^ 

-, While his'enemies- were thus eti>ployed><}ic«rOfVii«$albWs' 

..TufcttUn ti///e^ and Ms brolber Q^niu^ Wiith bmif >\^fa^ 
they were informed of the profcr»ptKH)i<ihe7^d€^Knmiedito 
remove to<Aft;fta, acouQtry«houieof Cicefo*&liei|r}th«-&a> 
where they intended to taite'fliip,- and repftirrtw J^iwIttf^Jn 

, Macedonia/ For it was reported,>that heHf»9u5 ab»ftd|i ^ety 
^werfjil in tbo^ partsi .They 'were OABri^dtinftheiirifepfi- 

,r ritte Utiters, oppre&ed with borrow and^ defpaif^v^ ^nd. often 
joining their litters on the road, they fioppftd^tO'bMBClan 
their mutual misfoi tunes; Qointu) was the more dejeded, 
becaufohe was- in want of neccfiaries ; for, as be faid/ he 

' ' ' - hftd 

.* laftead of Uking him for his coUeagur^ he chofe QujintQi P^ditn. 
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lal Btotigfit'^ncftftlrfjj^'frohi home with Wm, Cicero, t<j6f 
hadlMll<a H^nrfef-pi^vifion. They cdncluded, therefore; 
that it would be bed for Cicero to haden his flight, dnj^- 
ferQbinttHi«'tO^'retu*rd td hit hbufe, and get fome fupplics. 
tbUt^folotkiHI belt^ filled upbti, ther embraced eirch othet. 

'^ftw?dij«'aftepP,'^ntii**nti hi^- foxi l4'eTe'b«rtrfed hf 
Wrfe^Wfi^tO'the «afiMit$'^o came in qtfcft of them, and- 
M^tbeiHiHres,!^ A» for Cic^o, hi was carried to A(!yra>. 
ifb^l«t!iiHtitig)ti -v>^£felj he immediately weatoti board, 4ni 
«oaffted;'li^^g^to CircceUin, with a faVourabte wind. Thb 
pildtS3*i«<i#e' pft paring inJmediately to fkil frotti thence^, 
bot whette&y^ W*Sj* tt?*t he feared the fea, or had not yet- 
givtir up^n hi* hoper in Csefar; he difembarked, ai-d traw 
H\M^ hurtdretf-fOrlongs on foot, as if Roiifte had been i\ft' 
pl'tfDe O0%t^'€l%ftf nation; Repenting, bowtfVer;'ftfterwardi, 
te^kftthat-tt)^, and 'made; again ^r the fea. Hepafftd-. 
t4ttnigh»i!ft'themOft pfrplexing andhonrd though t^ j ftt*.' 
feftitt<}h^. fh&Tv be was fometime* inclined to go privately, 
kbCaifel-'fi hoiife, and flab himfelf upon'thc altar of h»^ 
ddiatftf& 'gods,:to bririg the divine ve n^^a nee' upon Irrs- 
•btt^ayef. i But 'he W"«S' deterred from this,- by thfe fefet of' 
ioftUre; 'Other ahcrnatives, equally itfittrefsful, pfefented 
tiwarfdves^k.-'At lafl, he put himfelf in the hknd«'of hfs* 
•ttrv4ilt$; and ordered' th^m to cfirrjrMha by fta lo'Cajcta %. 
t»fe»#e he hirf* •delightful retreat in the fammef; when ttite 
(fiojfelfi fttJWitidS fiet kir There was a tcmpk ofXApollo'oh^ 
tb«t*JCO«ft, Tfkons which a flight of cr'oWs <aiife, with^feik^ 
iwife* towswdfe Ctterb's veif<^l, as tt was making Utad.. 
Ibfjy j^mtled^Hnboth fides ih^ fail-yard, v^here feme ftic 
troaking, and others pecking the ends of the ropei; -All 

^kdkedttpon thi»4is an iUomen ^ yet CicferoVent on tforc>- 
•^d/. ent«^gf hh houie., lay down to repof^himfelf:' ' In 

,^he meanitoe; rhumber of thecrows fettled in the chain- 
^iwJndcrw, and o«>akcd in the moft doleful mantier. 
Otte?5of^tli«m eteti entered it, and, alight ii^g cm the Bed, 
m«c:Apt«d/^ with iiss beak, to draw off- the cl^hes wiHi 
^Wcb » he hltd oovcted' his' faee. * €>n figlrt ^ of thisf tttc 
iervaatrbegan to reproach themfclves* ' ** ShaUwe,*''Yald' 
they, *« remain to be fpe£^atots of our mafter^i HrjUrdilr T 

'^^•ShaU 

* In the pmied ttxt it ii^mmwtvMg; but a matiufcript gives, ut 
*M4*rrtt9. Accofdirrg to Appian; Ciccro was killed near Capua j but 
Valerius Maximus fays, the fecna of that tragedy wa^ at C ijtta, . 

t The north ealt -iviiids. 
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V ^hatl it€ aot prott£fc hiaiy ibinaooratiaadTfr great .ft 
U (uStttr as" be is> when the brute ctea^arts^girve hm 
** tiMirks of tfaek'^e^re and attention ^*' .^Thea, partly by 
enti^t]r» partly by force, they got bim fotot^his Httev, aad 
.carried blfi* towards the fea-r. ; • » 

Meantinre the afiaffiits came up. Th«^ were oomntaiided 
i)y Herennias, a centurion, and^ R^iiivs, a t«ibvB«< vvbom 
Cicero had formerly defended, when under a ptofecotion 
fbr parricide. The doors of the faoufe being made h&, 
they broke them open. Still Cicero did not ajip^ar, and 
the ferrants who were left behind^ faid rhey kioevt ftolhing 
of him. But a^-yetingi nan, named Philologus,.his brother 
Quintus^s freed'-man, whom Cieeiio had UYftra£)»d in the 
liberal arts- and fcience», informed the tribune, t^at ihtf 
were carrying the litter through deep (hades to th^ fea-ftd^. 
The tribune, taking a few foldiers with bimj ran to the 
end of the walk where- he was- to-come out. But Ciee«o 
perceiving that Herennius was hailening aft^r hin», ordered 
his fervants to fet the litter down ^ and putting his left 
,^an.d to his chin, as it was his cullom to do, he looked 
iled£»A1y upon his murderers. Such an appearance of 
mifery in his face, overgrown with hair, and wafted with 
.anxiety, fo much affeded the attendants -of HereonioSi 
^that they covered their faces during the melancholy fcene. 
That officer difpatched him, while he fbctched hisneek 
.out of the litter to receive the Slow, Thus fell Cit«)^, 
in the fi«ty-£burth year of his age. Herennius cut* oif bis 
head, and, by Antony's command,. his hands 'too, with 
which he had written the PhiHppws, Soch was thetHk 
he gave his orations againft Ancony, and they retainit td 
this day. . ' ^ 

When thefe parts of Cicero's body were brought to Rome, 

, Antony happened to be holding an affismbly fbr the cle^^ion 

,of magiflrates. He no fooner beheld them, thatvhe cried 

out, " Now let there be ai\ end of all profcriptioats.^' He 

ordered the head and hands to be failegred i^p over the rofirM, 

,a dreatlful fpedtacle to the Roman peophr, who thoffgkt 

they did not fo much fee th<s face of Cicero, as a piidure of 

Antony's foul. Yet he did one ad of juftiee on this occi* 

fion, which was the delivei^ing up Philologus to Poroponia 

the wife of Quintus. When fhe was miftr^ft of his fste, 

befide other horrid punifhments, (he made him cut on bis 

owfl flefli by picce-mcal, and loaft and cat it. This is the 

account 
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teeoiisitftiDeldiindaoigtxe \M^^, bui Tyro^ Cicero^aire^d- 

iiifln^niBk£t7D«unoatsoa.of tUe unafekcry «f . ^bilol^u^ • 
c iiflmiajnrmfed, tksfc » loDf; time Abtr^t C^effir goiag to 
:&e qidof faingaMidfoDs^ioupii kim wtih a boolL of CicAcaV 
ID his hands. The boy, alaxiincd.iMt.tbie |iCoidft>t,*^d««* 
ttt«E!dntO(. bid«. t^ hooka «iid«3r . bis robe ; «f kicb Qsefw 
I peibetyed^GBod ^ooltifi iivimx bianjiai^d tfUf bAYinf ruj> 
I «ai3o£(itipwY 4»<beri}i«od, hft>c«tui:Jied it^iaqd ^ai^,..'* My 
I fideat>chil^( this 9fa»t^n: tio^meai dan^ and a hrftn of bn 

I .Ms^^OQi^ul at the.tiine if ben b»««iiqii«Bed Antoay^ke 
toot the ba ip£ Ck)er# for 1^0 ooH^agiM > under. wbo^e«u- 
%bei, die Cm^tQ took do«ro the S»bue» ^ A^to^y,. defaced 
f^tbft moAiMnieaits of. bie bonourir aad 4«creaii tb»t,,fi^ 
tklntiiffft/ Bone^if' 4bc^ &mily ihoald beair,^ nai^e.^ 
MaQCBai < Tkuft the dituia juAice referved tbf coiapIeMQA' 
^As^Um^H f uttUhflMBt fiK the boufe of Cioi^cq. ; 

■ &EMOSTHENES uro CICERO 

"'w :,♦' ..... . , , 

^jQC|!^S a»e tHe,xQo{l.ineinoi%hIe circumftanoes an tBr 
rj 73. Vfcs of DfsmodbencA and Cicero , that cqhH be coir 
bftG;diirom.tbebiAonao9 which. bav4 cpmetpoiir knpvr— 
Ms^; i TiliiMigb I ib^ no^ pceteod to coinpai'e xbeir Xt^ 
%Ql(|;)r.{pesaki9g.; yet this, I tbink^ I ought tq obfervc^, 
()M P^ollbei^fces^ by the exertion af all his powers, botb 
iia^al ^J^4>7 a^qu»red, upon that: objed only, came to ev 
^4ri4jU}efgy aiud ilrc«\gtb, the zno(t c^Iebxated pleader^ 
^\u% time^ in grandeur and iiiagni&cence of ilyle, all that 
^H^^^iofnt for ^th^ £abUnie of declamation y and ip^ao* 
.fiMwqytj^p^^art^.thp.ropil able prpfeffors of rhetoric. . QV 
ciirja'sr^Jludies were more general J aiid, in hi^ trcafures of 
JSowkjlgp,..hjq tjada.great variety, , He .has left us a num» 
t^of,philo!^pbical Jradls^ which he compofed uponihe- 
Pfift^P^c^.of thi acadenjiy^ And we fee fo me thing of an 
^ffl>ation 9^ l^a rising. inibcver^ orations which he wjotp- 
^A^/orif^n ai^d t% b^x. - / , • i *. y . . .^^ 

.Their diffe^rcJ^t ten/-pcrs are difcemibie in their way oT 
Siting. ThaXof Dcjpollhcncs,. without any em,belli{h- 
ttcnis of wit and boqjQur,. is always grave and fericujs. 
Nor does itfmcll of the Istoop, as Pythea» tauntingly faid^ 

bttti 
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1)uWof 'the water-drinker, of tbe mart' of tKo'ugtt, of hvk 
who W41S chara^erifed by tbe auderhies df life. But^^ 
cero, who loved to indulge his veinof prearantry;1b much 
'iSc€^td thtf wit, that be Cometitae* fuitk lot Ct^tb^ buffoon ^ 
ami 4>y. afFtdting garidtyiiv the mod ferloos things, to feiaw 
hk cii^iit^'he has offended ag^aiail the rules of piepnet^r^arBii 
dec^rtfm* Thus, in ht« orastotr' for 'Cae!ius,^be:<^yly 
*^ Where is the abfurdjty, if a xoan^ ^th an affiuesit'focb 
•^ tune at command) Aall indulge himCelf 10 pleafai»^*- It 
^ would be madnefs not t6 enjoy* whatt4sm.hi§^poravfr^ 
^ pdfrtioularly, when-iomeof thegreateftfphilof(^eEr:p^ee 
** matins chief ^ood i»^l«arufrc *.?*'>.- t , .v >i\i. >^.i,' • 

When Cata impeached Mureoay CicettJ, trh^ nrBfitlfbft 
eotkful, undertc>ok ht» defence v aad,'v itr iris. phAidii^p look 
H^eeiion to ridicule feveral piradoserof the^/loies^^liflBfttiB 
'Ctktb was of that fed. H^ fucceeded fott ^c .asotorara&^a 
laugh in the al^bly ^ and evcsi^ubottft the |od|^e&^;;lil^{>ba 
which, Cato fmiled^ and faid to thofe wlK>fate fa^'Iam, 
^'* What a '^ pleafaat conful we. have l^' • Gicef a, indeedp 
was naturahy &cetious'> and He &ot only loved liis'ji^ftbyt 
bis countenance was gr^yaad foAiiiBir^ Whereas Deaiiof^ 
thenes had a care and though tfulnefs in^hisafpedywliftok 
4>e feldom or never put off. .Hence, M» eoetntes^. at lee 
-^nfeffes^ called hifit a moiFofe ill naturedMnao.- i • n 

■It appears ^(& from their writings, that P^mbftlienef , 
'when he touches upon his own praife, does it with an ia« 
•^ffenfive^delicecy. Indeed^ he sever gi'vesitttp it at alf^ 
4>ut when he has fome great p6i<at in^ view *, mi4'oa all 
other occa-fions is extremely oiodeft; But Cicero^ iarfai^ 
orations, fpe^ks' in fuch high terms of himielf^ thf^titiie^ 
plain he had a tnoft intetti^erftte^ vanity «. Tb^s he cries' 
"out :■ ■ , ■•- • *-- '■•' ■> ^ \'" 7 

Let arms revere the roBc, the w^rrior*s hurcl ' * '^ ""' 

Yield to the palm of eltqaence. ' ^ - ' • ta / 

At length he canie to commend not only^lils dwfi dfttetfs* 
'and operations in the commonwealth, but bis brations t&S^ 
as well thofe which he had only pronounced, a^ thofe*>^hidh 
ie had committed to writing, as if, with "a juvenili v4Wty^ 
,hc were vying with the rhetoricians^ Ifoctates and Ana^dme- 

' ''ties, 

• ■*.-*■ . 

" * 3?lvtarch hit not q^iotcd this palfiu^e with accuracy. Cicero ippo- 
Jbgifeskifoc iht cxctffes of yeutli ; W4ow not de£«iKi'or''apjftrovc the 
.|iuCl^t of pUaiurc* 




liet, l^fte^d .9^ b^ing iofpired with the g^reat ambHioB of 
gmdiiij the ^oman people, 

Fierce ip the 5eld. and dreadfal to tbcToe» 

It i« neoefiarj, linked, far a fiatefma^n to have, the ad« 
▼antage o£ eloquejcce ; hut it is mean and illiberal to reft in 
- facb'.a qualifieatioiifOr to huot after pralfe ia that quarter* 
Ib this. refpcftDetoodh^nes behaved with more digfiity, 
witbx fufserior eleVattoOwOf foul. He faid, '* His abllinr 
'' to explain himfelf was a .mere acqutHtion^ and not \a 
^' perfidy but that it required great candour and indut- 
>* geoce.in.the andicBce.^' He thought.it moR be> a» 
indeed it is, only a Io«r and little mind| thatvca^ v^lue it* 
fidf upoB iiftch Attainmeatf* 

: 'Th^y^^iwth^ ttndoubtedly» had poiiitcal ahilititt» as triell 
f ja powers to pe;irfuade» They had them in fuck a d4^pee9 
that men who had armies at their devotion* flood in oee4 
of their fupport* Thus Chares, Diopithes, and Leofthenes* 
arailed themfelves of Demodh^es; Pompey, ai^d yoQn|^ 
Csefar, of Cicero ^ at Csefar himfelf acknowledges in hit 
Commentaries addrefled to Agrippa and Meecenas. 
' Ir b an bbfervatioft no leis jt;^ than common , that nothing^ 
'mdces,fo tholrough a trial of a man's difpofition, as power 
aiid authority; For they awake every paiTioUy and difcovef 
every latent vice. J>emoAheDes. never had an oppottanit j- 
'fera>triai<»f tfak kind. He never obtained any eminent 
eharge'^ nor' did he lead tho(e armies again Ar Philip, whicb 
his 'ttloquence had ratified'. Bat Cicero went qu^or into- 
^cily^-aftdpToconfol into Cilicia and Cappadoci^ j at |k 
time, too^ wh^eit- avarice reigned without controul^ wheat 
'the .goternora^iof provinces,' thinking it beneath them tc^ 
tabs a-^claiidediae advantage, fell .40 opeti plunder ; when* 
to take aiiother's property was thought no great crime, and 
he who tt)ok moderately, pafled for a man of character*. 
Yet, at fttch a time as this, Cicero gave m^ny proofs of 
«|S. contempt of money \ many of his humanity and good- 
oefs. At Rome, with th& title only of conful, he had an 
abiblute and dictatorial power againd Catiline and his ac« 
comjplices. / Qn which pccaiion he verified the predi£tioa 
Qf Flato, ** That eyery ftate will be delivered from itsb. 
" calamities,' whe.n, by the favour of fortune, great power 
** unites with wifdom and juftice in one pcrfon." 

It is mentioned to the difgrace of Benioilhenes, thatj^hia. 
doqijence was mercenary > that he \jxvrixt\f ccim^ofed Qr^t* 

tiAO&; 
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.tioni both for Pliofnuo and ApoHodbnss, though adverfarie^ 
in the fame caufc. To which we may addi" that He W9s 
fufpeded of receiving money from the king of Pcriia, and 
condtmncd for taking bribe* of Harpalns. Suppofing 
fome of tkcfe the calumnies of thofc who wrote againft hinij 
(and they- are not a few) yet it is impoflible to affirm that 
he was proof again ll the prefents which were fctit iiiin by 
princes, as marks of honour and refpeft.. This was too 
much to be expeftcd from a man whojvcfled his money at 
Jntereft upon fhips- Cicero, on the other hand, had mag- 
nificent prefents fent him by th^ Sicilians, when, he was 
«dile ; by the lyng of Qappadocia, when procoaful 5 aivl 
his friends pfefled him toreceive' thjir b5oela(5lions, w^en 
in exile > y^^ ^^ ^^ have already Qbrerved> he refufed them 
alL . - -J 

TThe baniihnjfiut, of Denaofthencs. .te{le(5ed infamy, upcp' 
Tilm J for he \y as conviAe^ of taki^ig bribes j . that of Cica-9,' 
^reat honour j b.9caufe h^ fuffered for dcftroyjag ;traa^6' 
who had vowed, the ruin of their C9tintry4. Ti^^'^raittf, 
thercforfi., depa^led without excitiipg' pity or regret;. fcfflJ^' 
.la^tjer th^ fenate ch^ged their habit, caotizmed in oiauri^ 
.ing^ a ad coul4 not b# perfuaded-to jpafs aay. a0y\tiU<t&& 
l^epple had, rfp^Hed hi{^«. CLciero, indeed^ {]^i^ thetii^- 
of,e^i|e in an. inactive, njanner in Macedonia f' but wititt 
SejDp^henes it was a bufy pcriqd in h» political chf^adeTtf 
Then it wai (a? we feave mentiooect above) .th^t'he weot^ 
to the fcs^e^ai cities of Greece, ftrengthened the ^joomwu^ 
intereli, and defeated the defigns of the MacedoDiajiiaia*'; 
bai&dors.^ In which r^fpeft he difcovered a mucl* gffefit*^' 
regard for hi« country, than Themiftaclc« aDd*Ak.ibiad««i^' 
when under the fame misfortune. ...A^ter. his ijct»a«'ii^''M'' 
purfued his former plan. of government, and ^continued the 
war with Antipaterand the Macedonians. Whansa^aLiBiw** 
reproached Qicero in full fcnate, with fiittug filmit, wi^^* 
Cajfar, who was not yet (;onR&.to years ofm^tarityi a[^)toc«r' 
for the cpnfuKhip contrary to law. And Bratusy in.oo<^ 
of his letters, charged him with ** having reared a. greater 
** and naore ijifupportable tyianny, than that whicb^thgy- 

" had deilroy^d.V . ''" / ' t- 

As taa^e manner o£ tlieir death; we cannot ^hink t)r 
Cicero*s, witbo»it a-coi>tem|)tuou« kind of pity: Howde-^ 
plorable to.fee an old man, for wantof.pi;oper»3foluwon, 
fuffering himfelf to be carried about by his fervaa^, «"^*^'' 

vouring to hide himfelf from death, which was a rocffengcr 

that 
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-ftiat nature wduld Toonbave fent hina, and overtaken* not- 
with (landing, and Haughtered bqrhM enemtai The other, 
though he did difcover fbme lear^ by taking fantivary, is, 
neverthelefs, to be admired for the provifion he h^ad'made^ 
c^ poifon, for the care with which be had prcfcrvedvk, ai^d' 
his noble nmnner of ufkig it. So that, when Neptune did- 
irot afford him an afylum^ he -had recdurfe to a moic \n^' 
yiotable altar, refoued himfelf from the weapons of ihs^ 
j^uards, and eluded the crudty of Aatipater* 



DEMETRIUS. 

« • ^ « 

•TTJOSE who firft thought that the arts might \t, qoIb*. 

pared to the fenfes; In the perceptidn of their rc- 

. fpe£live objeds, appear^ to itle tj^ have well uhdtrftood 

-the power by which thal'j5ei'4^'pUon was to be formed, the 

power of diftinguifliing 'co'nii'ary ijualities ; for this they 

have in common. Bat ih^^t^'e mode of di(lingui(hi)9g, Z9 

well as in the end of what is d^f^inguifhed, they evidently 

differ. The fenfes, for l^ftjjrie'e, have no. coAnate po;i^er 

of perceiving a white obje^ indre than a bhck one^ What 

is fwcety more than wh^t is bitter ) or what is foft and 

yielding, m6tc than what is hard and folid. Their olHc^ 

is to receive impreflions from fuch objects 'as ilrike upon 

them, aud to convey thofe impreifions to the mind. But 

ihc operation of the arts is more rational. They are not, 

like th.€ fenfes, pa-ffive in their perceptions.. They chtfofe 

^r rcjed what is proper or improper. What is good they 

attend to primarily and intentionally j and what is evil, 

jonly accidentally^ in order to avoid it. Thus, the art of 

mediciof, confiders the nature of difeafes ^ and muficthat 

x)f difcordajit founds,^^ in order to produce their contrari^s^ 

Aod the iaoft excellent of all arts, temperance, juAice; 

and prudence, teach us to judge -not only of What is 

hoficftirable, J uft, and ufefuljhut aHb of what is 'pernitibT!i$y 

di/gxaceful, and unjufl. Thefte arts beitow no praife on 

that innocence which boafls of an entire ignorance of vice j 

in their reckoningt ii is rather an abfufd iimplicity to be 

' Ignorant of thofe things which every man thslt ii difpofed 

toiive virtuou%,ihould makeit bis pUrticulat careto kitow. 

Accordingly the ancient Spartans, at (heir ftaflfs., ufefd tT> 

compel the ke/oU to drink an cxccffite <iaatitity'of 'iviiiB, and 

then 
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tben brirfg,them ioto the public halls whdre they dined, to 
(hpw (lie y/Oung men what drunl^ennefs ^as. 

We do not, iodeed, think it agreeable, either to hu- 
manity oi good policy, to corrupt lome of the fpecies, in 
order focorredl others. Yet, perhaps, it may not be amifs 
to infert among the reft of the liv^ss, a few examples of tbofe 
who have abufed their p'pwet to the purpofe^ of libentiouC 
^efs, and whofe elevation hal jqnly'made their vices greater 
and more confpicuous, Not tiiat we adduce them to give 
pleafure, or to adorn our paintings with the graces of va- 
riety J but we do it from the fame motive with Ifmenias tlie 
Theban mundane who prefented his ftholars both with 
good and bad performers on the fiute^^ and^ ufed to'fa j, 
*/ Thus you muft play, and ' .Thus you inuft not play.** 
Ai^d AntigentdaS obferyed, 'VThat young men would hear 
'* abfe performers with much greater pleafure, after they 
*^ had hear^ bad ones,** In Hkc manner, according to 
my opinion, we fhall behold and imitate the virtuous with 
greatep atten^iqn| if we be not entirely unacquainted with 
th? chara^eVs of the Yiciou* and, the infamous. ' " 
. _In this book, therefore', we (ha][l give the lives of D^eme- 
tnuj;'furnamed Po//W£'to,.and of Antohjr the trmrnvir^ 
men who have mod remarkably verified that bbfcrvatioh of 
riato, *' That crcat ijirts produce great vices, as well aS 
•^ viitpes.'^ , They were equally addiaed to wine and 
womep^ ' toth/excellent Soldiers, and p^rfons of* great 
munificence; but, at the fame time, prodigal anditiTolcht. 
T^^ere was the fame refemblance in their fortuhc; rbr, in 
the courfc of their lives, they met both with great fudci^fs, 
aiid great difappbintments ; now, extendfng' their cdnqTicfts 
with the ulmoli rapidity, and npw lonng all j now farling 
beyond all eXpedalion y and now recovering themfelves 
wlien "there was as little profpeA of fuch a change. This 
' fiaulaffty there was iri their livej j and in the concluding 
. fcene there was' not much difference*, for the one was t^ken 
by his enemies, and died In' captivity, and the other ""was 
near Inaring the lame tale. " . 

. Ahtigprius having twpfons by Stratonice, the daiigliter ' 
of Cbrfpeu's^ called the' one, after his,brothcr, Demetrius, 
and the other, after his father,' Phlilp. So moft hittorians - 
fay, ' but foraie afErm that Demetrius was not the 'ion of ' 
Antigonus, but his nephew^ and that his father dying and 
. leavipg him an infant, and his mother foon afttfr marrying 

* Antigonus, 
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^n^gonp9, he wa9| on that account > confidcred as his ion* 
Philip, who was .not inany years younger than Demetrius,: 
died at 4n early period* Demetrius, though tall, was not 
equal in.fize to his father Antigonus. But his heauty and* 
Ins tDier^ Vvere To inimitable, that no flatuary or painter- 
C9ulxi ti4t oS a likenefs. JEiis countenance had a mixture of > 
gracp 'Snd cf^g^ity.^ and was at once amiable and awful) 
and[ tHe ,unruhduf4>nd eager air of youth was blended with 
t)ie ,m9^eQy ^of the, hero ^nd the king. There was the fame ^ 
hapi>y.miLxture in hi$ behaviour, ivhich infpired, at the 
fysac tixQC, both pleafure and awe. In his hours of leifure, 
a mQ& ^ree^ble companion y in bis table^ and every fpecies 
of exUettainmeAt, o£aH princes the moft delicate j apd yeti 
wl^iipiuiefs^aned, nothing could equal his 'a'^ivjty^ his 
4il|getK:.e^,,4nd. diirp;itch. 'In which irefpe£l Ue'iipitatcd 
^cclius mQJd of all the gods ; fince he was not only ter- 
ribly in. waf^ but knejvv ho^ to terminate war with peace, 
siofl turi) with the h apple ft addrefe to.the joys and pleafures 
which ^at infaires. 

His affc6b?on for ,his father was remarkably great ;'and 

ilL^lMr refpe& he paid hi« mother, his love for his other 

pare|xt was irery difcernible. His duty was genuine, and 

fio^. ill the lea A- influenced by the confiderations of high 

^atibu or. pQwer. Demetiius happening to come from 

.iptipti^^y when his father was giving audience to iome 

^mba^dors,^ went up and faluted him, and then fat down 

ty ."him with his"J9Vclins in his hand. After they had re* 

ctq^^ ^npr anfvvcr^ and were going away, Antigonus 

c^UedjOAit to them,, and faid, '* You may mention, too^ 

V.t1>e iiappy' ternxs upon which I am viith my fpn.^' By 

.Wf^ih ^c gave^ thenx to underftand, that the harmony and 

jtoB^dence in. which they lived, added flrength to the king' 

dmpy and. fecurity to his power. So incapable is regal 

authority of adn;iitting a partner, fo liable to jealaufy and 

h^red^that the^reated and olded of Alexander's fuccefTo.rs, 

• rejoiced, that he had no occafion to fear his own fon, but 

could freely let him approach him with his weapons in his 

hapd. ^ Indeed, vi^e njay venture to fay, that this family 

alonp^, inr the courfc of m^ny. fucceilions, was free from 

^efe. evils. 'Of all the defcenjdants of Antigonus, l^hilip 

was th^ only prince who put His fon to death ) whereas, in 

^thefijixnilies of other. kip g8,\nothing is more common than 

th^, murders oC ions, n^others, and wives. As, for tht 

'killing' of brothers^ like a /^jy/n/i^T} ia geometry, it was 

confidcred 



coafid6fffc4 8* iodifputably Bccci&ry to tb^ fafety -of tbe 
.j:£ii9i>a«g' prince. - 

That Oemetrius was origiaally well difpofiecl by nature 
to tlie pffices of humanity and frieodibipy the fallowing is 
» proofv Mtthridatety.the Con of Ariobarxancfti was of the 
^fame age, and bis coBftafit companion. He was likewife 
'O^e of the attebdantJ of Acttigoatts.aiul bore an nnbleinUhed- 
'cbarader. Vet A^tigoous conceived fofae fufpicioB of Una 
Jr<Miia dream. He thought be entered a Urge and beautU 
ful field, and /owed it with filings of gold. This prod-uced 
a, crop of the&me preetouaoaetal^ butcoaaing a little aft«r 
to vtUt it, he found it was cUt^ and nothing left but the 
ilalks* As he v»a$ ia great diArels about his lofs, he l^e»r4- 
fome peoj^e fay, that Mithridates had reaped the goldctt 
;barve(ty and was gone with it towards the Euxine fee. 

DidUi'bed at the dream, be communicated it to. his ioc^ 
having firft-made him fwear to keep it fecret, and, at the 
fame time« informed hju9 of his abfolute determination to 
dedroy Mithridates. Demetrius was exceedingly concern* 
^ at .the affair 4> bu^ though his ftiend waited on him as 
Bfuali that they might piM-fue their di^eriions together, he 
4i»r(l not fpeak to him on the fubje^ be<;au£B t^hls oath. 
3y degrees^ however, he difew him 'a6de from the reft of 
bis eompanions \ oQd whe^ they were alone, he wrote oq 
the ^rotji^ with :the boUom of his fpear, '* Fly Mlthrida^ 
V. tes.^' The yo^ng manundecitanding his danger, Hed that 
iHght into CappadpcU) aad fate foon accompUIhed the 
df earn (^ Aptigonua. JFor Mithridates conquered a rick 
ond e;iteniive country, and foutided the family of the Poa* 
Uo. kirtgs, which pontinued through eight fuccelTions, and 
tvas at:iaft de(irqyed by the Romans. This is a fufficieht 
evid«(nce. that Demelritfs was naturally well inclined to 
JuAiee and humanity. ' 

.. But.a4, according to Empedocles, love and hatred are 
|iie fo^roes of perpetnal wax» between the elements^ par*^ 
ticulaily fttoh ais touch or approach each other \ fo among 
(the AicceOMi>fsof Alexander there were cootiaual wars \ and 
the contentions were always the mold vioUnt wheaanflamed 
by the oppo&tion of iatere^, or vicinky of piece. This 
^as the<^aieof Antigoutts and Ptolemy« Afktigoiuu, while 
ke rit^dedrin Phry^ia,^ received in£asmation that Ptolcavj 
^was* goat fropv. Cypcusinto Syria, whex^r bo was ravagio|( 
4he QoUotfy, and reducing the.citi^ either by (olicitatiott^w: 
itexce^' ,U^9^ this,, hf jfeathb^ fen ^emctxiuf againft hix% 
..v._ . \ ^ "^ ' though 



tb6i^ "lie wtf-mlf tvre«ty«two ytzH «f m^rr «ii^n ^his 
€rft command kad the gr«ftte(l and tnofl difficult 4feffAiM to 
nmna^e. .^kit • ycMing^ and unvxpA'i^fK^td f<ian 'w«9 uik 
»4inlbfniaftdh«d wiH» « f «nf#il from ti^V'fdiool of Afexan- 
der^ who b»d diMi^ifiied hlmfcil^in fiiflM)^ impdftcint 
coffibats^«iildt# tbat fHift4«>^ -A^fitofSk^lf, be wm dtfc^ed 
4iear Qacaf iifv«>llibflrfimd'<^'li» t^n ^r^t'eMlled/andefght 
^otffiaffd Mll«fi fprtfonerti* "-N^ loft alfb tii^ tentv hrf mill. 
Ury^t^tft^ lis^ llii> »M^IAll« -eqtn^f^. But Ploltmyfent 
^kc^'bacfe ta hin^ *t«|^hjn^ with hU friends $ bdding this 
f ^nefiotis an4< obliging nel&ge, ^ Tll&t th«^ ought otiff 
** td-«oBtttod<*fot'^o#y^aod'c«ph-e.'* Wien Dcteetrius 
fCCfcfvtd k,"ho b«j||««li^# t*i« ^d», ••• That he mig^t not 
H long be PtlA«tBy'^l ddbtof, butfoo^ havif it fn hi» power 
*• to retotn ^h* fsmJUr.'^ Nor ^as^ -fce •dif<*ont:etted, at 
mod young me« would be, ''wirif (tieb a Aiifcari-iage fn his 
firft cffiiy* On thf^ contrary, like a Complete general, 
accuftomed ' to <he*yi<?tilitudes df forttme, he employed 
bWbfelf la dialdtf); new lel^tes and providing arms ; he kept 
the citlbs ta their dtity; and exercifed the troops he had 
taifetJ, - • ' •• ' •' •*• » ' • 

A» feon ts Attt^gotrft wasifppfifed'hdw the'batVle wJnt, 
be fatd,-' »* Pf*!e«iy 4rts, lYideed, beaten boys,- biit hi^ fhall 
♦* foon-haVc 'tb^ do^ttb rten.»»^ However, as he d?d not 
*ebt»6fe to fe^refs tb« fpWt Af hiS fbn, on hhr requdV," he 
gaYtf biot p^rflfkHfioM to try his fortune again by himfelf. 
Not^on^ after this, Cilles, PtoTemy's genera^, undertook 
to ^f<^' Be««trtos entirely out bf Syria 5 for which pur- 
|K>fe bcf brdught * wffh hfm a nuniefous array, though he 
beld hinrin ct>nftem|^r, on account of his late defeat. " But 
DenaretfittS) by a'fudd^n attUck, ^ruck.his advcrf^rie's with 
lin^bn panic, that bothnhe*eamp and the general fefl Into 
his hands, together with very confidefable treafures. Yet 
be did'ftot comlldter the gain, but the^ability to give : nor 
ibtnifch ▼allied^thc glwry and riches which tbis advantage 
Imm^ht bind, asf hs enabling him to fequlte the gencrofity 
of Ptolemf.' Ifc^wks Wot; however, for pfoceeding upon 
bis t>wn *jutffeffle!rt V he tonfulted his' father ; aifd, on bis( 
free pcrmiffioh t*^^ as he tbought proper, loaded Cilles 
•ml bia friendft wkb Ills favoof?, and fent them back to 
.Ibefr mafter* **By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy loft his 
feAifig hk Syria-; and Antigonus marched down from 
Celsnaa, r^6iting in his fon^s ruccefs, and impatient toi 
embrace bim. 

Vojt. V. G Demetrius^ 



^ DeftfieUitts^ aftet ifais^beiogf feot to fabdue the' JMaba* 
,thae£(n Arabs» found him^elf^ in great dafigner, bj falling 
into, a defart country, wisich* afforded no •water* But the 
J>arbarians, aftoniibed at bis wicommoQ intrepiditj, did not 
:venture to attaok hitf^i'^ and be retired with a confiderable 
4>ooty, amongft wh|||tl>wejre feven hnndred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleucus ; 
.but he had recovered it by bis own aivns ; and was now 
-marcbing with his main army^to rtduce^he nations which 
•bordered upon India, and the provinces about Mount 
•Caucafus, Meantime Demetrius, hoping to £nd Mefopo- 
.tamia unguarded, ftiiddenly puffed^ the JBiupbrates, and fell 
upon Babylon. There were two llrong cables in that 
•city ; bat by this manoeuvre in the abfence^f Seleucus, 
he feized one of them, diflodged the garrifoo, and placed 
there feven thouAiad of his own men. After this, he or- 
dered the reft of his foldiers to plunder the country for 
their own ufe, and then returned to .the fea coaft. By' 
thefe proceedings, he left Seleucus better e(labii(hed'in his 
dominions than ever*, for his layikig.wafte the country, 
feemed as if he had no farther clftim <to it.i. i - I •?' 

In his return- through >Syria, he ^vatfiiiforined tdiat Ptole- 
my was' bodeging Halicarnailits ; upon' which 4>tfib%i(leried 
to its relief, and'obliged him to* retire. > At this orobitkoa 
to fuccour the diftr^^ffed, gained AntigDfiusorndiDemetriua 
great reputation, they cono^tved>a^ilrong defirs- to refcne 
all Greece from' the (lavery itiwa»helii^in bTvCaffander and 
Ptolemy. No prtnce ever engaged' in a m6re'jufl and 
honourable wari. For they employed the wealth: which 
they had gained by iheconqueft of the barbarialns^ fbn the 
advantage of the Greeks.'; -folely with a view to the ho* 
nour that fuch an enterprife promifed, 
. When they had refolved to begin their operations with 
Athens, one of his friends ^vified^Antigonur^ if he took 
the city, to keep it, as the key of Greece $ but that prince 
would not liiben to hi!m. He f»id,-'^Tbe bed and fecureft 
'^ of all keys was the friendOAp of the people ; and that 
'* Athens was the watch-tower of the world^ from whence 
" the torch of bis glory would blaze over the earth.^' • 

In confequence of thefe refolutions, Demetrius failed to 
Atheirs with five thoufand talents of /ilver, and a fleet of 
two Ktindred and fifty fhips. Demetrius, the Phalerean^ 
governed the city for Ca^andar, and had a good garrifon 
,in the fort of Munychia. Uis adverfary, who managed the 

affair 
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kffiiir • botli wfiihr prudence and good fortune^ made hU- tp« 
pearaDce before the Pirsus on the twenty- fifth of May *• 
The town had no information of his approach ; and when 
they favv his fleet coming in, they concluded that it be* 
longed to Ptoleroy, and. prepared to receive it as fuch. 
But at hft the officers who comroanded in the city, being 
undeceived, ran to oppofe it. All the tumult and confu- 
fion followed, which was natural when an enemy came 
untvpe^ed, and was ^already landing. For Demetrius 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, ran in with eafe; 
iod the people £Ould plainly diQinguiOi him on the deck 
of his ihipy .wheiiGe he made iigns to them to compbfe them* 
felves and keep (ilence. They complied with his demand ^ 
ind a herald was ordered to proclaim, " That his father 
? Aotigonus, in a happy hour, he hoped, for Athens^ 
" had fent him to reioiiate them in their liberties, by 
** expelling the garrifon, and to,reilore their laws and 
" ancient form of government." 

> Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their 
anns, and receiving the propofal with loud acclamations^ 
de^red Demetrius to land^ and called him their benefador 
and deliverer. . Demetrius, the Phalerean, and his partiz9ns« 
thought it necelTary to receive a man who came with fuch 
a fttperimr {orce^ though he fiiould perform none of his {>ro« 
nifes, and accordingly fent deputies to make their fubmif- 
fion. Demetrius received them * in an obliging manner, 
Itodfentback/vrith them Ariftodemus the Mileiian, a friend 
of his father^s. At the fame time, he was not unmindful 
of Demetrius the Phalere'a^n, who, In this revolution, was 
more afraid of the citizens than of the enemy ; but out of 
'cgard to his character and virtue, fent him with a flrong 
ponvoy to Thebes, agreeably to his requeft. He like wife 
affared the Athenians, that however defirous he might be 
to fee their city, he weald deny himfelf that pleafure till 
^e had fet it entirely free, by exjpelling the garrifon. He 
therefore furrounded the fortrefi of Munychia with a ditch 
and rampart, to cut oflF ks communication with the refl: 
of the city, and then failed to Megara, where Caflander 
tad another garrifon, 

' On. his arrival, he was informed that Cratefipolis, the 

' mfe of Alexander the fon of Polypcrchon, a. celebrated 

heauty, was at P^rae, and had a delire to fee him. la 

G 2 confcq[iicnce 
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confequenee of whicb, he left hi« forces in the territory df 
Megara, and with a few light horfe took the road to Patrss^ 
^hcn he was near the place, he drew off from his men, 
and pitched his tent apart, that Cratciipolis might not be 
perceived when (he came to pay her viHt. But a party of 
the enemy getting intelligence of this, Tell fuddenly upon 
him. In his alarm, he had only time to throw ov^er him a 
sne^n cloak } and, in that difguife, faved himfelf by flight. 
So near an infamous captivity had his intemperate love of 
beauty brought him. As for his tent, the enemy took iti 
with all the riches it contained. 

After Megara was taken^ the foldiers prepared to plunder 
Jf ; but the Athenians interceded ftrongly for that people^ 
^nd prevailed. Demetrius was fatisfied with expelling th^, 
garrifon, and declared the city free. Amidft thcfc tran fac- 
tions, he bethought himfclf of Stilpo, a philofopher o£ 
gre^t reputation, who fought only the retirement and tran^ 
^uillity of a (ludious life. He fent for him« and alked 
him, *• Whether they had taken any thing from him ?" 
•* No/' faid Stilpo, ** I found none that wanted to deal any 
•* knowledge.'' The foldiers, however, had clandcftinely 
Carried off almoft all the (laves. Therefore, when Deme« 
Irius paid his refpedls to him again, on leavincr the place^ 
and faid, ** Stilpo, 1 leave you entirely free 5'* ** True,^' 
anfwered Stilpo, *^ for you have not left a (lave among 



*• us." 



Demetrius then returned to the (lege of Munycjiia, dif* 
lodged the garrifon, and demolidud the fortrefs. Aft^r 
which the Athenians preffed him to enter the city, and he 
complied. Having affembled the people, he re-e^abli(he4 
the commonwealth in its ancient form 3 and, more^ver^ 
promifed them, in the name of his father, a hundred and 
fifty thoufand meafures * of wheat, and timber enough tQ 
build a hundred galleys. Thus they recovered the demo* 
cracy fifteen years after it was dilTolved, During the injr 
terval, after the Lamian war^i and the battle of Cranon, 
the government was called an oligarchy, but, in fa6l, was 
monarchical } for the power of Demetrius, the Phalerean^ 
met with no cont^pul. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his fervices to 
Athens I but they rendered him obnoxipus by the extrava- 
fzuX honours they decreed him. Tor they were the firft 

s vvho 
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ftho^^ave bin ftQ4 bis father Antigonus the title of kiagu 
Which tbey had hitherto rcligioufly avoided j and which 
was, indeed^ the only thing left the defcendants of Philip 
and Alexander, uninvaded by their generals. In the ne«€ 
place, they alone * honoured theia with the apj^ellation o£ 
the gods prote6lors ^ and» indeed c»f denominating the year 
IS formerly, from the, arebon^ they abbliQted his offictf 
created annually in his room a prieft of thofe gods protce<* 
Ua$^ and prefixed his name to all their public ads* The^r 
llkewife ordered that' their portraits fliould be wrought io 
the bdy veil with thofe of the other gods f They confe-* 
crated the place where their patron firtl alighted from his 
chariot, and ereded an altar there to Demxt&ios Catm^ 
hates. They added two to the number of their tribes^ 
and called them Demetrius and jint^oms } in eonfequencv 
af which, the fenate, which before confided of five hondred 
iDtmbers» was to conM of fix huaditd ^ fof each tribo 
ibpplied fifty. ^ ^ ^ 

otratocles, of wbofe inventions thefe wlie compltmcntf 
Srere^ thought of a ftroke dill higher* He procured a de« 
ciee, that thofe who ikould be feht upon public hudnefii 
from the common wealth of Athens to Antigonus and De« 
metrius^ ihould not he Called arohaiTadors, but Tbeort\ 9, 
title which, had been appropriated to thofe who, on the 
Iblemn feiUvals, carried the eudomary facrifices to Delphi 
nd Olympia, in the name of the Grecian dates. This 
Stratocles waSrin all refpeds, a perfon of the mod daring 
^rontery, and the mod debauched life, infomuch that he 
feemed to imitate the lincient Cleon in liis fcurrikus and 
licentious behaviour to. the people. He kept a midrefs 
tailed Phylacium ^ and one d^y, when flie brought from 
the aalrket fome heads for fupper, he faid^ *^ Why, how^ 

G 3. " now I 

* Mo other people was foand capable of fuch vile adalatioo. Their 
fenrilit^ (howed how little they deierved the liberty that was reilored 
theni. 

t £very fifth year iht Athenians celebrated the Pamathexaa^ or fef^ 
tWai of Minerva, and carried in proceifioD the Fi^lum^ or holy veU« 
jn Mrhich the defeat of the Titans, and the a<aions of Minerva, wcro- 
inwrought. In this veil, too, they placed the figures of thofe eom^ 
manders, who had diftinguiflied themielves hy their viAories ; and from 
theoce came the ezpreflion, that fuch a on& was wojthyof xhAl'eplum.^ 
meauiog, that he was a brave foldier. As to the form of the Ptplum^ 
it was a large robe without fieeves. It was drawn by land in a aia<- 
chine like a fliip along the Car amicus, as far as the temple of Ceres 
it ^leufs ; from whence it was brought back and canfecrated in the 
aadcL 
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** DOW ! you have provided us juft fuch things to cat, as 
** we f^atefmen ufc for tennis-balls.*^ 

• When the AtKeoianfi; were defeated in the fea-fight near 
Amorgas," he arrived -at' Athens beftirt any account of the 
^misfortune had been received, and pafling through the 
Ceramicus with a chaplet on his head, told the people that 
they were viftorions. He then itioved that factifices of 
< thankfgiving (hou)d be offered, and meat diflributed amongr 
the tribes for a public entertainment. Two d^ys after, the 
poor remains of the' fleet were brought home ^ and the 
people, in great anp:er, calling him to anfwer for the 
impofition, he made bis appearance* in the height of the 
tiimult with the mofl confummate alTurance, and faid, 
^ What harm have I done you in making you merry for 
•' two days ?" Such was the impudence of Stratocles. 

But there were other extravagancies hotter than fire Ufelf^ 
as 'Arifh^phanes-expreffes itr* One flatterer outdid even 
Stratocles. in ferviUty, by procuring a decree that Demetrius, 
whenever he vifitcd Athens, (hould he received with the 
' fame honours that were paid to Ceres and BaccHus \ andf 
that whoever exceeded the reft in the fplendour and magnl* 
licence of the reception he gave that prince, (hould- have 
money out of the treafury to enable him .to fet up fome 
pious memorial of his fuccefs. Thefe inftances of adulation 
concluded with their changing the name of the month 
Munychion to Deme(rion, with calling the laft day of every 
month Demetrids ; and the Diony/ta^ or feafts of Bacchus, 
Demetn'a, 

The gods foon (liowcd how much they were offended at 
thefe things. For the veil in which were wrought the 
figures of Demetrius and Antigonus, along with thofe of 
Jupiter and Minerva,' as they carried it through the Cera* 
fnicuSf'wzs rent afunder by a-fudden ftorm of wind. Hem- 
lock grew up in great quantities round the altars of thofe 
princes, though it is a plant feldom found in that country. 
On the day when the Dionyjia were to-be celebrated, they 
Were forced to put a ftop to the proceflion by the exceflive 
cold which came entirely out of feafon ; and there fell fo' 
Ih-qng a boar-froft, that it blafted not only the vines and 
fig-trees, but great part of the corn in the blade. Hence 
Philippides, who was an enemy to Stratocles, thus attacked 
him in one of his comedies. — ** Who was the wicked paufc 
.*•' of our vine^ being blafted by the froft, and of the facrcd * 
*^ veil's being rent afundci ? He who transferred the 

•* honours* 
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'^ hoDoan -of tl^c gods to men: 'Ti« he, not comedy *i 
** that is the ruin of tbc people.*' This Philippides en- 
joyed Ithe friendship of Lyiimachos, and the Atheoyans' 
Kceived many faTOiirs from that prince on his account.* 
Nay, vfhenerer Lyfimachus wm waited on by this poet, or* 
bappened to meet him, he confidcred it as aygood^pmeq, 
and a happy time to enter .upon any great ba(ine& or im- 
portant expedition. . Befides, he ' was a man of excellent, 
cbarader, «ever importunate, intriguing, or over-ofHciousy 
likethofe wlio are bred in a court. One day Lylimachus 
talked to him in the mod obliging manner, and fatd,. 
** What is there of mine that you would (hare in " ** Any * 
" thing,'* (aid he, **. but your fccrets." I have purpofcly 
coatrafted thefe chara^ers, that the difference may be ob» 
vious between the comic wrFter and the demagogue. 
^ What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have men- 
tioned, was the decree propofed by Dronaoclides theSphet- 
tian 5 according to which, they were to confuh the oracle* 
of Demetrius, as to the manner in which they were to de-' 
dicate certain ihields at Delphi. It was conceived in thefe' 
terms : •** In a foftunate hour, be it decreed by the people,: 
" tbat a citizen of Athens be appoitited to go to the god* 
" proteftor, and ^fter due facrificcs offered, demand oC 
" Demetrius, the god proteAor, what will be the molt' 
'' pious, the moft honourable and expeditious method of- 
" confccratmg the^ intended offerings. And it is hereby* 
" enabled, that the people of Athens will follow the mc-^ 
" thod dictated by his oracle.*' By this mockery of incenfe" 
to his vanity, who was fcarcely in his fenfes before, they 
rendered him perfc611y infanc. 

During his flay at Athens, he married Eurydice, a dc-* 
icendant of t4ie ancient Miltiadcs, who was the widow oP 
Opheltas king of Cyrene, and had returned to Athens 
after his death. The Athenians reckoned this a particular* 
favour and honour to their city •, though Demetrius made- 
no fort of difficulty of marrying, and had many wives at' 
the fame time. Of all his wives, he .paid moil rcfpe^ ^o' 
?hila, becaufe (he was the daughter of Antipater, and had» 
been married to Craterus, who, of ail the fucceflbrs of^ 
Alexander, wa» moft regretted by the Macedonians, De- 

G 4 ' mctrius'- 

* U is probable thu Stratocles, and other perfons of his charad^er^r 
veighfd againd the dramatic writers, on account of the libeitier 

t^cy took with their "cicM. -Though thii was after the time that tW 

"»<^c comedy prevailed at Athens*. 
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.jnctrius wa» vtry yoong, when his fftther perfbaded bim't*^ 
marry her, though jQlie was advanced io life, and on tha^ 
account unfit for him. As he was difinclincd to the inatcfa» 
Antigonus is faid to have repeated to him that Vcrfe o£ 
£uripldeSy with a happy parody : 

When Fortune fpreads her (lores, wc yield to marriage 
Againft the bent of nature. 

Only putting marriage inflead of bondage. However, tHe 
xefped which Demetrius paid Phila and his other wives» 
vras not of fuch a nature, but that he publicly entertained 
many miilrefles, as well ilaves as free-born woa>en, and' 
was more infamous for his excefies of that fort, than any 
other prince of his time. 

Meantime his father called him to take the condud of. 
the war againft Ptolemy^ and he found if nece&ary to obej 
him. But as it gave him pain to leave the war he bad^ 
tindertaken for the liberties of Greece, which wa« fb much 
more advantageous in point of glory, he fent to Cfeoaidcs, 
who commanded for Ptolemy in Sicybti and Corinth, and 
offered him a pecuniary coniideration, on condition that, 
he would fet thofe cities free. Cleonides, not accepting the- 
propofal, Demetrius immediately embarked his troops, and 
failed to Cyprus. There he had an engagement with> 
Menelaus, brother to Ptolemy, and defeated him« Ptolemy 
himfelf foon aft^r made his appearance with a great number 
of land-forces, and a confiderable fleet. On which occa* 
fion, feveral menacing and haughty xatS^gt^ paifed be- 
tween them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, before he 
colle6led all his forces, and trod him under foot \ and De-* 
metrius faid, he would let Ptolemy-gO| if he would promife 
to evacuate Cicyon and Corinth* 

The approaching battle awaked the attention not only 
of the parties concerned, but of all other princes ; for, be« 
jlde the uncertainty of the event, fo much depended upon 
it, that the conqueror would not be mafter of Cyprus and 
l^yria alone, but fuperior to all his rivals in power. Pto* 
lemy advanced with a hundred and fifty (hips, .and he had 
ordered Menelaus, with fixty more^ to conae out of the bar* 
bour of Salamis, ia the heat of the battle, and put the 
enemy in diforder, by falling on his rear. Againll thefe 
iixty (hips, Demetrius appointed a guard of ten, for that 
number was fufBcielit to block up the mouth of the harboilr. 
Jiis land-forces be janged on the adjoining promontories^ 

aui 
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ind then bore down upon his adverfary with a liondred and 
eighty (hips. This he did with fo much impetuofity, that 
Ptolemy could not ft and the fliock, but was defeated, and 
iled vvith eight (hipt only, which were all that he £iTed. 
For feventy were taken, with their ctews, and the reft werft 
funk in the engagement. His numerous train, his fervants, 
friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that were fta* 
tioned near the fleet in tranfports, all fell into the hands of 
Demetrius^ srnd he carried them to his camp. 

Among thefe was the celebrated Lamia, who at firft was 
iooly -taken notice of for her performing on the flUte, which 
irts by no means contemptible, but afterwards became f»- 
moBS as a cotirtecan. By tfab time her beauty was in the 
wane, yet ftie captivated Demetrius, though not near her 
age, and fo effediually enftaved him by the peculiar power 
of her addrefs, that, though other women had a paOion for 
him, he could only think of her. 

After the fea-ilght, Menelaus made no farther refiftance* 
but farrendered Salamis with all the (hips, and the land-i 
^rces which confifted of twelve hundred horfe, and twelve 
thoufaod foot. 

This vidkory, fo great in itfelf, Demetrius rendered ftill 

iBiorc glorious, by his generoiity and humanity, in giving 

the enemy's dead an honourable interment, andfetting the 

prifoners free. He fele6ted twelve hundred complete fuits 

«f armour from the fpoils, and beftowed them on the 

Athenians. AriftodenKis, the Milefian, was the perfon ho 

"fent to his father, with an account of the victory. Of all 

the courtiers, this man was the boldeft flatterer ^ and, on 

the prefent occaiion, he defigned to outdo himfelf. When' 

he arrived on the coaft of Syria from Cyprus, he would riot 

fuffer the (hip to make land ^ but ordering it to anchor at 

t diftance, and all the company to remain in it, he took 

the boat, and- went on ftiore alone. He advanced towards 

the palace of Antigonus, who was watching for the event 

"Ofthis battle, with all the folicitude that is natural to a 

man whg has fo great a concern at flake. As foon as he 

j»a8 infomied that the meifenger was corning, his anxiety 

Hjcreafed to fuch a degree, that he could fcarce keep within 

Ws' palace. He fent his officers and friends, one after 

another, to Ariflodemus, to demand what intelligence he 

brought. But, inflead of giving any of them an anfwcir, 

he walkied on with great (ilence and folemnity. The king, 

^7 this time much alarmed, and having no longer patience, 

G J went 
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went to the door to meet him. A great crowd was gathered 
flBout Arinodemus, and people were running from all 
qoarters to^lie palace to hear the news. Whtn he was near 
enough^ to be heard, he (Iretched out bis hand, and cried 
aloucf/ *' Hail to king Antigonus ! We have totally beaten 
^* Pfoleittyat fca ; we are maftets of Cyprus, and have made 
'^ Hxteen thoiifapd eight hundred prifoners*" Anitgonuj 
anfwered, " Hail to you, loo, my good friend ! but 1 will 
*' punifh you for torturing us fo long y you (hall wait long 
** for vour reward." 

' The people now, for the Erd time, proclaimed Antigonus 
and Demetrius kings* Anttgonus had the diadem inune- 
diately put on by his friends. He fent one to Demetrius y 
and in the letter that accompanied it, addrefled him under 
th e ilyle of king. The Egyptians, when they were apprifed 
of this circumdance, gave Ptolemy likewife the title of king-^ 
that they might not appear to be difpirited wlrh their late 
defeat; The' other fucceffors of Alexander caught eagerly 
at the opportunity to aggrandize themfe Ives- Lyfimachus 
took, the diajdem ; ajid Seleucusdid the fame in his tranfac- 
tions with the Greeks. The latter hafd worn it fome time, 
when he gave audience ~to the barbarians. Cafiander 
alone, while others wrote to him^ and Taluted him su 
king, pre&xed his name to his letters in the fame manner. 
a« formerly^ 

This title proved not a mere addition to their, name and 
figure. It gave them higher notions. It introduced a 
pprnpoufnefs- into their maiiiiers,. and, felf- importance into« 
Their difcourfe. Juft as- tragedians, when they take the 
habit of kings, change, their .gait, their voice, their, whole 
deportment, and manner of addrefs. After thi& they bcr 
came more fevere in their judicial capacity* } for. they. laid. 
afide that diffimulation with which they hadcondealed thci4r 
power, aad which had made them wdh milder and mor^. 
favourable to their fubje61s. So nuuch could one word of 
a flatterer do! Such a change did itjeSedix^ the. whole 
face of the world !. 

Antigonus, elated.,witkhi^fonVatchievementS4itCyprus, . 
immediately marched againft Ptolemy. ;; commanding his . 
land forces in perfbn,, while Dc met rhi^,...*with a. powerful, 
fleet, attended him along the. cda ft. One. of AntigoDOs's 
friends, named IViedius, had the event of this expedition 
communicated to him in a. dream- ' He thought that Ai^ 
tigonus and his whole army, were svooiog a .race. . At firft 

4, ^^ 
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Hefe^med to' ran with great fwlftucis Md fytct\ but sAcr* 
wards his ilrcDg<th gradually abated ^ aod, on turniog, he* 
became very weak, and- drew his breath with fach paio^. 
that he could fcarce recover himfclf,- Accordingly, AQtt«' 
ggnus met. with many diflicultjes. at land^ and DemctriiiS' 
eocouDtered fuch a florin at fea, that b« was in danger of: 
being driven upon an impra6licable fhore. la this ftorm^ 
he loft maox o£. hisihips^ and returned without effedling'. 
any thing* . 

Antigonus was now little (hbrt of eighty:^ and his great 
fize and weight difqualiEed him for. war, ftill more than his > 
age.. He therefore left the military department *to his fon,: 
who by his good fottune, as well as abiUtjt managed it in 
the happiefl. manner. Nor was Antigonus hurt by his • 
foQ^s debaucheries, his expenfive appearance, or his long: 
caroufals.. For thefe were the things in whicb Demetrius • 
employed hbufelf in time of peace with the utmoft li- 
ceotiQufnefs and mod unbounded avidity, •" But in war, ^ 
bo man, however, naturally, temperate, , exceeded him in* 
fobriety^- 

When the power that Lamia had over him ^as evident 
toaU the> worlds Demetrius came after fome expedition or ' 
other . to, falute. his father^ and he kiiTiad him To* cordially, - 
that he laughed • and faid^ /^ Surely^ my< fon,^ you thinks 
"you.' are kiifing Lamia^^'' Once when 2 he had been' 
fj^ending many days with his frieqds-oyer the bottle, he 
cxcuCcd himfelf at his ^return to court, byvfaying,:-" That 
He had been 4iindered by a dcfluxion."" '* So I heard," * 
fiid Antigonus,.. *' but whether was th^^^ defluxion from^ 
""ThaCbs <ir from Chios <'' * Another tim«, being informed*' 
that he waf indilporedy^ie w^nt to fee him ; -^od when he 
came to the doort he inefone of hi^ fav-ourites >going.out. « 
Hp went iiSr however; and iiuiug^down by him,' took hold • 
of his hand. . Demetrius ^aid hisr fever had now-left him. ^ 
^""i know it,^' faid Antigqnus, " for I'tnet i^this moment at/ 
". the. door . ^.? ' With fuch- mild.neis :he treated his fon Va 
faults, oat of regard to his excellent performances.^ It is *« 
the cuftokn of the Scythi^rns in the midift-^f their; caroafa].i' ' 
to ftfike the fhings of their' bows, ,to recalj as -it ' wcrc,^ 
their courage which is- melting away in pleafure^^ But^ 
^^ctrius^ one while gave himfelf> up. entirely to pleaftjre,v 
&ad another while to buQnefs.^ he did not interoaix them.- 
His military tarlcnt^, therefore, did Kot fiiflfer by his atten-^ 
tiQiu of a gayer kind,- 

G6' N«^y/ 
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, Nay, he feemed to fe^w greater abiHtics in his prc^ara* 
tton$ for war, than in the ufe of them. He was not content 
unlcfs he had ftores that were more than fafficient. There 
was fonKthing peculiarly great iu the conftra£tion of his 
ihips and engines, and he took an unwearied pleafure in 
the inventing of new. ones. For he was ingenious in the 
fpeculattve part of meehanics ; and he did not, like other 
princes, apply his tafte and knowledge of tfaofe arts to the 
purpofes of diverfion, or to purfuits of no utility, fuch as 
playing on the flute, painting or turning. 

^ropus, king of Macedon, fpent his hours of leifare na 
making little tables and lamps. Attalus *, fumamed 
Philometor f , amufed himfelf with planting poifonous 
herbs, net only henbane and heHebore, but hemlock^ 
aconite, and dorycnium J. Thcfe he cultivated in the 
royal gardens ^ and, befide gathering them at their proper 
feafons, made it his bufinefs to know the qualities of their 
juices and fruit. And the kings of Parthia took a pride in 
forging and iharpetting heads for arrows, fiut the me- 
' chanics of Demetrius were of a princely kind j there was 
always fomething great in the fabric. Together with a 
fpirit of curiofity and love of the arts, there appeared in all 
his works a grandeur of dcfign, and dignity of invention^ 
fo that they were not only worthy of the genius and wealthy 
but of the hand of a king. His friends were a(lon4ilied at 
their greatnefs, and his very enemies were pleafcd with 
their beauty. Nor is this defcription of him at all exag* 
gerated. His enemies ufed to Hand upon the fhore looking^ 
with admiration upon his galleys of fi^een or fixteen banks 
of oars, as they failed along ^ and his engine^ called belepoUs^ 
were a pleadng fpe6tacle to the very towns which he bc- 
fieged. This is evident from fa6ts» Ly&machus, who of 
all the princes of his time was the bittereft enemy to De- 
metrius, when he came to compel him to raife the fiege of 
Soli in Cilicia, delired he would (how him his engines of 
war, and his planner of navigating the galleys y and he 

was 

* Plutarch doet not do that hon«ar to Attalus which he deferves^ 

'when he mentions his employments as unworthy of a prince. He 

made many experiments in natural philofophy, and wrote a treatile on 

agriculture. Other kings, parttculary Hiero and AccheUua) did the 

^fanrc. . . 

f This is a miftalee in Plutarch. Philometer was another princei^ 
who made agriculture his amufcmcnt. 

% Dotycnium was a common poifonous plant, which was fiTcaHtd 
fiom the points of f^ears being tinged with its juices. 
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was & {(ruck with the fight, that he immediattly retired. 
And the Rhodians, after they had flood a long fiege, and 
at laft compromifed the affair, requeued him to le^ve fom^ 
of his engines, as monuments both of his power and of 
their ralour. 

His war with the Rhodians was occafioned by their aU 
liance with Ptolemy j and in the courfe of it he brought 
the largefl o£ his he/efioUs up to their walls. Its bafe was 
fquarej each of its fides at the bottom forty-eight cubits 
wide^ and it ^is fixty fix cubits high. The fides of th9 
fereral divfions gradually lefiened^ fo that the top was 
much narrower than the bottom. The infide was divided 
into feveral fiories or rooms, one above another. The front 
which was turned towards the enemy, had a window in 
each fiorey, through which mifiive weapons of various kinds 
were thrown: for it was filled with roca who^iaftiftd 
c?cry method of fighting. It neither (hook nor veered the 
lead in its motion, but rolled on in a fieady uprighi pofitioa. 
And as it moved with a horrible noife, It at once pleafed 
and terrified the fpedators *• 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus f, for 
Hs ufe in this war, each of which weighed forty /«/ff<r. 
Zoilus the maker, to (how the excellence of their temper^ 
otderdd a dart to be (hot at one of them from an engine at 
the diiiance of twenty-fix paces ^ and it Aood fo firm, that 
there was no more mark upon it than what might be made 
with fuch a (!yle as is ufed in writing. This he took for 
hit&feif, and gave^ the other to Alcimus the epiiot, a man 
of the greatelt bravery and (Irength of any inhisarmy. The 
epirot^a whole fuit of armour weighed two talents, whereai 
Ihat of others weighed no more than one. He fell in tht 
f^tgt of Rhodes in an aflion near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themfelves with great fpirit^ 
jOemetrius was not- able to do any thing confiderableu 
There was one thing in their condu6b which he particularly 
refented, and for that reafbn he perfifled in the fiege* 
They had taken the vefiel in which were letteVs froni his 
wife Phila, together with fome robes and pieces of tapefiry, 

aad 

* Diodorvs Siculas fay^^ t|ii8 machine had nine ftorles ; and that it 
rolled on four large wheels^ each qf which was fixteen feet high. 

t Pliny faya that the Cyprian Adamant was impregnable. Cyprus 
Waj famous for the metal of which armour was made even in the timp 
of the Trojan war : and Agamemnon had a cuirafs fcnt hhxk from 
Cyniias king of Cyprus. Hqm. U. ji. 
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and they, fent it, as it was, to Ptolemy. > Iivwkiclvthejt' 
wer^ far from imitating the politenefs of the Athenians, 
who, when they ^ were at war with Philip,, happening to 
take his couriers, read alt the other letters, but fent hioi' 
that of Olympias with the fcal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incenfed, did not retaliate 
upon the Rhodians, though he foon had an opportunity*- 
Protogenes of Caunus was at that time painting: for ihtip, 
the hidory of' Jalyfus**, and had almoll £'ni(hed it when 
Demetrius feized it in one of the fuburbs.^ The Rhodian$ 
f^nt a herald to entreat him to fpare the work, and not 
fiiffer it to be deftroyed. Upon which he faid^." He would. 
** rather burn the pidures of his father,, than hurt fo la- 
" borious a piece of art.'** For Protogenes is faid to have- 
been feven years In fihiihing it.. Apelles tells us, that 
when he firtl faw it, he was fo much aftoniflv^d. that he 
could not fpeak ; and at laft, when he recovered hi mfclf,. 
fae faid, " A. mafterpicce of labour ! a wonderful perform* 
" ance ! but it wants thofe graces which raife the fame of 
"my paintings to the fkies." This piece was afterwards 
carried to R.ome, and being added to the number of thofe ^ 
collefted there, was dellroyed'by fire. The Rhodians now 
began to grow weary of the war- Demetrius too wanted^ 
only a pretence to put an end to it, and he found qne, The- 
Athenians came and reconciUd them on this condition, that 
the Rhodians fhould adift Antigonus and Demetrius, as • 
ftllieS| in all their wars except thofe. with Ptolemy^ 

. At: 

•" Wd hare not met^itli the particular fubjc^ of IhU famous paint- • 
big. Jalyfus Wat one. of the fabatous Ireroeft, the fon of OchimaV aad ' 
g;randron of .Apollo; and there is^a'town in RiM>des^calied Jatyfot,, 
which probably had its name' from him. It was in thia pidkure tbac 
BrotOffcnes, when he had lonj^r laboured in vain to-paintthe foam of a 
*^g» nappilyhit it-o£F, by throwing his brufli in angef at Che dogV 
mouth, ^lian, .as well ai» Phitarcb', fays -that he wa^ feven years' m 
finiihing ir. . Pliny tells as that he gave it four coats -of colours, that : 
when one was effaced by time another might. fupply its place^ He^telk 
us too, that while Protogenes was at.workj he was vifited by Demftriusi 
and when the latter aiked Him hisw he could profecutc his work with fo • 
nuch calmnefs under the rage .of war? He anfwered, Th^t '< though • 
"' Demetrius was at war with Rhodes, he did not fuppofe he was at ' 
"^'war with the arts." He is faid to have tired on lupines during the 
time he was employed on this painting^thathisjudgment might nofc be 
clouded b^ luxurious diet. The pi?lure was "brought to Raync b| 
C^ffius, and placed in the temple of p^ace, where it remained till tbe 
time of C!j)mmodus; when, together with the temple, it was cob;- 
fumed hy lire. " ^ 
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At the fame time the AtheniaQS called him to thei>^ ' 
fuccour againft Caflander who was befieging their city* 
In confequence of which he failed thither with a fleet of 
three hundred and thirty (hips, and a numerous body of 
knd-forces. With thefc he not only drove Caffandcr out 
of Attica, but followed him to Thermopylae, and entirely 
defeated him there. Heraclea th^n voluntarily fubmitted, 
and he 'received into his army fix thoufand Macedonian s, 
who came over to him. In his return he rellored liberty to 
the Greeks within the Urcights of Thermopylse, took the. 
Bosotians into his- alliance, and made himfelf mader o£ 
Cenchreae. He like wife reduced f^hyle and Panadlus, the 
bulwarks of Attica, which had been gariifoncd by Caffander^. 
and put them in tke hands of the Athenians again. The. 
Athenians,, though they had laviihed honours upon him. 
before in. the mofl extravagant manner, yet contrived onr, 
tliis occafion to appear new in theii fl-attcry. They gave, 
orders that he (hould lodge in the back part of the Par* 
ihenon ; which accordingly he did, and Minervawas faid ta- 
have received him as her gueft 'y a gueil not yery fit ta 
come under her roof, or fuitable to her virgin purity.. 

In one of their expeditions^ his brotber Philip took up^ 
Ws quarters in a houfc where there were, three young women •«. 
His father Antigpaus faid nothing to Philip ^ but called Xh6 
quarter- ma ftcr, and faid to him in his prefence, ** Why do. 
** not yatr remove my fon out of this lodging, where he is. 
** fomuch (lrait>!ned for room ?'V And Demetrius, who 
ought to have reverenced Minerva, ifon.no other account^ 
yet as his eldell filler (for.fo he affc6tcd to call hjer) behaved, 
uufuch a manner to perfons^of both fexes who were abovt;, 
the conditioa, of ilave$» . and the citadel was fo pollute^f. 
With his debaucheries, that it appeared to be kept facred iiv 
fcme degree, when 'he indulged himfelf only with^fuch* 
proftitutcs as Chryfis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra.. r 

Some thing^s we choafe tapafs.over out of regard to the 
oharadepof th« city of Athens j hut the virtue andchaflity. 
of Democles^ought not to be left under th£ veil of filencei 
Democlcs. was^very^young) and bis beauty was no fecret ta 
Qeaietrius, . Indeed, his furnamc unhappily declared it^ 
fcr he was, called Jbemocles./j&e ^/i/?^«rtf* D.emetrius^ 
through, his cmiffaries,, left nothing, unattempted to gain . 
him by gr^at ofFers,^or to intimidate him by threats^ but- 
neither could prevail. He left the wreftling-ring and j^li 
EJiblic excrcifes^ and mad? ufc ouJy of a private bath^ 

Demetnus 
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Demetrius watched his opportuDity^ and furprrTed inset, 
the<e alone. The boy feeing, nobody near to ifliil him, 
and the impoffibility of refifting with any effedt, took off. 
the cover of the cauldron, and jamped into the boiling 
water. It is true, he came to an unworthy end, but his 
fentiments were worthy of his country and of his^perfona]: 
merit. 

Very different were thofe of Cletenetus the fon of Clep-. 
medon. That youth having procured his father the re- 
mifUbn of a fine of fifty talents, brought letters from De- 
metrius to the people, (ignifytng his pleafure in that refped. 
By which he not only difhonoured himfelf, but brought 
great trouble upon the city. The people took off" the* fine, 
but at the fame time they made a decree, that no chh&x 
fhould for the future bring any letter from Demetrius. 
Yet when they foond that Demetrius was difobliged at it^ 
and expreffed his refentmeat in flrong terms, they not only 
repealed the ad, but punifhed the {lerfons who propofcd 
and fupported it, fbme with death, and fome with bani(h« 
ihcnt. They likewife pafTed a new edi6^, importing " That 
** the people of Athens had refolved that whatfocver thing 
^ Demetrius might command, (hould be accounted holy 
" in refpe6l of the gods, and juft in refped of men.'* 
Some perfon of better principle on this occa(lon rbappening. 
to^ay, that Stratoclcs was mad in propofing fuch decreeis^ 
Demochares the Leuconian * anfwcred, ** He would be 
** mad, if he were not road." ' Stratocles found his ad- 
vantage in his fervility ; and for this faying, Deniocharest 
was profecuted and banifhed the city. To fuch meannefl*es 
were the Athenians brought, when the garrifon feemed to' 
be removed out of their pity, and they pretended to be a 
free people ! « 

• Demetrius afterwards pafled int.o Peloponnefus, where 
he found no reiiflance, for all his enemies iied before him, 
or furrendered their cities. He therefore reduced- with eafe 
that part of the country called j^&e^ and all Arcadia except 
Mantinea. < Argos, Sicyon and Corinth, he fet free from 
their garrijons, by giving the commanding ofRcers a hundred 
talents to evacuate them. About that time the feaiis of 

Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius prefided in the 

games 

• Tie nephew of Dcmofthenes. The Greek text that calls hia 
XftKunvf 19 erroneous. Itihould he Atv««yfff« 
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gmci ^nA jyther eitfaibkiont. Doriiig thefe foleibnitiei 
be married JDcidamia tbe daughter of ^cidn king of tfao 
liloloflUils and fificr of Pjrrhcis. He told tfa« Sicyoniam 
that ihtj lived oat of ibeir city, and (bowing them a fliorO 
advantageous fituation, perfuaded them to baild on« wher< 
the town now ftandt* Along with tbe litcuitton be like* 
mfe ckanged ' tbe namey calling tbe town Demetrias ifi« 
ftead of SicyoiK 

The liatea being aienlbled' at tbe Hfcbmuiy and a pro^ 
digious number of people attending, be was proclaimed 
general of all Gf eeoe^ til Philip of Alexander bad becit 
before .* and in the elation of power and fuccefsy be thought 
bimfelf a much 'gtcat«r mim. Alexander robbed no othet 
pcioce of his title, nor did he eyer declare bimfelf king of 
bi&gft, though he raifed many both to theiiyle and authority 
d kiogs. Bat Demetrius thought no man worthy of that 
tUle except bis £atber and bim^Klf. He even ridiculed tbofe 
who BUide uie of it, and h w«s with pleafare he beard thtt 
(ycapbants at bis table drinking king Demrtriui, Seleocus 
pomander of tbe el^bai»t*> Ptolemy admiral, Lyfimacbtis 
trealorery aad Agatbocles tbe Sicilian governor of tbe 
iflandi* Tbe reft of thorn only laughed at foch extraragant 
iaftaoces of vanity. Lyimadius akme was angty^ becaafe 
Donetriitf feeoted to think htm no better than an eunuch. 
For the princes of the eaft bad generally eunuchs for theitf 
treafurers. LyfimaOhus^ indeed^ was tbe moft violent 
totmj that be bad ^ and now taking an opportunity to 
difparage him on account of his paiTion for Lamia, he l'aid> 
" This was tbe firft time he bad feen a whore z6\ in ai^ 
" tragedy V Demetrius faid in anfwer, ** My whore is 
'^ an bonefter woman than bis Penelope." 

When be was preparing to return to Athens, be wrote 
to- the public, that on bis arrival he intended to be 
initiated, and to be immediately admitted not only to the 
lefs myfleries, but even to tbo£e called intuitive. Tbi$ was. 
unhwful and unprecedented : for tbe lefs my H erics were 
celebrated in February f, and the greater in. September ^ ^ 
Md ooB^ were sidmitted to the intuitive till a year at leaii^ 

* The modern ftage need not be put to the bluih by this aflertion ift 
hyam of the ancient : the reafon of it was, that there were no womeiv 
i&ots. Men in femaje drcffcs performed their farts. 

t dnibgfierion, - * 
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after tbef^ had attended the greater myftcries*. When the 

letters* Were read, Pythodorus the torch-bearer was the only 

perfon that ventured to oppofe the demand; and his oppo-( 

iitibn was entirely inefFidlual. _Stratocles procured a decree 

that the month a^^Munycbion fhoukl be called and reputed 

the month ^{ Anlhefierion, to give Demetrius an opportunity 

for his firil initsation, which was lo be performed in the 

ward of Agra. After which, Munychion was changed 

%ain into .Boedromion* By thefe m&ans Deraetiius was 

admitted to the greater myfteries and totrnmediate inipec-- 

tion. Hence thofe ftrok'es of fatire upon Stratocles fronn 

ihe poet Philippides— *-^^ The m«a who can oontra6i the 

** whole year into one month :'♦ and with refpeft to Dc-' 

inetrius^ being lodged in the Partbenon-^ ** The man Who 

'' turns the temples into inns, and brings proltitutes inte 

*' the company of the virgin godde<s«" 

: But amongft the many abufes and enormities committed 

in their city, no one feems to have given the Athenians 

greater uneaiinefs than this, ^e ordered them to raifetifra 

hundred and fifty talents in a very ihor t time^ and the fun^^ 

was exa6ied with the great eft rigour. When the money 

was brought in, and be faw it all together^ he ordered it to 

,be given to -Lamia and his other mifti:effe» tobuy foap** 

Thus the difgrace hurt^thera more than the lofs,' and the 

application more than the impoft. Some, however, hj\ 

that it was not to the Athenians he behaved in this manner, 

but to the people of Theffaiy. Befide this difagreeable tax; 

Lamia extorted money from many perfons on her owri 

authority, to enable her to provide an entertainment for the 

king. And the expence of that fuppcr was fo remarkable, 

that Lynceus the Samian took pains to give a dc fcriptioH 

of it. For the fa©e reafon, a comic poet of thofe times, 

^ith equal wtt and truth, called Lamia an Heiepoi'ts% h.tki 

Demochares the Solian callpd Demetrius Muthos, that is, 

fable^ becaufe he too had his Lumia f . ^ 

The. 

* Plutarch in this pUce'feems to make a difference between the iflt 

fultive and\hc greater myfteries, though they arc commonly under- 

ftood to be the fame. Cafaubon artd MeurHus think the text corrup^ 

but the manner in which they would rcftore it does not fender it lew 

. perplexed. 

f Fabuious hiftory mentions a queen of Lybia^ wKp out of rage for 

the loft of her ow/» children, ordered thofe of other women to be b»flj»ght 

to her suid dcvourcdthem. From whence ihe was cailcd LamU fro"* 

pe. 
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3{*T}ie gteat 'interefi that Lsmift had with Demetrius in 
edfifequence of his paHioo for her, excited a fpixxt of envy* 
and averfion to her, not only in the breafls of his wives but 
of bis friends. Demetrius having fent aaabafiadors to Ly«> 
6machus:>on (bme, occafion or oihcs» that prince amufed 
In'fflfeif one 'day wi^b fliowing them the deep woands he had 
received from a lion's daws in his arms asd thighs, aAd 
f»ve them ati account. of his being fhut up with that wild- 
IwaQ by Alexander the Great, and of the battle he had- 
with-h *. Upon whichy'-.they laughed and fai^, '* The king 
^^ our mafteif, t6o, bears on his neck the marks of a 
** dreadful ^wild bead called a- Lamia.*' Indeed, it was 
Urange that he ihould at fird have fo great an obje6lien 
ftj^ainft the difparity of^years between him and Phila, and 
afterwards fall iiito fuch a laiiing captivity to Lamia, though - 
ihe had paifed her prime at their firft acquaintaade. One • 
e^^ing when L-amia had been playing on the flute at * 
fttppef, Demetrius aiked Demo, fur named Mania f , what 
fte thought of her. ** I think her an old woman, fir,*^ 
i^d Demo. Another time, when there was an extra* 
ordbiry defert on the uble, he faid'to her, ".You fee 
^ whn fine things Lamia fends me :" *' My mother will 
^ fend you finer,'' anfwered Demo, ** if you will but lie ■ 
** with her.'* 

We (hall mention only one ftory more of Lamia, which • 
relates to her cenfure of the celebrated judgment vl Boc- 
choris. In Egypt there was a young man extremely de- - 
fitous of the favours of a courtezan named Thowis, but Ihe 
w too high a price upon them. Afterwards he fancied 
taat be enjoyed her in a dream, and his dcfire was fatisfied. 
^oois, upon this, -commeaced an action again (I hiih for 
the money j and fiocchoris having heard both parties^ or- 
^«ed the man to tell the gold that (he demanded into a 
bafon, and ftiake it about before her, that ftie might enjoy 
the fight of it. For, '* fancy," faid he, ** is no. more than 
* the (hadow of truth." Lamia did'not think this a juft . 
«ntencej " becaufe the woman's dcfire of the gold was . 

*' not 

the phccnician word /rti/7Wtf, to devour. Upon this account, 2) Wor»* ' 
Y^ US that xki\% Lamia became a buf^bear to children. And th» ^ 
^tisfica M. Ddcicr with' regard to the cxpUnado^i of thispailage in^. 

Juftin and Paufanias mention this; but Q^Qurtius doubts the 
tfmh of it ; and he probably is in the ri^ht. 
T In Engliih, Miis Madcap. 
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> not removed by the appearmdce of it ; wkereat tbe ittitm- 
** cured the pafiion of her lover." 

The ebange'jn the fortunes and adion« of the fubjed o£ 
oar narrative/ now torns the comic fcenc into tragedy : all 
the other kings having united their forces again (l Antigonuff 
JDemetrina left Greece in order to join hite j and waagreatljf 
animated to find hu father preparing for war with a (pirit 
above hia year». Had Antigoous abated a little of bis pre«^ 
ttnfioASy and retrained his ambitioii to govern the world^i 
be might haVe kept the pre-eminetace among the fucceflors. 
of Alexander^ not only for hinafclf^ but for his fen after him« 
But being naturally arrogant, impelioos^ and Oo lefs in^* 
iblent in his expreffions than in his aAions, he exafpcrateci- 
i|iany young and powerful princes- againft him. He boaHik 
ed that ** He could boeak the prefent league, and dtfperfo' 
*^ the united artnies^ with^aa nmch cafe, aa a boy d6es a 
'*' flock of birdSy by throwing a ftdne« or making a fligbl^ 
«« hofc." - J 

' He had an atmy of more than fevetity^hoiiirand feot^ tem 
thoufand horic^ and ieyenty-£ ve elephants* ' The eacni^*« 
irtfantry confined of iixty four thoufand a^en^ tWir cavalry, 
often thoufand- five hundred )- they had < four hundr^cC- 
ekphants, and a hiMidr)ed,and twenty aimed cbaraota* Whca^ 
the two armies were in fight, there was a viiiblei change in" 
the mind of Anti^oiuu, but rather with refpe^ to hia hopetf 
than his reflation* In other engagement* his fpirits ttfecL 
to b'e high, his pott lofty, his. voice loud, aiui hi» tC&-» 
predions vaunting ; ioibmuch that he would fometimea ixr 
the heat of the adion let fait fome jocular expreffion, t«r 
ilraw his unconcern and his contempt of his advex^fary* But 
at this time he was obferved for the mod part to be thought- 
ful and filent } and one day he prefented his fon to the 
aitey, and recommended him as his fucceffor. What ap« 
peared dill more extraordinary, was, that he took him afide 
into his tent, and diicourfed with him- there : for he never 
tifed to communicate his intentions to him in private^ or to 
confult him in the lead, but to rely entirely on his owa 
judgment, and to give orders for the execution of what he 
4iad refolved on by himfelf. It is reported that Demetrius^ 
when very young, once aiked him when they (hould de- . 
campi and that he anfwered angrily, ** Are you afraid that 
" you only (hall not hear the trumpet/' t 

On this occafion, it is true, their fpirits were dcprefled 
by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alexander ^ame 

to 
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to Ima in a niagtif6ceat foit of trmour, asd sfludMito wbtft 
tras to be tK« word in the enfumg battle f «J)eiaetri|is an- 
fivered, Jtfiiter and %9&m'y j upon which Alexander faii}«, 
^ I go then to your adverfarief, for they are ready to re« 
^ ceive mc.^* When the army was put in order of batt}f , 
Antlj^onns (tumbled as he Went out oiF fait tent,- and fallinf^ 
on his face V received a coiiiiderable hurt. After he had re- 
coTcred himfelf, he ftretchrd out bis hands towardfl heaveni 
and praved either for victory, or that he might die before 
lie Was fen fib le that the day was lod. 

When the battle wa« begun, Demetrius^ at the head ^f 
Vts bell cavaky. fell upon Antiochus tbe fon of Seleucuf, 
ud fought with fo much bravery that he put the enemy to 
ii^t; but by a vain and unfeaforsable ambition to go upon 
Ac pnrfuit, he loft the viAory. For he went fo far that he 
coaldnot get back to join his infantry, the enemy's elephants 
liiGiving taken up the intermediate fpace. beleueiis now 
feeing his adverfary's foot deprived of thtir horfe. did npt 
tttack rhcm, but rode about them as if he was going every 
I 'ttoment to eharge ; intending by this manoeuvte both to 
tfrrify them, and to gjv% them opportunity to change fider. 
The event anfwered tiis t*xpe6hif ion. Great part frparat^d 
from the main body, and voluntarily came over to him ; 
the reft were put to t-he route. When great numbers were 
bearing down upon Antigonus, one of thofe that were about 
fcim, laid, *• They are coming againft you, /ir." He an- 
ftfcred, '♦ What other objcd can they have ? but Demetrius 
** will come to my ^ffinance-.'' In this hope he contiuued 
totheiall, ftill looking about for his fon, till he fell under 
• fliower of d?irts. Hisfcrvants and hi8i vefy friends for- 
^ him ) only Thorax of Lariflk remained by the de^d 
body. 

The battle being thus decided, the kings who were 
viftorious, difmembered the kingdom of Antigonus a ad 
I^emctrius, like fome great body, and each took a limb > 
thus adding to their own dominions the provinces which 
thofe two princes were pofleiTed of bcfo're, Demetiius fled 
'nth five theufand foot and four thoufand horfe. And as 
be reached Ephcfus in a (hort time, and was In want of 
ttoney, it was expelled that he would not fparc the temple. 
However, he not only fpared it himfelf*, but fearing that 
bis foldiers might be tempted to violate it, he immediately 

icft 

f A ftrikiog prt>of that adverfity U the parent of mxKw I , 
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=left the' place,, and embarked for Greece. His prtacip«l 
- dependence was vpim the Atbeniflns ^ for, wkh them he 
.had left his (hips, his money, and hts mie. Deidamia ; and 
-in this diftrefs he thought he coold have no fafer afylum 
,thaa their affedtion. He therefore* pHrfued his voyage with 
•all poflfble expedition ^ but aiobafiadors from Athens met 
him near the Cyclades; and entreated him net to think of 
going thither, becaufe the people had declared by an edi£l 
that they would receive no king into their city. As for 
Deidamia, they had condu6ledhet to Megara with a proper 
retinue, afnd' all the reiped due *to her rank* This fo en- 
«ra^d Deinetriu5 that he was no longer mafter of hijnfeK j 
though he had hitherto borne his misfortune with fufHcici^t 
calmnefs, and difcorered no mean or ungenerous fentimeot 
in thW great change of his affairs. But to be deceived, be- 
yond all Hh expedlation, by the^ Athenians ^ to find by fa<5ls 
that their afFediou, fo great in appearance, was only falfe 
and counterfeit, was a thiiig that cut hfm to the heart. 
Indeed, excefltvehcmours are a very indifferent proof of iKe 
regard* df the people fdt kings and princes. For all tlK 
• value of thofe honoitr» refts in^their being freely gi^n \ and 
there dsin be no certainty trf that, becaufe the gi^rs may 
< he unde^r the influence of fear. And fear and lov^ oft«n 
proddce'the fame public declarations. For the fame roaiba 
wif«r^rinces will not look upon datues, pi^ures, or divine 
honours, ^bnt rather coniider their own adions and be- 
haviour, and, in con fequence .thereof, either believe thofe 
honours real, or difregard thetn as the dictates of neceflity. 
Notliin^ more frequently happens than that the people 
irate their foVercign the mod at the time that he is receiv- 
ing the ijpLoft immoderate honours^ the tribute of unwilling 
minds. 

i>emetrrus,' though he fevcrely felt this ill-treatment, was 
not id a conditfon to revenge it ; he therefore, j by his en- 
voys, expoftulated with the Athenians in moderate terms, 
and only defired them to fend him hisgallies, among which- 
there was one of thirteen banks of oars. As foon as he had 
xeceived them, he (leered for the Iflhmus, but (build his 
affairs there in a very |>ad (ituation. The cities expelled 
his garrifbns, and were all revolting to his enemies. Leav- 
ing Pyrrhus in Greece, he then failed to the Cherfonefus, 
and by the ravages he committed in the country, didreffed 
Hyfimachus, as well as enriched and fecured the fidelity of 
ills owniorces^ which now began to gather Hrength and 

improve 
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i9)gF93rcLinto.a LcTpeflablcr arm)!^ .The other kings paid 
po regard toLyfimachus, who at the fame time that he was 
jpuch more formidable in hi» power than iDemotiius, was 
Dotlo the lead more moderate in his coodud. ; 

\ Sooa after this, Seleucus lent pi^opofals of marriage to 
StratoQice, the daughter of Demetiiiu by Phiia* He had» 
indeed, already, a^foa named Antiochus by Apama, a 
Perfian iady ^ but he thought that his domioioiu wcrefufR- 
cient for more heirs, and that he Xtood in need of this newr 
alliance, becaufe he Jaw .Lyiimachus marrying one of 
Ptolemy ^s daughters himfelf, and taking the other for his 
foa Agathocles. A conne£lion. winh Seleucus was.a happy 
aod unexpedled turn of fortune for Demetrius. 
, He took his daughter, 9U}d failed vvi.th l^is whole fleet to 
Syria. In the courfe of the voyage he was feyeral times 
under a neceflity of making land, and he touched in par- 
ticular upon. the coail of Cilicia, which had been given to 
Pliiilirchus, the brother of CaiTander, as his (hare, after 
tine defeat of Antigonus^) Plidarchus thinking himfelf in- 
jjirredby the defcent whlph Demetrius made upon hiscoun-* 
try, went ipimcdiately .to^afTander, to complain of Seleucus 
w having. leconciled ^impslf ^i the comyiQn e.neray with^s 
^ttbe concjurrence of the otlier kings. X>emetrius being 
informed of his departure, left, the fea, and marched up to 
Quioda; where, finding twelve hundred talents, the remains 
(if his father^s treafures, he carried ^hem o(F, embarked 
again without interruption, and fet fail with th^ utmpft ex- 
pedition \ his wife Fhila having joined him by the way. - 
... Seleucus met him at Orolfus. Their interview was con- 
duced in a fin cere and princely scanner, without any marks, 
9f defign or fufpicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius &r(l to 
his pavilion 9 and then Demetrius entertained him in his' 
galley of thirteen banks of oars. They converfed at their 
tafe, and pafled the time together without guards or arms y 
till Seleucus took Stratonice, and carried. her with great 
pomp to Antioch; . ..,, 

Demetrius feized the proyiii^ce of Cilicia, and fent Phila 
to her brother Caflan^er, to anfwer the ac£ufatioos brought^ 
againft him by Plillarchus. . Meantime, Dcidamia came 
to him from Greece, but (h^ had not fpcnt any long time 
^ith him before (he fickenf d and died ^ and Demetrius, 
having accommodated matters with Ptolemy through Seicu- 
cus, it was agreed that he (hould marry Ptolemais the 
4^ughter of that prince* 

Hith crto 
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' Hitherto Seleuew had behaved with honour and pf&^ 
priety : but afterwards he detnanded that Detnetrlus ftould 
fiirreiidcr Ciltcia to him for a fum of tnctney, and'* on hrs 
refiifal to do that, angrily in(i(^ed on having Tyre arid Sidon. 
Th^ behaviour appeared unjnftiiiabfeand cruel. Wh^n he 
already commanded Afia from the Indies to the Syrian fea, 
kovv Cordid was it to quarrel for two cities with a prince 
who was his father-in-law, and who laboured under (6 
painfal a reverfeof fortune. A ftroftj^ proof how true the 
i&axinl of Plato is. Thai the man who wou/d be truly happy ^ 
JhouM n%tfiudy io enlarge bis ejlate^ but to eontraEf his de* 
Jire^. For he who docs not reftrain hi« avarice, -rttift for 
ever be poor. 

' However, I>eflnetritts, far from being intimidated, faid, 

^ Though 1 had loft a thoufand battles as great as that of 

** Ipfos, nothing (hould bring me to buy the alliance of 

<* Seleucus •," and, upon this principle, he garrifoned 

thofe <jities in the ftrongeft manner. About this tim^ 

having intelligence that AtheiH was divided into faftions, 

and JthatLach ares takino: advantage of thefe, had feized 

the government, he expe£bed to take the city with eafe, if 

he apptiared fuddenly before it. AccordingTy he Tet out 

with a c«nfiderablc fleet, andcroffed the fea without d an sferj 

but. on the eoaft of Attica he met with a dorm, in whicH 

he loft many (hips and great numbers of his men. fh 

efcaped, however, hirofelf, and began hoflili^ies again (l 

Athens, though with no great vigour. As his operations 

anfwered no end, he fent hi< lieutenants to colle6l another 

ieet, and in the mean time entered P loponnefus. and laid 

fiegcto Mcffipne. Intone of the ftffaults he was in great 

clanger ; for a dart which came from an engine, pierced 

through his jaw, and entered bis nrto^th. But he^recovercd, 

and, reduced fomc cities that had revolted. After this, he 

invaded Attica ag^in, took £leu(is and Rhamnns, and 

ravaged the country. Happening to take a (hip loaded 

with wheat, which was bound for Athens, he hanged bothr 

the merchant and the pilot, 'f hi$ «larmed other meschanta 

fb much, that they forbore attempting any thing of that 

kind, fo that a famine enfued \ and, together with the want 

of bread-corn, the people were in want of every thing elfe, 

£l bufhel* of fait was fold for forty drachmai^ and a peck f 

of 

. • Midimntu* 

-f Modius Thefe meafuret were fomelltiDf nore^bat ^e^veen* 
Ijr the rotted quantity. Sec the tabic. 
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*4>f Wheat for three htmdred. A ilett of i handred «ni 
fifty fhfps winch Ptolemy fcnt to their relief, appeared be* 
hre Mgtna ; but the encouragement it afforded tbetn, wa« 
of Ihort contmuance. A great reinforcement orftiips came 
to Demetrius from Ptflopotrnefus and Cjpru9, fo that he 
bad oDt in all fewer than three huodred. - Ptolemy's fleet, 
therefore » weighed anchor and fleered off. The tyrant 
Lachaies at the fame time made his efcape privately, and 
sbandoTied the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a decree that no 
man, under painr of deaths (hoold mention peace or recon- 
ciliation with Demetrius, now opened -the gates neareft 
hiiD, srod fetit ambailTadors to his camp. 'Not that they 
eipcfted any favour from him, but they were forced 'to tak& 
that dtp by the extremity of famine^ In the oourfe of h 
many dreadful fliin'g$ happened, and thik is related- tLtnong 
the~re(l. A father and his fon were fitting in the fame 
roibm' in the lad defpair ^ when a dead moufe happening to 
fall from the roof of the houfe* they both darted up and 
fought >for it. £picurus the^kiloibpher is faid at that time 
to have fupported his friendt and difciples with beans, which 
he (bared with them, aodcountedout to them daily. 
• Iq fuch a miferable condition was the city, when Derne- 
tn'tts entered it. Hebrdexed all the Athenians to aflemble 
V the theatre, which he iurrounded wiih hb- troops^) and 
having planted his guards on each fide the d^ge, he came 
down through the paffage-by which the tragedians enter^ 
The fears of the people on his appearance iacreafed, but 
they were entirely dillipated when he began to fpeak. For 
"I either the accent of his voice was loud^ nor his expreflions 
fcvere. He coix^lained of them in loft and eafy terms^ 
?Qd taking them again into favour, made them a.prefent of 
ajbundred thoufand raeafures « of wheat, aod re-eflabliflied 
utchan adminillration as- was mod agreeable to them. 

The orator J^romoclides oblerVed the variety of accla* 
nations among the people, and that in the joy of their 
hearts tdey endeavoured to outdo the encomiuifas of thofe 
tW fpoke from the roftrum^ He therefore propofed a de- 
cree that the Piraeus and the fort of Munchia fhould be 
delivered up to king Demetrius. After this bill was pafied, 
Bemetrius, oi\ his own authority, put a garrifbn in the 
Mufeum \ led, if there ^lo^ld be another defe^ion amongit 
tne people, it'mrght keep him from other enterprifes, 

Voi,. V. H The 
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The Atlieatans thus reduced, Demetotus imiseduileljr 
focmed a deiign upofx-Lscedemon. King Archidamusi&et 
bim at Mantiaea, where Pemetrius defeated him in a 
pitched battle i aad, alter he had put hUn tp flight, lie 
entered Laconia. There was anotheradion almod in 4gbt 
of Sparta, in which he killed two Kuadred of the enemj, 
and made five hwidred prifoners; fo thatho^fcemedalmoft 
mailer of a town, which hitherto had never been takeo. 
iBut furely fortune nev^r difplayed fuch faddea and eztr«- 
> ordinary viciffitudes in the life of ajay other prince ; in no 
Qther icene of thipgs did fl;ie.fo often change from Jow to 
^igh, from a glorious to an abjed condition, or.agaia 
Impair the ruins (he had made« Hence, be is fai^ in his 
' created adveriity, to have addrefled her in tbt wordi :q£ 
^fchylMS...^ 

Thou gmv'il me life supd honoiir, and 'tbj hand 
>}«w j^iket mc to theJ»eact.. 

When his affairs ieemed to be in 'fejiromKag a tratti Har 
jpewerand empire, news wa3 brought that Lyfimachos,- in 
the dtft place, had taken the cities he had in Afia, that 
Ptolemy had difpoffefled him of all Cyprus, except the 
city 0^Sa1ami8, in which he had left bis children ^-and his 
mother, and that this town was now t6^ualiy ^befieged. 
JPortone^'howei^er, like the woman in Archllochus^ "^ 

Whofe right-hand dSered wator, while the left 
Bare hoft;lc fire 

tiiougb fiie drew him from Lacedemon by the]re'''^1 arming 
tidings, yet foon raifed him a new fcene of light ancl hope. 
She availed herfelf of thefe <;ircum dances. 

After the death of Cafiandbr, his eldeft fon Philip bad 

but a (hort reign over the Macedonians, for he ^ied fboa 

after his father. The two remaining brothers were pcr- 

^petUally at variance. One of them, named Antmater,^ 

having killed his mother Theflalonica, Alexander, the other 

brother called in the Greek p/inces to his afliflance, Pyrrhua 

-froni l^irus, and Demetrius from Peloponnefos. Pyrrbus 

arrived firft^ and feized a coniiderable part of Macedonia, 

which he kept for his reward, atid by that means becaiA a ^ 

formidable neighbour (o Alexander. Demetrius no'iooner 

received the letters, than he marched his forces thither 

likcwife, and the young prince was (liirmore afraid oflii'm 

on acQouijit of his great name an^'^dignttj. He met him, 

howevcri 
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howeTer, at Dium, and receiTed him in the moft r efpe^fal 
manlier, bat told him at the fame time, that his affairs did 
not now require his prefence. Hence mutual jeaionfiet 
Wofe, and Demetrius, as he was g^oing to fup Vith Alex- 
ander upon his invitation, was informed that there was a 
defign^gainft his life, whteh was to be put in execution ia 
ihe tnidft of the entertainment. Demetrius was not in the 
It^ft '' difeoncerted^ he osly (lackened his pace, and gave 
orders to his g'enerals to kee^i the troops under arms : after 
which he took his guards and the ofBccrsof his boufehold, 
who were much taore numerous than thofe of Alexander^ 
Hud commanded them to enter the banqueting room with 
Mm, and ta remain there tHl he lofe^ from table. Alex- 
an^er^a peo^e, intknidated by this train, durU not attack 
Demetrius : and he, for his part, pretending that he waa 
Hot difpofed to idriiik that evening, foon withdrew. Next 
dzj he prepared to decamp $ and alleging that he waa 
calkd off by (bme new emergency, defired Alexander to 
axcufe him if he left him foon this time ^ and affared hii|a 
that at fome other opportunity he would make a longer 
ftay. Alexander rqoiced that he was going away volunta- 
rtly^ and without any hofiile iiltentions,, and aocempaaied 
him a& far as TheiTaly. When they Qame to Xiariffa, they 
renewed their iavita|tons,< but both with malignity -an their 
hearts. In coniequea<^e;of tbefe polite mano^vres, .Alex- 
ander fell into the fnare of Demetrius. He woidd not go 
with a fuasd, left he (hould teach the other to do the fame* 
He therefore fuffered that which he was preparing for his ' 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the furer and more 
jBoovenient execution. He went to fup with Demetrius ^ 
and as bis hoft i^ofe up in the midft of the fead, Alexander 
was terrified and rofe up with him. Demetrius^ when he 
was at the door, fa id no more to his guards than this, 
*' Kill the man that follows me 5" and then went out. 
Upon which they cut Alexander in pieces, and his friends 
f^ho attempted to afTift him. One of thefe is reported to 
have faid, as he was dying, *^ Demetrius is but one day be- 
^ forehand with us," . 

The night was, as' might beexpcdled, fuU„of terror and 
confufion. In the morning, the Macedonia^ns were greatly 
difhirbed with the appreheqfion that Demetrius would fall 
upon them with all his forces ^ but when, inHead of an ap- 
pearance of hoAiiities^ he Tent a meiTage deiiring to fpeak 
with them, and vitidicate what was doiie^ they recovered 
5 Ha their 
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their fpintSy an^ refolded to receive him with civility. 
Whea he came, he fouad it unneceiTary to make lonor 
Speeches. They hated Antipater for the murder of bis 
xQCthcr, and as- they had no better prince at hand, they 
^eclared^ Demetrius king, and condu£led him into Mace- 
idonia. The Macedonians who were at home, proved not 
averfe to the change : For tjicy always remembered with 
Jiorror Caflander^s bafe behaviour to Alexander tde Great , 
^nd if they had any regard left for the moderation of old 
Antipater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, who had 
' married his^daughter Phila, and had a foa by her to fuc- 
f eed him }n the throne ^ a youth who wa» arleady grown 
up, and at this very time bore arms under his father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, Deme- 
irius received news that Ptolemy had fet his wife and chil- 
jdren at liberty, and difmifled them withprefents and other 
4:okens of honour. He was informed too that his daughteri 
who had been ^married to Seleucus, was now wife to An- 
^iochus the Ton of that ptince, and declared queen of the 
Jbarbarous nations in Upper Afia. Antiochus was violently 
enamoured of the young Stratonice, though fhe had a foa 
by his father. His condition was extremely unhappy. He 
made the greateii efforts to conquer his pafTion, but they 
^.vvere qf no avaiL At laft, confidering that his defires were 
of the rood extravagant kind, that there was no profped of 
/atisfadlion for them, and" that the fuccours of reafon en* 
tirely failed, he refolved in his defpairto rid himfelf of life, 
and bring it gradually to a period, by negle£ling all care 
pT his perfqn, and abdaining from food. For this purpofe 
he made ficknefs his pretence. His phyfician £raii|lratus 
eaHly difcovered that his diHemper was love ^ but it was 
.difHcult to conje£iure who was the obje6b. In order to find 
It out, he fpent whole days in his chamber^ and whenever 
any beautiful perfon of either fex entered it, he obferved . 
yvith great attention^ not only his looks, bait every part 
^nd motion of the body which correfponds the m oft with 
the paffions of the foul. When others entered, he was en- 
tirely unaffed^ed j but when Stratonice came in, as (he often 
did, either alone or with Seleucus, he fliowed all the 
fymptoms defcribed by Sappho, the faultering voice, ihe 
Jburning bluih^ .the languid eye *, the fudden fweat, the 
, , tumultuous 

* Oyfn^f .m^/f ifl a comtption. - It «ught to be read rf mv 
tfti^u^ui, the faioti lan^iid, Qr. clouded eye. 
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Mffiultuous pulfe 'y and at length, the pafTion overcoming 
his fpirits, a deiiquium and mortal palenefs. 

Erafidratus concluded from thefe tokens that the prince^ 
was in love with Stratonice, and perceived that he intend*' 
ed to carry the ftcret with him to the grave. He faw thc^ 
difHcalty of breaking the matter to Seleucus \ yet depend* 
ing upon the affedion which the king had for his fon, he; 
ventured .one day to tell him, '* That the young man's dif* 
"order was love, but love for which there was no remedy/*" 
The king, quite aftonifticd, faid, ** How ! love for which- 
** theire is no remedy !" ** It is certainly fo," anfwcrcd- 
Erafiftratus,'' for he is in love with my wife," ** What !' 
** Erafiftratus !" faid the king, ** would you, who are my*" 
'* friend, rcfufe to give up your wife to my fon, when* 
** you fee us in danger of loGng our only hope ?" '*• Nay^ 
** would you do fuclv a thing,?* anfwered the phyiician, 
" though you are his father, if he weve in love withf 
" Stratoqice ?" ** O my friend,?' replied Seleucus, ** how* 
'* happy (hould I be, if either God or man could remove his 
'^affe£l!ons thitherM would give up my kingdom, fo I' 
^ could but keep Antiochus.** He pronounced thefo 
words with, fo much emotion and fuch a profufion of tears,- 
that EraQftratus took him by the hand, and faid, *' Theor 
** there is no need of Erafiftratus. You, fir, who are a. 
" father, a hufhand, and a king, will be the beH phyiician- 
** too for your family." 

Upon this> SeleucUs fummotied the people to meet in^ 
M aiTemblyi, and told tbem^ *' It was his will and pleafure 
" that Antiochus ihould intermarry with Stratonice^ and* 
** thfit they fhouldibe declared king and queen of the Upper 
^ Provinces." ** He btrlieve'd,." he faid, " that Antiochus,'. 
** who was fuch an obedient Ion, wobld notoppoiehis dc-^ 
^* fire \ and if the princefs (hould oppofe the marriage as an 
*' unprecedented thing, he hoped hi* friends would perfuadex 
"'her to' think, that what was agreeable to the king and?. 
" advantageous to the kingdom^ was^bdlh juft andhonour-i 
** 4ible.?' Stith is faid to have been the caufe of the mar--- 
iiage"between Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Demetiius -was now mafler of Macedonia and Theffaly y 
af)d as he had %reat part of Peloponnefus too, and the cities: 
ef'Megara arid Athens 00 thd-other fide of the IfthmuS, h<y 
Wanted to reduce the Boeotians, and threatened them \\\x\\ 
Ijoftilitics. At fir ft they propofed to come to an Wcommo- 
dslioa with him on reaionable conditions ) but Cleonyraus^ 

H. 5, th»: 
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the Spartan having thrown htrnftlf m the mean time idto 
Thebes ^ith his army, the BoBOtians were fo nluch tiiatti, 
that, at the inSigation of Pifis the Thefpiafi, 'Wb« was a 
leading mdn among them, they broke off the^ti^dty. De<« 
metrtos then 'drew up his machines to the waUs, and laid 
fiege to Thebes J upon which Clcotiymu^ appr^ending' 
the confequence, f^ole oat ^ and the Thebans Were ib tnacn 
intimidated, that they immediately furrenderied. DcobretirittS 
placed garrifons in their cities, exaft^d large cohtiibut ton s» 
and left Hieronymus the hiAorian governor of Beeotia* 
He appeared, however, to make a merciful ufe oi hii 
vi6^ory, particularly in the cafe of Piiis. For though be 
took him prifoner, he did not offer him any injury y on the 
contrary, he treated him with great civility and pctftenefti 
and appointed him polenmrch of Thefpiae. 

Not long after this, Lyfimachus beirrg taken ' fyd&fieif 
by Dromichaetes, Demetrius marched towards Thntee with 
all poffible expedition^ hoping to find it in a defeQeeleft 
ftate* But while be was gone, the Boeotians revolted «g«i>f 
and he had the mortijication to bear otf the road that L'yii<« 
pachus vFasfet at liberty. He therefore immediately turned 
back in great anger ; and Bnding, on bis Return, that th« 
Boeotians were already driven out of the field by bis foa 
AntigonuS) be laid fiege again to Thebes. Howevef, a^ 
Pyrrhus had over-run all Theffaly, and was advanced as far 
as Thermopylae, Demetrius lef^ the conduct of the fieg« X^ 
bis fon Antigontrs, and marched againft the warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a guard 
of ten thoufand foot and a thoufand borfe in TheCaly, and 
•then returned to the fiege. His fi rft operation was to bring 
up his machine called heiepotes ; but be pA0ceed^d in it with 
great labour and by How degrees, by reafon of its fize and 
weight 5 he could fcarce* move it two furlongs in two 
months *. As the Boeotians teade a vigorous refinance, 
and Demetrius olFten obliged his men to renew the aflault* 
yfilther out of a fpirit of animofity than the hope of 4ny ad- 
vantage, youfig Ahtigonus was greatly concerned at feeing 
filch Huihbew fall, and faid, « Why, fir, do we let thefe 
^ brave^ Mlows lofe their lives Wi«hout any neceffity ?** 
Demetrius, offended at thr liberty he *ook> iAad« anfWcr, 
•* **Wfay do you trouble yourfelf abbot itt?** Havo you any 
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'*" pmvSonar to find for the dead ?'* To (bow, Iiow«?er$ 
tiiat he was not prodigal of the lives of his tioopv 
only, he took his ihare in the danger, and received % 
iKOund from a lanoe that pierced through his neci^ Tbii' 
gave him exqeflive pain, yet he continued the ficge tiU he 
oncemore made himfelf mailer o£ Thebes. He entered the 
city wi^ fuch an air of refentment and feverity, that the 
iababjl^ots expe^ed tofoffer the mod dread^l puniihi* 
loemts J < yet he contented jiimfelf with putting thirteen of. 
them-to death, and baniibing a few more; All the red he 
lardoned* Thus Thebes was taken twice within ten years 
alter its being rebuilt.^ 

The Pythian games now aproached, and Demetrius on- 
tikis occafipn took a very, extraordinary ftep.- As the JEtOt 
Bans' were in pofieffionof the pafles to Delphi, he ordered 
^e gdmes to be folemnized at Atbenv^ alleging that they 
tottld not pay their homage to Appollo fn a more proper 
flsce than where the people coafidered him at their 
patron and progenitor. 

Ftom tbeace he returned tt^ Macedonia : but as he waf 
Aaturally indifpofed f<x a life of quiet and ina£lion, and 
obferved befides- that the Macedonians were attentive and 
obedient to htm in tiine of war, tliough turbulent and 
fcditious in peace, he undertook an expedition againft the 
^tolians*' Aiter he had ravaged the ^untry, he Uft Pan^ 
tauchus there with a refpefhible army, and with the reft of- 
'bis forces marched- againd Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was comin^^^ 
tafeek him > but as they happened to take different roads^ 
and miffed each other, Demetrius laid wafte Epirus, and 
Pyrrhus fsUing upon PantauchuS, obliged him to (land on 
^is defence. The two generals met in the adion j and 
^th gave and received wounds. Pyrrhus, however, de-> 
fested his adverfary, killed great numbers of his men, and 
made five thoufand prifoners. ♦ 

This battle was the principal caufe of Demetrius^s ruin* 
^or Pyrrhus was not fo much hated by the Macedonians 
fer the miicbief he had done them, as admired for his per<» 
{dnsi bravery ^ and the late battle in particular gained himi 
great honour : inibmuch that many of the Macedonians'" 
fftid^ « Tbmt of >aU the kings, itw^s in Pyrrhus only, that 
** they.faw a lively imag? of Alexander's valour ^ whereas, , 
^uthe other princes, efpecially Demetrius, imitated him 
** only in a dieatrical manner, by affe^ing^aloity port.and- 
" JDaajeftic air/' 

H 4 Indeed, 
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Indeed, Demetrius did always" appear like. a tbeatncal 
king^ For he not only affected a fuperfluity of ornament 
in wearing a doable diadem, and a robe of purple inter-r 
wovea with gold, but^ he had his ftioes made of cloth' of 
^o!d -with foals of fine purple. There was a robe a long 
time in weaving for him, of mod fumptuous magnificence. 
The-flgure of the world and all the heavenly bodies were 
to be reprefented upon it ; but it was leftunfinifhed onac? 
. count of his change of fortune. Nor did any of his fuc* 
k cefTors ever prefume to wear it, though Macedon had many 
pompous kings after him. 

This 6flentation of drefs offended a people wlio were uHf 
accuilomed to fuch fights ; but his luxurious and dlfTolute 
manner of life, was a. more obnoxious circumflance ; and 
wha^ difobliged th^m mofl'of all was his difHculty of acc^fs^ 
For he either refufed to fee thofe who applied to him, or 
behaved to them tn a harfli and haughty manner. Though. 
he favoured the. Athenians more than the red of the GreekS| 
their ambafiadors waited two years at his court for an aa- 
£wer» . The Lacedemonians ^happening to fend otily pne 
ambaflador to him, he confldered it as an affront , ^nd faid 
in great Ril:ger, ** What ! have the Lacedemonians fent dq 
** more than one am^baJTador ?" •' No," laid the Spartan 
aecutely in his laconic iray 5 ** one ambafiador to one 
•* king." 

One day, when he feemed to qome out in a more c^liging 
temper, and to be fomething lefs inacceflible, .he was pre- 
fented with feveral. petitions, all which he received, andpu| 
them in the &irt of his robe. The people of courfe followed 
~ <• him with great joy : but no fooner was he come to the 
bridge over ih&.AxtuSf than he opened his robe, and (hook 
them all into the river. This flung the Macedonians to the 
keart ^ when, lodiing for the prote^ion of a king, they 
found t«;e infolence of a tyrant. And this treatment ap? 
j^ared the harder to fuch as had feen, or heard from thole 
who had feen, bow kind the behaviour of Philip waso» 
fuch occafions. An old woman was one day very trouble- 
ibme to him in the flreet, atid begged with great imporr 
tunity to be heard. He faid, ** He was not at leifure." 
^* Then," cried the old woman, ** you fhould not be a king*"" 
The king was flruck with ihefe words j and having con- 
sidered the thing a moment, he returned to his palace } 
ii'here, poilpoqing all other affairs, he gave audience for 
&v^ral days to/aU who chofe to apply to hipa, beginning 

"vNiih 
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Witt the old womaiv Indeed, nothlog becomes a king fo^ 
much as the dKlribution of juftice. For *^ Mars h at 
** tyrant,'^ as Timotheus exprefles it ; but juflice, accord- 
ing to Pl'niar," is the lightful fovereign of the^ world."' 
Tie things which Homer tells us, kings receive from Jove, ., 
-are not machines for taking towns, or (hips with brazen. 
beaks, but law and j\ini«e * : thefe they, are to guard and 
ta cultivate.. And it^is not the nio(t warlike, the moll . 
violent and Tanguinary, but the ii;i(le(l of princes, whom he. 
calls the difciple of Jupiter -fx But Demetrius was pleafed . 
VTith an appellation quite opppfite to that which is givea* 
the king. of the. gods. For Jupiter is called Po/icus and, 
Follucbus^ ihfpatron and gi^ardian of c/'/^W,*.. Demetrius is 
furnamed Po!iorcetest\\ic dejlroyer of cities. Thus, in con- 
fequence ofthe union of power and folly, vice is fubllitutedx 
ia the place of virtue^ anid th& ideas.of glory and injullice ; 
are united too.' , ~ 

When Demetrius lay daogcroufly ill at Pella, he was-; 
very near loling Macedonia : for Pyrrhus, by a fudden in- 
rpad, penetrated as far as EdeiTa. But as foon as he re- • 
covered, he repulfed him with eafe, and afterwards he came . 
to terms with him : for he was not. willing to Ijg hindered, , 
by flcirm idling /or polls, with Pyrrhus^ from tliepurfuit of 
greater and more acduous enterprifes^ His fcheme was to > 
recover all hiS' father^s dominions ^ and his preparations ' 
were fuitahle to the greatnel^ of the object.. For he had \ 
laifed an army of ninety cight^ thoufand foot and near • 
twelve thoufajad horfe 3. and -he was building five hundred^ 
gallies in the ports of Plrceus, Corinth, .Chalcis, and Pella. • 
He went liimlelf to 2l\\ thefe places, to give dire^lions to the- 
workmen, and afTid ia the conflcu^ion. All the world was> 
fiirprifed, ^nbt only at the number, but- at the greatnefs of 
his works.. For no man,, before his time, .e vet faw at 
galley of fifteen or fixteea banks of of rs*. Afterwards, in- 
deed, Pioltmy Philopatcr built one of fortybanks : its length > 
was two hundr-ed and eighty cubits, and its height to the top;- 
of the prow J^foity-elght cubits.> Four hundred mariners ' 
belonged to it, exclulive of the rowers, who were no fewer " 
than four thoufand j and the decks and the feveral inter- 
ilices were capable . of containing near three thoufand ^ 
fbldiers, . TiSis liovvevcr was mere matter of curiofity \ for. 
It diflPered very little from an immoveable building, and^ 
^a& calculated more for fhow than for ufe, as. it could hot- 
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6e puV'inf Abtion 'wbhout great difficulty* an* danger. 
Bbt tfic ItAfs of Demetrius Bad their liftf as well as beauty : 
^xth all their magnificence of: eoti^rudion, they were 
equally fit for fighting} and thdigh they were admirstble 
tot their Ihre, -they wefeiHll more fer for the fwiftnefs of 
their ^tion: -' //''*'. 

^ 'Bemetritis having^ pr<Jvided' fuch art armamenjb for the 
invafion :b{ Afia, as no man ever had before him except 
Alexander the <jreat, Selcucus, Ptolemy, aAdXyfiihachui: 
united agabift him. They llkewife joined in an tippiica. ' 
ii5n'to Pyrrhus, defiring him to fall upon Ms^eWotiia ; and 
titft'to look upon himfelf as bound by th« treaty with De- 
metrfus ^finpe that prince had'entered into it, aot with'any 
i^egard td the advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to a^old' 
f dt tffe hoililitles; but merely for his own iiki, that he 
imi^ht at prefentbe^at liberty to turn his arms againft whom 
lie pkalcd. As Pyrrhus accepted the propbfal, Demetrius,. 
Whnc''he Wai ^Jrcparing' for his voyag^c, found hixnfelf fur- 
rounded with war at home. For at one in ftant of time 
^Ptbhrrtiy came with a great fleet to draw Greece off from it* 
.5>l'cfent mafter, Lyfimachus Invaded Macedonia from Thrace,^ 
*^and Pyrrhus entering it from a nearer quarter, jbined in 
ravaging that country. Demetrius, oh this occafibn, left 
his fon in 'Greece, and went himfelf to the relief of Mace- 
donia. His fird operations were intended agaiifft Lyfi* 
machus 5 but as he was upbn Ms march, he received 'An ac- 
count That Pyrrhus had talcen fiercea ^ arnd the news foon 
fpreading among his Macedonians, he could do nothffajf; in 
*an orderly manner : for nothing was to be found in the 
whole army but lamentations, tears^ and e^^pr^ffions' of re- 
fentment and reproach againfi their king. I'liey were even 
ready to march off, under pretence of attending to their 
domeftic affairs, but inTa61 to join Lyfi'prachiis. 

In this cafe, Demetrius thought proper to get at the 
created diftance he could from Lyfimachus, and .turn his 
arms agaiiift Pyrrhus. Lyfimachus was of their own nation, 
and many of them knew him in the fervice of Alexander) 
wherea.s Pyrrhus was an entire ilranger, and therefore he 
thought the Macedonians would never give him the pre- 
ference. But he was fadly miftaken in his conjedlure^ and 
he foon found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus> The 
Macedonians always admired his diilinguifiied valour, and 
had of old been accufirvned to think the bed man in the 
field the moA worthy of a crown. Befides, they received 

daily 
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d^lf accomitts of the clemency wi^ wUej^ he behavM tof 
fais prifonert/. Indeed, they were inclined to defeat to hui|; 
q^ any other,. fo they could. b\it get rid of jOemet^iujS. Thef 
^erefore b«^an to go off priTately and in fmaU jMirti^a at 
f rfty. h^^ afterwards there was nothing bpt cnen.^&rdef 
and mutiny in the camp. At laft fome of them had tbo 
affurai^ce to got9 Cfemetrius, #nd bid him provide jFor him- 
^If Jby ^tsht, &)i ** the Macedoniaos^ they toU him, were 
^r Ur^^of figlitting to maintain his luniry,'' ,Thef9 ex^ 
I^reffipi^ appeared modeft in comparifon of the rude he^- 
h^yibur of othefa*. He therefore entezeij his tent, not like « 
x^ l^ingy k^i a tfaeatxical one^ and having qoitted.^is fojalr 
fQ^e. ' fiptf^ a^l^ack one, privately withdrc w» As multitudes ' 
9f ere pjllayjigig bis tent, who not only tore it to pieces, bat> 
Jbught for.^e |)lunder,, Pyrrhus made his appeacanter^ 
^pox^ twhlch the tumult, in It antly^ceafed,. and the whole 
arn»y.,(ubmitted to hinu Lyfimachus and he then divided' 
Maccdo^i^ between them^ which Demetrius had held with«- 
4H»t.diiiur^ance &r feven years. 
, Dcjoof^rlus ,th«s. fallen from tbe-pinnacle'of'power|i Btfi^ 
to Cfifao^ria,^ where his wife Phila was> Nothing cquld 
H^iial her (orirow on this occafion, . She* could not bear to 
.fee th^n^ii^fi^rtunate Demetrius once more a private man and 
^t\ pxilfi U In her defpair, . therefore, and deteftatjon of 
for|ui^,r wjbo was always more conftant to him in her viiiti^ 
of ^i^ejriity than pro^erity, ihe took polToo.. 

D«metri«sf however^ refolved to gather up the remain! * 
ofq bis wreck: for whieh purpofe he repaired to Greece. 
^a«d coUe&ed fuch of his friends and officers as he foukid. 
there*. Menelaus, . in one of the tragedies' of. Sopiiocles^ 
giye^ this pi^re of his own fortune i - 

■J • - ' - . ■ ... 

I meve on formoe's rapid wheel : my lot 
For ever changingUke the changeful moop, 
That each night vatie?} hardly now perceivM ;/ 
''And now ihe ihoWa her bright horii ; by degrees -^ 
She GiH her orb whh light ; b ut when ihe reigns -- 

-. ff ^ la ail h«r pride, (he 'then b^in$ once more 
To Waftc her gl6ric8^ till dtffolvM and loft, , 
She finks again to darknefs.—— ' ' '. 

But this piAore mtite applicable td Bemetrius, in hiS' 
iacreaie and watie^ his fplendour and obfcurity. His glcjry 
feemed now entirely eclipfed and extinguiflied^ and yet it 
broke out again^ and ihone with new fplendour. Frefh 

' H^6 forces 
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{orce^.c^mfc in, and gradually filled up the mcaliire of hie 
]iopes. This \va» tjbe £rft time he addtefled the cities as a 
private man, and without any of the enfigns of royalty. 
Soineb9d^ feeing him at Thebes in this condition, applied 
%p hio)> vvi(h propriety enough, thofe yerfes of Euripides ;. 

To DircfcV fountain, and IftnentiV ihorc ' '' 
lo mortal form be m^.vc*, a God^no moK. . 

When he had; got into the high toad' of hope agard, and 
had oi\ce more a refpe^ble force and form orro}^alty i^out 
feiai/bc reAond* the- Thcbaivs their ancieat .government 
and laws^ At the fame time the Athenians abandoned his 
iDteFeHs, and't^iing' out of thctr^ regiders^ the name of 
DiphiluS) who was then pried of the Gdds prote^iors, ort- 
4ered Afchons^ to>be appointed again, accor4ing to ancient 
•Gruilon^. They likeqiife fent for Pyrrhus from Mactfdonia^ , 
becaufe they-faw Demetrius- grown ftrongaer than they ext- 
peded. Demetz HIS, greatly enraged, mairched itametliately 
to . Attack ikemi and laid drong" fiege to- the city. But 
Crates the philofopher, a man of groat TOputation and 
a^honfry^ being: fent cat to-him by the people, partly by 
his entreatics-for*th« At he aian»y and partly by tepreienting 
to -.him that hk intered lay another way, prevailed on 
Demetrius toratfe the fiege. After thi«, he colkded^;^!' 
his (hips, embarked- hls^ army, which coniifted oC eleven 
thouiand-^ foot befide cavalry, and -failed tO' Afia^ in hopes > 
of drawing Caria apd Lydia over from Lyiimathus.' £ury« 
dice; the fifter^of PhUa, received' him at Miletus^ having ' 
brought with her Ptolema^a, a daughter fbe had byr Ptolemy, 
who had formerly been ^romtfed him upon the application 
«frSeUu€us«. DenoetriirS' married her with the firce confen| 
of Eurydice, and foont aftes. attempted^the cjties-in thgt 
quarter. ^ many of them opened their gates to him, and . 
raany> others he took by*- force. Among the Tatter was<= 
Sardis. Some of the oflScers of LyfimachuS likewxft defert-- 
ed to him, an4..broy^ght fufficient appointments of money, 
and tv>opa with them* But as Agathocles the fon.of Lyfi- 
machus came again ft him with a greati^army, he marched:, 
to Phrygia, with an intentionto feize AcAienia^ and then 
to try Media and the Upper Provinces, which'might afford 
J)tim- many places,, of retreat, opon occa£bn. Agatbooks 
followed him clofe, and as he found Demetrius faperior In 
all the iktrmifhes th%t he ventured upon, he betook himfel^ 
Ui.cjjtUBg offhis convoy^s, Tjjis di^licj?fi^ed hii» uo^ a liute *, 

* ' * and,. 
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apdy^viliat.was another difagreeable cfrcutnftance, his foU 
diers rufpeited^ that lie defigaed^o lead them into Armenia, 
apd Media. » . • 

The famine increa&d every day ; and by miQaking the* 
f9rds of the river Lyeus, he had a great nviniber of men 
fwept away with the ftrcam. Yet araidft all their diftrefs 
his troops, were , capable of jcfting. One of them wrote 
upon the 4oor.of his tent the begiaaing;of the tragedy of 
Oedipus^ with ^. fmali alteratioa, 

!Tho\f. o£(sprtng.of tbc Ulind ol4 lung Aatigonu?^ ' « 

Where djil thou lead u* » ? 

^ PedilepQe <at lad followed .th« & nun e, as it commonly* 
happens wb^ea ^people are under a neceffity of sating any* 
thiivg kowfsyer unwholefonMr^ro that finding.be hadlod iiv 
all not lefs Uiaa.eightvthouiand men, he turned back witlv 
the reft. When he came down f<f Tarfus, he was dciirous 
of fparing^Uiecountry^becaufe it belonged to Seleocus, and 
lie di4 no^ thiok. pr^er to give him any pretence to declare 
againft hi^n, Sut perceiving that it was impofiible for hx» 
\troops jtQ avoid tal^ipg. fomething, when. they were reduced 
10 fuch £XiUe|nii4es,, and thjit Agathocleshad fortified the 
pafles of Mount Taurus, he wrote a lettec to £eleucus con- 
taining a long.an.d ipovii^g, detail of his-misfortune/and 
concluding with ftrong iotreaties thnt he would take com^ 
padion Ofi SL, priijtce^ who was allied to him, and whofe 
ftifFerings v\^ere. fuch as cven.ian;eufmy miglit be affeded' 

with.. ^ . ; 

Seleucu^ was touched with pity, and fent orders to his 
lieutenants in thofe parts to fupply Demetrius. with every 
thing fuitable po the (late of a k.iag^ and his army with 
;ruf{icie^t provifions. But Fatrocles, who was a man of 
underilandingi and a faithful friendrto Seleucus, went to 
thattprince, andreprefented tahim, *' Thatthe expcnce o£ 
** furnifhing.the troops «f Demetrius with provifions, was 
**• a thing of foiall impojctance, in comparifon of fufferii\g 
** I^eme^xlus, hi^felC to remain. in, the country, who was 

** always . 

• The altcratfon wat very- fmalhindeed,' for it' was pnly chai^injf ^ 
Av^fMf Into Ai^l»^9«. Iq the tragedy it is 

TsKVdf rvfXH yf^cflofi Ay{lyoM> liy»s 
The dofcucft of the. parody Is what P^utacch calls the j >(U\ 
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^ ^Iw^fs one of the mod violent and enterprifinjr nrjoc^^ 
•*,in the. world, and nov^wasia fuch dcfpcratc cii^cuiiy- 
'* ftaa^ej ^as, might put even thofe of the mildeft dij^^- 
** tions on bold and onjuft attempts." ... ^ ^. 

IJpon thefe ];eprerentatroas Seleucus marched intq Cilkia 
with a great army. pemetrtu9, aflonifhed and^ti^rrm^^A^ 
the fudden change in Seleuciw, withdrew to tliViWoQge^^ 
pods he could find upon Mount Taurus, and fent a mej^e 
to kim^begging-9. ** That he might be fuffe^ed.taaak^fl 

. ^* conqueft of fome"^ &ee nations of barbari^s, apd br 
^' fettlingjamongft themas their king, put a period to^his. 
^ wanderings. If this could not be gfanted, he hopped 
** Seleueus woold at lead- permit him to winter in tl^t 
^^ country «' and not^ by driving him out nak^d,. antj io^ 
" want of every thing., expofe biin in. that condition to 
" his enemies." " * ' ' 

As all tbefe propoTals bad a fufpicious appesranci^ to« 
S.eleucus, he made, anfwer, *< That he might, i£ he pleafpdi 
^': fp^nd two months of the winter in' Catonia, if He fent 
** hiii(i his. principal friends as hodages»" £ut at the famif 
time be fecnred the pafles- into » Syria. Demttrius, thul 
fittrrounded like a wild bea^ in the toils^ was under a nc;* 
i^^dity of having,. recourfe to violence., tte therefore ra^ 
leaged the country, and' had the advantage of Seleucui 
whenever he attacked him^. Seleucus once befet l^im with 
hn. artjded chariots, and yet'he broke through thiem, and 
put his enemy>^ to the route. After this he didodged tht 
corps that was to defend the' heights on the fide of Syria^ 
and made himfelf mader of the paCfages^ 
: Elevated wltkthis fuccefs; and finding the courage of hit ^ 
men redored, he prepared to fight a <leGifive battle with Se-^ 

Jeucus. / That prince was now in great perplexity. Ht 
had reje6ted the fuccours offered him by Lyfimachui/^ foe 
want of confidence in.his honour^ and from an apprehenfion 
of his defigns y and he was- loth to try his drength with 
Demetrius, becaufe he dreaded his defpeiate courage, as 
well as his ufual change of fortune, which often raifed him 
fi'om great mifery to the fummit of power. In the meao- 
time Demetrius was feized with a fit of ficknefsj which 
greatly impaired his perfonal vigour, and entirely ruined 

. his 'a£fairs : for part of his men went over tothe enemy> and 
part left their colours and difperfed* In forty days he rc« 
covered with great difHculty, and getting under march 
with the remains of hii army^ made^a feint of moving to« . 

waxdsi 
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virds €3ic?d. But afterwards in the niglit he dccamped- 
w&hOQt fbabd of trumpet, and taking the contrary way, 
crotTed Mount AmanuS) and ravaged tht country on the 
other fide, as far as CyrrheHica. 

Sdeucua followed, and encamped very n^arbim. De«- 
metrius tlien put hia army in motion iti thcf tii^ht^ in. 
fidpits of furprifing him. Sel^cus "was retired to reft ) and 
io^all probability his enemy would have fucdcedcd; had not. 
nme deferters informed him of his danger juft time enough 
far him to put himfelf in a pofturc of dcftncfe. Upon this- 
he Harted up in great conflernation, and ordered the trum- 
pets to found an alarm y and as he piit on his fandals, he 
feid to his friends-, ** What a terrible wild 'bead &re we 
engaged with !**' Demetrius perceiving l)y the tumult' 
in the enemy's camp that his- fcheme was'difcovtred, rcs- 
tircd as faft as poflible. 

At break of day Scleucus offered him battle, when De* 
ttctriUs ordering one of his officers to take care of one wing, 
put himfelf at the head of the other, and made fome im- 
prcflion upon the enemy. Meantime Scleucus quitting ^lis^ 
biDric, and laying afide his helmet, , prefented himfcif to^ 
Bemetrius's hired troop* with only h\s buckler iii his ban^ j 
^horting them to cc^e over to hiixi, and to be convince<t? 
at iaft that it was to fpare them, not Demetrius, that he.- 
had been fo long about the war. Upon which they all 
fluted him king, and ranged themfelve*- under hit, 
hahner. ' - 

Demetrms, though ofall the changeahe had experienced? 
«e thought this tbe moft terrible, yet imagining that he 
"light extricate himfcif from this diflrefsas well as the reft, 
fled to the paiTes of Mount Araanus j and gaining a thick 
^ood, waited there for the night, with a few friends and 
Jttendalfts who followed hb fortune. His intention was, 
if poflible, to take the way to Cauuus, where he hoped to 
find his fleet, and from thence to make his efcape by feaj 
hut knowing he had not provifions even for that day, he 
fought for fome other expedient. Afterwards one of hii 
friends, named Sofigenes, arrived with four hundred piccea 
of gold in his purfe ; with the afliflance of which money, 
theyboped to reach the fca. Accordingly when rxight came, 
they attempted to pafs the heights 5 but finding a number 
of fires lighted there by the enemy, they defpaired of fuc- 
cccding that way, and returned to their former retreat 5 but 
^^ither with th^ir whole company (for foine had gone off) 

nor 
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nor' with tht fame fpirits. One of them venturing to telU 
hfm, that be thought it was bed for him to furrcn^er hlra- 
ftlf to Scleucus, ficmetrius drew his fword to kill j^mfelf j. 
but hfs friends interpofed, and confoling him in the beft 
roaoner tbe}r could^ perfi^ajdcd ^im to follow his advice : 
in confeqaence of which he lent tp Sclcucus,,aad yielded^ 
himfelf to his difcrction.. ,«.•,» 

Upon tills news, Seleucus faid to tKofe ^feou^^him, " It. 
** is not the good fortuae of Demctxius, butjoaiae, that. 
" now faves him j.and that adds to other .favours this op- 
** opportunity pf teftifying my Humanity," Thea calling- 
the officers of his houfeholdj^ he ordered thj^m to pitch a. 
royal tent, and to- provide every thing clfe for his reception 
and entertainment in the moit magnificent manner* As. 
there happened tb be in the fert^icc of SeleuQUS one Apol— 
Ibnides, who was an old acquaintance of Demetrius, be. 
immediately fent that perfon-to him/that he might be more 
at eafe, and come with., the greater confidence, as to a fon— 
in-law and a friend. 

On the difcovery of this favouxable difpofition of Scleucus" 
towards him, at firit a few, and afterwards a great number-^ 
of the courtiers waited on Demetrius,, and.ilrove which, 
fhould pay him the mofl refpedl j for it was expe£led that, 
his intereft with Seleucus would foon be the beft Jn thtf: 
kingdom. Biit the/e compliments turned the compaflion< 
which his diftrefs had excited into jealoufy, and gave occa- 
ii'on to the envious and malevolent to divert the dream of^ 
the king^s humanity from him, by alarming him with ap- 
prrehenfions of no infenfible change, but of the greitcft* 
commotions of his army on the fight of Demotrios. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with great fa— 
tisfadlion J and others who. followed to p.ay their court 
brought extraordinary accounts of the klndnefs of Sq^eupus j^. 
ifjfomuch that Demetriiis, though in the fiift ihock o£ hi* 
misfortune, he had thought it a great difgrace to furrcndcr 
himfelf, was now difpleafedat his averfion to that ftep.*- 
Such conSdenc/ had he in the hopes they held out to him >.. 
when Psiufanias coming with a >party of hode and ^oot^ to 
the number of a thoufand,, fuddenly fur rounded .aim, and. 
-drove away fuch as he fouc[d inclined to favour. his caufe.. 
After he had thus fcized his perfon,. in Head of conducting. 
him to the prefence of Scleucus, he carried him to the 
Syrian Cherfgnefus, There he was kept, indeed, under. at 
fliong guard, but Seleucus fcnt him a lufhcient equipage^ 
- 4. aiii* 
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and fuppHed him with money and a table fuitable to his 
rank. Hb bad alfo places of exercife and walks worthy of 
a king'; his parks were well (lorcd with game \ and fuch 
of his friends as had accompanied him in his flight, were 
permitted to attend him. Seleuc.us, too, had the complai- 
fan^e <)ften to fend'fome of his people with kind anxf en-- 
coaraging meflagesy intimating that as foon as Antiochus 
and Stratonice fhould arrive, terms of accommodation 
would be hit t^pon, and he would obtain his Ubertyr 

Under thi.s misfortune, Demetrius wrote to his fon, and 
to^ his officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, de-" 
firiag them to truft neither his hand-writing nor his feal, 
but to 2i&. as if he were dead, and to keep the cities and all 
his remaining eftatcs for Antigonus. When the young 
prince w^as informed of his father^'s conBnement, he was- 
extremely concerned at it \ he put on mourning, and wrote 
not only to the other kings, but to Scleucus himfelf : of* 
fcringy on condition that his father were fet free, to cede 
all the poffiefnon^ they had left^ and deliver himfelf up as' 
an hoftage* Maiiy cities and princes joined in the jequcft j 
but Lyfimachus was not of the number. On the contary, 
hef offered Seleticds a large fum of money to induce him to 
put Demetrius to death;- Scleucus, who looked upon hioi 
in an indifferent light before,^bhorred him as a villain for 
this propofal j and only waited for the arrival of Antiochus 
and Stratonice, to make them the compliment of reftoring 
Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at firft fupported his misfortune with 
patience, by cuftom learned to fubmit to it with a fiill better 
grace. For fome time he took the exercifes of hunting 
and running 5 but he left them by degrees, and funk into, 
indolence and inactivity. Afterwards he took to drinking 
and play, and fpent mod of his time in that kind of difli* 
pation. Whether it was to put off the thoughts of his 
prcfent condition, which he could not bear in his fober^ 
hours, and to drown reflexion in the bowl 5 or whether he 
^as fenfible at lall that this was the fort of life which^ 
^liough originally the objed of his dc (ires, he had idly wan-' 
dcred froni to follow the dilates of an abfurd ambition... 
I'crhaps he confidered that he had given himfelf and others 
infinite trouble,- by fceking with fleets and armies that 
happinefs, which he found, when he Icail expelled it, in. 
^fc, indulgence, and repofc. For what other end does 
^te wretched vanity of kings propofe to itfelf In all their 

wars 
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. wars 2^nd dangers, but to quit tbe paths^ of, virtue and ^ov 
nour for thofe of luxurj and pleafure ^ the fare confeqence* 
of their not knowing what real pleafure and true enjoy^ 
mcnt arc. 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in the Cher? 
ibnefus, fell inta a diHemper occadoned by idlenefs and' 
cxcefs, which carped him oft at the age of fifty-four,. 
Seleucus was Severely cenrared, and indeed was much con- 
cerned himfelf, for his unjufl fufpioions of l3emetrius ;; 
whereas he (hould have followed the exampld of Dtoml* 
chaetes, who, though a Thracian and barbarian, had treat- 
ed LyfimachuSy when his prifoner^ with »U the generofity 
that became a king. 

There wa« fpmething of a theatrical pomp even iq ther 
funeral of Demetrius. For Antigonu» being informed that 
they were bringing his father's afhes to Greece, w«nt ttr 
meet them with his whole Sieet ^ and findiz^g then) near 
the iiles of the ^gean fea^ he took the urn, which ivasoF 
iblid gold, on boacd the admiral galley. The cities at 
which they touched fent crowns to adof n the uroy and per- 
foBs in mourning tcr affift at the funeral folemnity. 
'^ When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn * was /een inr 
s confpicuous pofition upon the ftern of the vefiel, adorned, 
with ^ purple robe and a diadem, and attended by a com-" 
pany of young men well armed. Xenophantus, a moii 
' celebrated performer <m- tht flute, fate by the uic:n, and^^ 
played a folemn air. The oajs kept time with the notesy 
and accompanied them with a melancholy (bund, like thai 
of mourneVs in a funeral procefiion, beating their breafts in' 
concert with the mufic. Bxki iff was the .mournful appear-' 
ahce and the tears of Antigonus that excited the greateft' 
compafiion amongft the people as they pafied. After the 
Corinthians had bellowed crowns and all due honours upon 
the remains, Antigonu» carried them to Demetrius, and 
depofited them there. This was a city called after the 
deceafed, which, he had peopled from the little towns about 
Jolcos. ,, ^ ^ ^ . . ' 

Demetrius left behind, him feveral children ; Aj^tjgonus 
and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila \ two fons 
of the nalBfe of Demetrius *, one f^rnamed Tb£ Slender^ by' 
an lUyrian woman ^ the other was by Ptolemais, and came 
to be king of Cyrene. By Deidamia he had Alexander, 
who took up his 'fefidcnce in E|;ypt5 and by his laft wife 
JEurydice he is faid to ha^e had a fon named Corzhsebus. 

Hit: 
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His poderity emoyed' tlie throne in continued fucceffioa 
dqwn to Perictis * the laft king of Macedon, in whofe time 
the Romans fubdned that country* Thus haTing gone 
through the Macedonian drama, it is time that we bring 
die Roman ujpon the ft age. 

ANTONY. 

'PHE grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the 
orator, who followed the fadion of Sylla, and was 
put to' death by Mariut f . His father was Antony, fur« 
named the Cretan, a man of no figure or confequence in 
the political world t, but diflinguiihed for bis integrityi 
beneirolence, and liberality ^ of which the following littlo 
circnmftance is a Sufficient proof. His fortune was not 
large ; and bis wife, therefore, very prudently laid fome 
reftratqt on his munificent difpofition. An acquaintance 
rfhis, who was under /cMse pecuniary difficulties, applied to 
him for affiftance. Antony, having no money at command^ 
ordered bis boy to bring him a i|lver bafon full of water, 
under a pretence off (having. After the boy was difmifled| 
ke gave the bafon to his friend, and bade him make 
what ttfe of it he thought proper. The difappearance o£ 
the bafoa occafioned no fmall commotion in the family^ 
aod Antony finding Ijis wife prepared to take a fever e ac« 
count of the fervants, begged her pardon, and told her the 
truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the family of the 
Caefars, and a wo)DQan of diilinguilhed merit and modeily. 
Under her aufpices, Mark Antony received his education ; 
when,.tffter the death of his father, ihe married Cornelius- 
Lentttlus, whom Cicero put to death for engaging in the 
Confpiracy of Catiline. This was the origin of that lading 
enmity which fubfifled between Cicero and Antony. Tho. 
latter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged ta 
, beg the body of Cicero^s wife for interment. But this 
is not true > for none of thofe who fuffered on the fame oc- 

cafion, 

* About one hundred and Oxteen years. «« 

t Vaieriut Maximus fays, that Antony the oratcir was put to death 

by the joint order of Cinna and Marius. But Cicero nientiocs Ciona. 

ai the ixnmediacd cauXe. Cic. I. Philip. 
I Neverthelefs he conduced the war in Orcte, and from thence^ 

WiL called CreUnftu 
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caGon under Cicero, were refufed this privilege. Antony 
was engaging in his perfon, and was unfortunate enongh 
to fall into the good graces and friendfliip of Curio, a man ' 
who . was devoted to every fpecics of licentioufnefs, and 
who, to render Antony the more dependent on him, led 
him into all the excefl'es of indulging in wine and wotben, 
and all the expencrs that fuch indulgeucies are attended 
with. Of courfe- he was foon deeply involved in debt, 
and owed at leafl two hundred and fifty talents, while he 
was a very young man. Curio was bound for the payment 
of this money ; and his father being informed of it, ba- 
niihed Antony from his houTe. Thus difmiffed, he attached 
hirofelf to Clodius, that pefiilent and audacious tribune, 
who threw the (late into fuch dreadful diforder ; till weary 
of his road meaf^res, and fearful of his opponents, hepaffed 
into Greece, where he * employed htmfclf in military exer- 
cifes, and the (ludy of eloquence. The Afiatie ftyle*^ wat 
then much in vogue, and Antony fell naturally into it $ 
for it was correfpondent with his manners, which were vaioi 
pompous, infolent, aiid afiuming. ^ .... 

In Greece he received kti invitation from G^binlus the 
proconful, to make a campaign with him in Syria f « Thit 
invitation he refufed to accept,- as a private man; but 
being appointed to the command of the cavalry, he attended 
him. His fir(t operation was againft Arii^obuliis^ who had 
excited the Jews to revolt. He was the ftrft who foaled the 
wall 'y and this he did in the hightft part. He drove 
Aridobulus from all his fortft^sand afterw^ards, with a 
handful of men, defeated his numerous armj^ in a pitched 
battle. Mod of the enemy were (lain, and Ariftobulus and 
his (on were taken prifoners. Upon the conclufion of this 
war, Gabinius was foHcited by Ptolemy to carty hifr arms 
into Egypt, and reftore him to his kingdom t*. TheTe* 
ward of this fervice was to be ten thou fa nd talents. Mo(V 
of the ofHcer s difapprOved of the e^^pedition ^ and^abiuius 
himfelf did not readily; enter into it, though the money 

pleaded 

* Cicero, in his Brutus, mentions two forts of ftylc ciUcd the AJiattc. 

ZJfujn fentenihfum et argutum, fenUntiis noH tarn gra.i&tfs et /evens fuam 

c^ncinnis et vntuflis. Al'iud iiiutem gtnus efi nnn tam jtnttnHii /rtquentatum 

guam verbis volucr.% atque ineiUtuin \ quali- nunc eji Afta totu f nee jlunfint 

/oLum orationis , fed etiam exornato et Jaceto genere Mcrborum. 

f Aulus Galbiniufl was conful in the year oi Rome 695; ar.d.tha 
f£»x i^oUowing iie went ioto i>yria« 

%^ Dion, 1. xxiix« 
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pleaded ftronglj in its behalf. Antony, however, ambi- 
tious of great enterpcifes, and vain of gratifying a fuppliifnt 
king» ufed every means, toxiraw Gabinius into the fervice, 
. and prevailed. It was the general opinion that the march 
to Pelitfium was more dangerous than the war that was to 
foUowi For they were to pafs over a fandy and unwattred 
country, by th^ Blthv marih of Serbonis, whofe flagnant 
ooze the Egyptians call the exhalations of Typhon ^ thought' 
it is probably no more than the drainings of the Red fea, 
which is there feparated from the Mediterranean on]y by a 
foiall neck of land. » 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, not only 
feized the freights, but took the large city of Pelufiuro, 
iDd made the garrifon prifoners. By this operation be at 
once opened a fecure paflage for the- arm v, and a fair pro- 
fped of vi6lory for their generaL The fame love of glory 
which was fo ferviceable to his own party, was, on this 
occafion, advantageous to the enemy. For when Ptqjemy 
entered Pelufium, in the rage of revenge, he would have 
put the citizens to death, but Antony fefolutely oppofcd it, 
and prevented him from executing his horrid purpofe. In 
thefeveral a£lions wher:e he was concerned, he gave diQin.- 
gaiihed proofs of hn cqndufb and valour } but efpecially in 
that manoeuvre where, by wheeling about and attacking 
the enemy in the rear* he enabled thofe who charged in 
front to gain a coinplete vidory. For this a^iion he re« 
ceired fui table honours and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaus, who fell in 
the battle, wa^ taken notice of even by the common men. 
He had been his intimate friend, andconne^ed with him 
in the rights of hofpitality ^ and though he was obliged, by 
hi& duty, to oppofe him in the field, he no iboner heard 
that he was fallen, thdn he ordere4 fearch to be made for 
his body, and interred it with regal magnificence. This 
condud made him refpe^led in Alexandria, and admired 
by the Romans. • ' 

Antony htid a noble dignity' of countenance, a graceful 
length of beard, a large forehead, an aquiline nofe ; and, 
i^pon the whdle, the fame manly afpe6l that we fee in the 
piduKs and dat.ues of Hercujes» There was, indeed, an 
ancient tradition th^t his family was defcen^^d from Her- 
cules, by a Ton of his called Anteon-^ and. it is no-wonder 
if Antony fought to confirm this opinion, by afleding to 
xefemble him ig his air and his drefs. Thus^ when he ap- 

pcared 
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peered iq^ public, he wore his veft girt on the; bips, a hirgt 

lWor4i an4'0^er all a coarle maDtlt. That kind of con* 

dttd» which would- feem di&greisabXe: to eth^ft, readeicd 

hioi thi; d»i»Uog of the ar«vjr*. He talked wi^h-tkc ibldiers 

io thcjic own fwaggecin^ and aribbald draii}^' e^i^ aiiid:<itank 

with, thefn in p^blic^ .and would. Sand to fake his .visuals 

at their pompon table.. He w«s pleafaint o» the fnbj^d of 

his amQUjs^ i:6adjrr in a$Aing the,jiitr%uC8^of otbeys, aitd 

eafj under thexaillerf to ^hich 2»e<wa$ fubjedeil by his o^n. 

His liberfiljit}M;o the £44ifrs, And to^hif ff iend^i -w«i5 the fir{t 

fonndatio^ ot .his advanc^oae^t^ and continited to fupport 

him in th^ t191v.ee which he was otberwife weakening b^^ 

thouiaod , img|a]arities. ,- One indancc) ol bf«- liberii^ty I 

mu^,' mentipa- . fit had ordered two^^.-faundred att4 Mtf 

thoiuand dnichqaasv (Which ^the Romans^ call d^eUs) to be 

given t9oni9j[^£i^s friendf* ' His flew^rd^ who was Rarlled 

at thp ex^raysfgance of the fum, laid the filVer in a beap^ 

that he mlgjit ^ee it as he pa€ed. He (aw it, and inquired 

wh^t it was i^i* /* It is the fum, anfwered the ftewardi 

'^ that; you ordered for a prefent/' Antony perceived h& 

envious defigp, and, to mortify htm ftill more, faid copllfy 

*' I really thought the fum would have made a better figure. 

•* 'Tis too little ; let it be doubled V* This, however^ 

w^s in the latter part pf his life. .^ > 

■^ .Rome was dtvsded into two parties, Pomp^ was wkh 

th^ fipnate^ The people were for bringing Ceefar with bis 

army out of Gaul. Curio, the friend of Antony, who had 

iph^Qg^ fides, and- joined Caefar, btoughtf Antony likewife 

oyer. to. his intenelk* . The influence he had obtained by his 

eloquence,. and by that profufion > of money in which he 

ivas fapported.by Cselar, enabled him to make Antonjr 

tribune of the people, and aftec^fTardsau^ur. Antony was 

no. fooner in power than Ca»far. fobnd the advantage of bis 

fprvices. In the firft plai;e, he oppofed the conful Mar-* 

cellus, whofe defign was to giv% FV3«ape^ the command of 

the Olid legi'ons, and, at th^ fame time, to, empower him to 

raife new ones. On. this; occafion be obtainf^d a decree, 

that the forces then on fqot ihould be f€a)t.4]ito Syria, and 

join Bibulus in carrying on the war againft the t^arthiaosy 

apd that none ihould give in their namies to ferve under 

Pompey. On, another ^cafipn^ ^'vhen the fcnate would 

neither receive CaefarV letters, i^or (uffer them to be read, 

* The £une fiory is told of Alexander. 
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\t tead tbem bf virtue of hts tribunitial autbority > and 
xht- r«que(ts of Caefar «ppearing moderate and reaibnab]6, 
b5^ this means be brougbt oT«r manj to bis intereft. Twb 
qizb(iions were at lengtb put in tbe feoate : one, ** Wbethcr 

* Pampey, ihould^ifmift bis army j'* the otber, '«• Wbctbtfr 
" Csefar Ibould give up bis," Tbcrc were but a few votes for 
the former } a large majority for tbe latter. Tben Antony 
^ood up, and put tbe quelHon, " Whether tiotb Csefar and 
^ Pompey (hould not difmifs their arniies." This motion 
was received wHb great acclamations, and Ahtonv was 
applauded,* and defired t€ pOt it to tbe vote. This being 
oppofed by tbe- confuls, tbe friends of Caefar made other 
propofah, which feemed by no means unreaTonable : but 
they were overtuled by Cato* ; aiid Antony was command* 
td by Lentalus tbe conful to leave tbe boufe. He left tbem 
with bitter execrations) and difguiiing bimfelf like a (er« 
v^nt, accompanied only by Quintus Caflius, be hired a 
.^atriage, and went immediately to Csefar. As foon as they 
Mi^ed, they 'exclaimed that nothing was condo^led at 
Rotte,>aecoTdiiig to order or law, that even the tribunes 
wete tef^fed the privilege of Speaking, and whoever would 
life in deletite ^f the right, mufl be expelled, and expofed 
tVptffOflal danger^' 

• Caefar, upon this, marched his army into Italy') and 
hoce it vra^ obferved by Cicero in his Philippics, that 
Antony w^s no lefs the caufe of tbe civil war in Rome 
tkani'H^lea had been of the Trojan warf^ Tbcrc is, 
AQWeyer, but little truth in this aflertion. ' Caefar was not 
£> mtfcb a flanre to tbe impulle of refentment as to enter on 
& defperate H toeafure, if be had not been premeditated. 
Nor Would he have carried war i»to the bowels of his 
country,' snerely beqaufe be faw Antony and CaJO! us Hying 
to him in a mean dreia and a hired carriage/ At the 
Uw time, thefe things might give fome colour to the 
commencement of thofe boftilities which bad been long 
determined* Caefar's motive was tbe fame which bad be« 
fore driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins of human 
^Qd> the infatiable hid of empire^ tlie frantic aitibition of 

being 

' * Cicero ^Bert0i ijtmt AntDiry was the. immediate caufe of the civil 

war; but if he <o\iA have IzU -down his pr judicc, he might have dif- 

•fo^ercd a more immediate caufe ito the impolitic rtfcntment of Cbto. 

t In tho>ft^!ond Philippic, C^- If^em^ Trpfamiif /f^ifeSuk tt^tAks^ 
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• • * . 

being the firft man upon earth, which he knew he could 
not be, while-Pompcy was yet alive. 

As fooQ as he was arrived at Rome, and had drivca 
Pompey out of Italy, ^is firl^ defign was to attack his le- 
gions in Spain, and having a fleet in readinefs to go af- 
terwards in purfuit of Pompey himfelf, while, in the mean- 
time, Rome was left to the government of Lepidus the 
prsetor, and Italy aad the ^rmy to the command of Antony 
the tribune* Antony, by the fociability of his difpofition, 
foon made himfelf agreeable to the foldiers } for he cat 
and drank with them, and made them prefents to the utmofl 
of his ability* To others his conduct was lefs acceptable. 
He was too indolent to attend to the caufe of the injured, 
too violent and too impatient when he was applied to on 
bulinefs, and infamous for his adulteries. In (hort, though 
there was' nothing, tyrannical in the government of Caefar, 
it was rendered odious by the ill condufl of his friends^ 
Sand as Antony had the greateft ihare of the power, fo he 
bore the greate(l pftrt of the blame. Cxfar, notwxtbfland- 
ing, on his return from Spain, connived at his irregularities^ 
and, indeed, in the military appointment he had given 
Tiim, he had not judged improperly > for Antony was a 
•brave, fkilful^ and adtve general. 

Caefar embarked at BrunduHum, failed over the Ionian 
Tea with afmall number of troops, and fent back the fleet, 
with orders that Antony and Gabiiiius (hould put the army 
on board, and proceed as Fad as poflTible to Macedonia. 
Gabinius was afraid of the fea, Tor it was winter, and the 
paflage was dangerous. • He therefore marched his forces 
a long way round by land, . Antony, on the other hand, 
i)etng apprehenlive that Caefar might be furrounded and 
overcome by his enemies^ beat off LIbo, who lay at anchor 
in the mouth of the haven of Brundufium. By fending 
DUt feveral fmall veifels, he encompaffed Libo's gallles fc- 
parately, and obliged them to retire. By this means he 
found an opportunity to embark about twenty thoufand 
•foot, aad eight hundred horfe } and with thefe he fet faih 
The enemy difcovered and mad^ Up~t6'him^ but he c- 
icaped, by favour of a drong gale from the fouth, which 
made the fea (o rough that the purfuers could not reach 
him. The fame wind, howcrec, at (irft drove him upon a 
rocky, ihore, , on, which the fea bofe fo hard^ that .there ap- 
^ared ao hope vf ei€aj>i|ig.d>ipwr(Cki ; but; after a little, it 
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turned (o th^ foutk-wed, and blowing from land to the 
main Tea, Antony failed in fafety, with the fatisfa6lion of 
feeing the wrecks of 'the enemy^s fleet fcattered along the 
coait. The ftorm had driven their ihips upon the rocks, 
and many of them went to pieces. Antony made his ad« 
.vantage of this^difafter ; for-he took feveral prifbners, and 
a confiderable booty. He likewtCe made himfelf maftcr of 
the town of Liflus ^ and, by the feafonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, the affairs of Cs^far wore a' more promifing 
afpeft. 

Antony diilinguifhed himfelf in every battle that was 
fought. Twice he (lopped the army in its flight, brought 
them back to the charge^ and gained the vidory^ fo that,' 
in point of military reputation, he was inferior only to 
Caefar. What opinion Caefar had of his abilities appeared 
in the lad deciiive battle at Pharfalia. He led the right 
wing himfelf, and gave the left to Antony, as to the ableft 
of his officers. After this battle, Caefar being appointed 
didlator, went in purfuit of Poropcy, and fent Antony to 
Kome in chara£ler of general of the horfe. This officer i& 
next in power to the didtator, and in. his abfence he com- 
mands alone. For, dfter the eledion of a diflator, all 
other magidrates, the tnbunes only excepted, are divelled 
of their authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man who was 
fend of innovations, propofed ii law for aboliihing debts, 
and folicited his friend Antony, who was ever ready to 
gratify the people, to join him in this meafure. On the. 
other hand, Aiinius and Trebellius diffuaded him from it. 
Antony happened, at this time, to fufpedl a criminal con« 
nedion between DoUbella and his wife, whom', on that 
account, he difmiffed, though (he was his firft coufin, and 
daughter to Caius Antonius, who had been colleague with, 
Cicero. In confequence of this, he joined Afinius, and. 
oppofed Doiabella^ The latter had taken pofle(non of the 
firum^ with a defign to pafs his law by force ; and Anton/ 
being ordered by the fenate to repel force with force, at- 
tacked him, killed feveral of his men, and lo(l (ooie of his 
own. V ' . . ^ > 

By this &£lion he j&rfeited the favoiur of the people : 
Bat this was 4tot the '«onJiy thing . that rendered hini ob< 
^noxious; for men of feafe and virtue, as Cicero obferves, 
could not but condemn hi» no^urnal revels, his enotmous 
extravagance, his fcandalous lewdnefs, his fleeping in the 

Vol. y. I day 
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day, his Walks to carry off the qualms of debauchery, and 
his entertainments on the marriage^ of players and buffoons* 
It is faid, that after drinking all ni^ht at the wedding o£ 
Hippias the player, he was fummoned in the morning- 
upon bttfinefs to the Jbrumy when^ through a little too much 
repletion, he was unfortunate enough, in the preCence o£ 
.the peqple. to return part of his evening fare by the way it 
4iad' entered ; and one of his friends received it in his gown. 
S.ergius the player had thegreateft intereft with him : And 
.Cytheris *, a lady of the fam'e profeflion, had the manage-^ 
ment oi his heart. She attended him in his excurfioBSj 
und her equipage was by no means inferior to his mother V 
The people were offended at the pomp of his travelling 
plate, which was more fit for the ornament of a triumph; 
at his ere^ing tents on the road, by groves and rivers, for 
the mod iuKurious dinners ; at his chariots drawn by lions ; 
and at his lodging his ladies of pleafure, and female mufi- 
cians, in the houfes of modeft and fober people. This 
diHatisfadion at the condudl of Antony could not but be 
increafed by the comparative view of Cssfar. While the 
latter was fupporting the fatigues of a military life, the 
former was indulging himfelf in all the difiipation of lux- 
iiry ; and, by means of his delegated power, infulting the 
.citizens. 

This condu^loccaiioneda variety of difturbinces in Rome, 
and gave the foldicrs an opportunity to abufe and plunder 
the people. Therefore, when Csefar returned to Rome, he 
p&rdoned Dolabella \ and being created conful the third 
time, he took Lepidus, and not Antony, for his colleague. 
Antony 'purchafed Pompey's houfe ; but, when he was re- 
quired to make the payment, he expreffed himftlf in very 
aa>gry terms ; and this, he tells us, was the reaibn why be 
vrould not go with Caefar into Africa. His former fer« 
vices he thought infufiicient ly repaid. Caefar, however, 
by his difapprobation of Antonyms condud, feems to have 
thrown fome reftraint on bis diiTolute manner of life. He 
now took it into his head to marry, and made choice of' 
Fulvia, the widow of the feditious Clodiuf, a woman by 
BO means adapted to domeftic employmcntSi oor even con- 
tented with ruling her hulband as a private .man* Fulvia^s 
ambition was to govern thole that governed, and to com* 
xnand the leadera^ of armies. It was to FpWiai therefore, 

tbav 
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that Oleopatra: was dbrliged for teaching Antony due fub- 
miflion to female authority* He had gone throu^;h fuch a 
courfe of difcipline, as made him perfectly tractable when 
he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amufe the violent fpirit of 
FuWia by many whimfical and pleafant follies. Whea 
Csefar, after his fuccefs in Spain, was on his return to 
Rome, Antony, amongfl: others, went to meet him ^ but a 
report prevailing that Caeiar was killed, and that the en«my 
was marching into Italy, he returned immediately to Rome^ 
and, in the difguife of a (lave, went to his houfe by night, 
pretending th^t he had letters frum Antony to Fulvia. He 
was introduced to her with his head muffled up^ and. be- 
fore (he received the letter, Ihe aiked, with impatience, if 
Antony were well. He preiented the letter to her in (ilence; 
and, while (he was opening it, he threw his arms around 
her neck, and kifled her. We mention this as one inflance, 
out of many of his pleafantries. 

When Caeiar returned from Spain, moft of the principal 
citizens went fome days-journey to meet him ^ but Antony 
met with the moil diUinguifhed reception, and had the 
honour to ride with Csefar in the fame chariot. Aft«r them 
came firatus Albinus. and 06lavius the fon of Caefar^s 
niece, who was afterwards called Auguflus Csefar, and for 
many years was emperor of ^ome. Caefar being created 
conful for the fifth time, chofe Antony for his colleague y 
but as he intended to quit the confullhip in favour of Do- 
labeUa, he acquainted the fenate with hi« refolution. An- 
tony, notwithftanding, oppofed this meatur«, and loaded 
Bolabella with the moll flagrant reproaches. Dolabella 
'did nut fail to return the abufe ; and Csefar, offended at 
their indecent behaviour, put off the affair ti]l another time. 
When it was again propofed, Antony infilled that the omens 
from the flight of birds were againil the meafure *. Thus 
C^far was obliged ^o give up Dolabella, who was not a 
little^ mortiiied by his difappointment. It appears, how- 
ever, that Caefar had as little regard for Dolabella as he 
had for Antony : For when both' were accufed of deiigns 
agaioQ him, he faid, contemptuoufly enough, " It is not 
** thefe fat fleek fellows I am afraid of/ but the pale and 
** the lean.'* £y whom he meant Brutus and Caflius, who 
afterwards put him to death. Antony, without intending 

I 2 .it, 

# He had tfaii power hj virtae of his offioe ai augur. 
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it, gave tkem a pretence for that undertaking. When the 
Romans were celebrating the Lupercalia, Casfar, in a 
triumphal habit, fat on the rqflrum to fee the race. On 
this occafion, many of the young nobility, and the magif- 
trjicy, anointed with oil, and having white thongs in their 
hands, run about and (Irike, as in fport, every one they 
meet. Antony was of the number^ but regardlefs of the . 
ceremonies of the inflitution, he took a garland of laurel^ 
and wreathing it in a diadem, ran to the rqflrum where, 
being lifted up by his companions, he would have placed 
it on the head of Csefar, intimating thereby, the confequence 
of regal power. Caefar, Jiowever, feemed to decline the 
offer, and was therefore applauded by the people. Antony . 
perHded in his defign \ and for fome time there was a con« 
tell between them, while he that offered the diadem had the 
applaufe of his friends, and he that refufed it the acclama^ 
tions of the multitude. . Thus, what is lingular enough^ 
while the Romans endured every thing that regal power 
coufld impofe,they dreaded the name of king, asdeftrudlive 
of their libertys Caefar was.much concerned at this tranfac?- 
tion : and, uncovering his neck, he offered his life to any 
one that would take it. At length the diadem was placed 
on one of his datues^ but the tribunes ,took it pff * ^ upon 
-which the people followed them home with great acclamar 
tions. Afterwards, however, Csefarfhowed.that he relented 
this, by turning thofe tribunes out of office. The cnterprife 
of Brutus and Caflius derived (Irength and encouragement 
from thefe ^ircumftances. To the reft of their friends, 
whom they had felc£lcd for the p.uxpofe, they wanted to 
draw over Antony. Trebonius only objedled to him. He 
iniformed them, that, in their journey to meet Caefar, he 
had been generally with him 5 that he had founded him oa 
this bufinefs by hints, which) though cautious, w,ere intel- 
ligiblie \ and that he always expreifed his difapprbbation, 
though he never betrayed the fecret. JJpon this, it was 
propofed that Antony fhould fall at ,the fame time with 
Csefar ^ but Brutus oppofed it. An adlion, undertaken in 
fupport o{ juftice and the laws,' he very properly thought, 
fhould have nothing unjuft attending it. Of Antony, . 
however, they were afraid, both in refpe^ of his perfonal 

valour, 

• Trihutti pubis ^ Epidius Marallust c^tfetiufyue Plavui eorwit fafeim 
dttrahiybominemqu e duci mvinettlajuj/ijfentfdolens feu parum projpere motam 
repii mentUitemf Jive, vt feirehat, ereptam Jibi gimUm ftfuj<mi»% tn* 
huMt grsvittr i/itrepihi p9iejlgt€ privaviu S v x T« 
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tlilour, and the influence of his office j and it was agreed, 
that, when Ccefar was in the houfc, atid they were on the 
point of executing their purjpofe, Antony fhould be amufed. 
without by fome pretended dilbourfe of bufinefr. 

When, in confequence of thefe raeafures, C^far was 
flain, Antony abfconded in the difguife of a flave ; but 
after he found that the confpirators were aiFembled in the 
capitol, and had no further deiigns of mafTacre, he invited 
them to come down^ and fent his fon to theni as an hoftage. 
That nighf, C^ffius fupped with him, and Brutus with 
Lepidus. The day following, he aflembled the fenate, when 
he propofed that an a6t of amnedy (hould be paifed } and 
that provinces (hould be afligned to Brutus and Caflius* 
The fenate confirmed this, and, at the fame time, ratified 
the adls of Caefar. Thus Antony acquitted him felf in this 
difHcult affair with the higheft reputation ^ and, by faving 
Rome from a civil war, he proved himfelf a very able and 
valuable politician* But the intoxication of glory drew 
him off from thefe wife and modefate counfels ^ and, from 
Lis influence- with the people, he felt that, if Brutus were 
borne down, he fliould be the fir ft man in Rome. With 
this view, when Csefar^s body was expofed in the^n//», he 
uodertooK the cuftomary funeral oration ^ and when he 
found the people affedled with his encomiums on the dfe- 
ceafed, he endeavoured dill more to excite their compafliion, 
by all that was pitiable or aggravating in the mafl^re* 
For this purpofe, in the clofe of his oration, he took the 
robe from the dead body, and held it up to them, bloody 
as it wasj and pierced through with weapons ^ nor did he 
hefitate, at the fame time, to call the perpetrators of the 
deed villains and murderers. This hadfuch an effc6t upon 
the people, that they immediately tore up the benches and 
the tables in thejorum^ to make a pile for the body* After 
they had duly difcharged the funeral rites, they fnatched 
the burning brands from the pile, and went to attack the 
houfes of the confpirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Caefar's 
friends joined Antony. Calphurnia, the reli£l of Caefar, 
intruded him with her treafufe, which amounted to four 
thoufand talents. All Csefar's papers, which contained a 
particular account of his deHgn^, were likewife delivered up 
to him. Of thefe he made a very ingenious ufe 5 for, by 
inferting in them what names he thought^ proper, he made 
fome of hb friends magiiirates, and others fenators ^ fome 
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he recalled from exile, and otbtrrs be difmiffed from prrfon, 
on pretence that all thefe things were fo ordered by Csefar* 
The people that were thus favoured, the Romans called 
Charonites * / becaufe to fupport their titltf, they had 
rccoiirfe to the rcc^iders of the dead. The power of Antony, 
in (hort, was abfolute. He was conful himfelf: his brother 
Caius was prsetor, and his brother Lucius tribune of the 
people. 

Such was the flate of affairs, when 06lavius, who was 
the fon of Caefar's niece, and appointed his heir by will, 
arrived at Rome from Apolonia, where he reiided when his 
uncle was killed. He firil vilited Antony as the friend of 
his uncle, and fpoke to him concerning the money in his 
hands, and the legacy of feveVity-five drachmas left to every 
Roman citizen. Antony paid little regard to him at fird ; 
and told him^ it would be madnefs for an unexperienced 
young man, without friends, to take upon him fo important' 
an office as that of being executor to Csefar. 

06laviu8, however, vras not thus repulfed. He dill 
in^ed on the money \ and Antony, on the other hand, 
did every thing to mortify and affront him. He oppofed 
him in his application for the tribunefliip ; and "when he 
made ufe of the golden chair, which had been granted by 
the fenate to his uncle f , he threatened that, unlefs he dc« 
£{led to folicit the people, he would commit him to prifon. 
But when 0<5tavius joined Cicero, and the reft of Antony's 
enemies, and by their means obtained an intered in the 
fenate^ when he continued to pay his court to the people, 
and drew the veteran foldiers from their quarters, Antony 
thought it was time to accommodate \ and for this purpofe 
gave him a meeting in the capitol. 

An accommodation took place, but it was foon deftroyed j 
for that night, Antony dreamed that his right hand was 
thunderflruck ^ and, a few days after, he' was informed 
that Odavius had a dcfign on his life. The latter would 
have juftified himfelf, but was . not believed j fo that, of 
courfe, the breach became as wide as ever. They now 
went immediately over Italy, and endeavoured to be before- 
hand with each other, in fccuring,by rewards, and promifcs, 

the 

• Thft flivcs who wfre cnfranchifedby the laft will of their maftcrsi 
were likewifr: called Charonites. 

f The fenate had decreed to Cafar the privilege of utiDg a golden 
chair, adorned with a crown of gold and precious ftones, in all tbc 
theatres. Dion.i. xliv. 
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tEe old troops that were in different quarters, and fuch 
legions as were 'ftill on foot. 

Cic-tro, who had then confidcrable infl'ience in the city, 
incenfed the people again (I Antony, and. prevailed on the ^ 
fenate to declare him a public enemy ; to fend the rods 
and the rell of the prsetorial en(ig;ns to young Caefar, and 
to commifltOn Hirtius and Panfa, the conluls. to drive 
Afltony out of Italy, The two armies engaged near Mo- 
dena; and Csefar was prefent at the battle. Both the 
consuls were ilain j but Antony was defeated. In his flight 
he was reduced to great extremities, particularly by famine. 
Diftrefs however, was to him a fchool of moral improve* 
ment ; and Antony, in adveriity, was almoft a man of 
virtue. Indeed, it is common for men under misfortunes, 
to have a clear idea of their duty ^ but a change of condu^ 
is not always the confequence. Un fuch occalions, they 
•too often fall back into their former manners,* through the 
inad^ivity of reafon, and infirmity of mind. But Antony 
Was even a pattern for his foldiers. - From all the varietieg 
"of luxurious living, he came with readinefs to drink a little 
.^inking water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of 
^e dcfert. Nay, it isfaid, that they cat the^ery bark df 
the trees ; and that in pafling the Alps, they fed on crea«, 
tures thztt had never been accounted human food. 

Antonyms deiign was to join Lepidus^' who commanded 
'the army on the other fide of the Alps ^ and he had a rea- 
fonable profpeft of his friendfliipi from the good ofRces he 
had done him with Julius Caefar.- When he came within 
a fmall didance of him) he encamped ^ but receiving no 
encouragement, .he refolved to hazard all upon a (ingle caO^. 
His hair was uncombed, and his beard, which he had not 
fliaven fince his defeat, was long. In this forlorn figure, 
with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he came to the 
camp of Lepidus, and addrelTed himfelf to the foldiers* 
While fome were affedVed with his appearance, and others 
with his eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the confequence, 
ordered the trumpets to found, that he might no longer be 
heard. This, however, contributed to heighten the com- 
paflioh of the foldiers ^ fo that they fent Leelius and Clodius 
m the drefs of thofe ladies who hired out their favours to ! 

the army, tq affare Antony, that, if he had refolution 
enough to attack the camp of Lepidus, he would meet 
with many who were not only ready to receive him, but, 
if he (houlddefire it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not 

I 4 fuffer 
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fiiflFer any violence to be ofEered to L^pidus y but the day 
following, at the head of his troops,- he croffed the river 
which lay between the two camps, and had the fatisfadioa 
to fee Lepidtis's foldiers all the while flretching out their 
hands to him,^ and making way through the entrench* 
ments. 

When h« had polTeiTed himfelf of the camp of Lepidus, 
he treated him with great humanity. He Tainted him by 
the name of father \ and though, in reality, every thing 
was in his own power, he fecured to him the title and the 
honours of general. This condu6l brought over Munatius 
Plancus, wha was at the head of a confiderable force at no 
great diftance. Thus Antony was once more very povrerful, 
and returned into Italy with feventeen entire legions of 
foot, and ten thoufand horfe. Beiide thefe, he left fix 
legions as a .garrifon in Gaul, under the command of 
Varius, one of his convivial companions, whom they called 
Cotylon *. 

Odavius, when he found that Cicero^s obje£i was to rc- 
ftore the liberties of the commonwealth, foon abandoned 
him, and came to an accommodation with Antony. They 
met, together with, Lepidus, in a fmall river-ifland f, where 
the conference lafted three days. The empire of the world 
was divided amongfl them like a paternal inheritance^ and 
this they found no difficulty in fettling. But whom they 
ihould kill, and whom they ihould fpare, it was not fo 
cafy to adjuft, while each was for faving his refpeftiw 
friends, and putting to death his enemies. At length their 
lefentment again ft the latter overcame their kindnefs for 
the former. 06lavius gave up Cicero to Antony \ and 
Antony facrificed his uncle Lucius Csefar to O^avius \ 
while Lepidus had the privilege of putting to death his own 
brother Paulus. Though others fay, that Lepidus gave up 
Paulus to them %, though they had required him to pul 
him to death himfelf. I believe there never was anything 
fo atrocious, or fo execrably favage, as this commerce of 
murder. For while a. friend was given up for an enemy 
xeceived, the fame adion murdered at once the friend and 
(he enemy \ and the deflru^ipn of the former was flili 

more 

*■ From 3 hilf pint bumper; a Greek meafurefo called. 

't^ In the Rhine, not far from Bologna. 

\ The former Englifh tranflator ought not to have omitted thift ; 
becaufe k fotnewhatfofftens at lead the char^(fter of LepiduSj wh»w« 
CcrtiU&ly the ieaft execrable villain of the three. 
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more terrible, becaufe it had not even refentment for its 
apology. 

When thiS'Confederacy had taken place, the army defired 
it might be confirmed by fome alliance ; and CsBfaf^ 
therefore, was to marry Claudia the daughter of Fulvia^ 
Antony's wife. As foon as this was determined, they 
marked down fifch as- they intended to put to death ; tht 
number of which amounted to three hundred. Wb^a 
Cicero was flain, Antony ordered his head, and the hand 
with which he wrote his Philippics, to be cut ofFj and 
when they were prefented to him, he laughed, and exulted 
at the fight. After he was fatiated with looking upon 
them, he ordered them to be placed on the rqfira in th« 
forum. But this infult on the dead waSt in fa^, an abufe 
of his own good fortune, and of the power it had placed in 
his hands *. When his uncle Lucius Csefar was purfued 
by his murderers, he fled for refuge to his filler ; and when 
the purfuers had broken into the houfe, and were forcing 
their way into his chamber, (he placed herfelf at the door, 
and, (Iretching forth her hands, ihe cried, ^* You fKall 
'* not kill Lucius Csefar, till you have firft killed me, 
. '* the mother of your general.^' By this means ihe faved 
her brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans \ but 
Antony bore the greateft blame ^ for he was not only older 
than Ca^far, and more powerful than Lepidus ^v but when 
he was no longer under diiBculties, he fell back into the 
former irregularities of his life. His abandoned and diflb* 
late manners were the more obnoxious to the people by hts 
living in the houfe of Pompey the Great, a man no lefs 
diilinguifhed by his temperance and modedy, than by the 
honour of three triumphs.- They were mortified to fee 
thofe doors (hut with infolence againft magidrates, generals, 
and ambafikdors ; whije they were open to players, jugglers, 
and fbttilh fycophants, on whom he fpent the greateil part 
of thofe treafures he had amailed by rapine. Indeed, the 
triumvirate were by no means fcrupulous about the manner 
in which they procured their wealth. They feized and fold 
the elates of thofe who had been profcribed, and, by falfe 
accufations, defrauded their widows and orphans. They 

I 5 burdened : 

* Were there any circuraftance in Antony's life that could b^ ef- 
teeoied an inftance of true magnanimity^ the total want of that virtue 
^thitcafe would prave that fuch a circumftancc was knertly acci»- 
dentftL 
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burdened the people with infupportable impofitions^ and, 
being informed that large fums of money, the property 
both of flrangers and citizens, were depoiited in the hands 
of the veftals, they took them away by violence. When 
Caeiar found that Antony's covetoufncfs was as boundlefs ais 
his prodigality, he demanded a divifion of the treafure. 
The army too was divided. Antony and Csefar went into 
Macedonia againil Brutus and Callius ^ and the government 
of Rome was left to Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in fight of the enemy, Antony 
oppofite to Caffius, and Csefar to Brutus, Cacfar effeded 
nothing extraordinary, but Antony's efforts were dill fuc- 
cefsful. In the firlt engagement Caefar was defeated by 
Brutus ^ his camp was taken ^ and he narrowly efcaped by 
flight 'y though, in his Commentaries, he tells us, that, on 
account of a dream which happened to one of his friends, 
he had withdrawn before the battle* . Caiiius was defeated 
by Antony j and yet there are thofe, too, who fay, that 
Antony was not prefent at the battle, but only joined ra 
the purfuit afterwards. As Caflius knew nothing 'of the 
fuccefs of Brutus, he was kilted, at his own earned entreaty, 
by his freedman Pindarus. Another battle was fought fooh 
after^ in which Brutus was defeated ^ and, in confequence 
of that, flew himfelf. Caefar happened, at that time, to 
be (ick, and the honour of this vidlo^-y, likewife, of courfe, 
fell to Antony. As he flood over the body of Brutus, he 
{lightly reproached him for the death of his brother Caius, 
whom, in revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus had (lain 
in Macedonia. It appeared, however, that Antony did 
not impute the death of Caius fo much to Brutus as to 
Horteniius ; for he ordered the latter to be (lain upon his 
brother's tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body 
of Brutus, and ordered one of his freedltaen to do the honours 
of his funeral. When he was afterwards informed, that 
he had not burned the robe with the body, and that he bad 
retained part of the money which was to be expended on 
the ceremony, he commanded him to be flain. After this 
vidory, Caefar was conveyed to Rome ^ and it was expefted 
that his diftemper would put an end to his life. Antany 
having traverfed fome of the provinces of Afia for the pur- 
p)fe of raifnig money, paffed with a large army in^o 
Greece, Contributions, indeed, were abfolutcly ncccffary, 

when 

* See the life of Brutus. 
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wtien a gpratuity of five tboufand drachmas bad been pro« 
mifed to every private tnafi. 

Antony's behaviour was at firil very acceptable to the- 
Grecians. He attended the difputes of their logicians, their 
public diveriions, and religious ceremonies. He was niild 
in the adminiftration of juAice, and a£Fe6led to be called the 
friend of Greece ^ but particularly the friend of Athens, 
to which he made confiderable prefents. The Megareniians 
vjihg with the Athenians in exhibiting fomething curious; . 
invited htm to fee their fenate-houfe 3 and when they afl^ed 
him how he liked it, he told them it was /itt/e^nd ruinous. 
He took the dimeniions of the temple of Apollo Pythius, as 
if he had intended to repair it ^ and, indeed, he promifed • 
as much to the fenate. 

£ut when, leaving Lucius Cenforiniis in Greece, he once 
more pafled into Afia ;. when he had enriched himfelf with 
the wealth of the country j when his houfe was the refort of 
obfequious kings, and queens contended for his favour by- 
their beauty and munificence; then, whild Caefar washa« 
raffed with (editions at Rome, Antony once more gave up his - 
foul to luxury, and fell into all the diflfipations of his former 
life. The Anaxenores and the Zuthi, the harpers and 
pipers, Metrodorus th« dancer, the whole corps of the 
Aiiatic drama, who far outdid in buffoonery, the poor 
wretches of Italy ; thcfc were the people of the court, ,the 
folks that carried all before them. In Hiort, all was iiot 
and difbrder. And Afia, in fome meafure, refemblcd the 
city mentioned by Sophocles *, that was at once filled with 
the perfumes of facrifices, fongrs, and groans. 

When Antony entered Ephefus, the women in the drefs 
of Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like Pah, and the 
fatyrs, marched before him* Nothing was to be feen through 
the whole city but ivy-crowns, and fpears wreathed with 
ivy, harps, flutes, and pipes, while Antony was hailed by 
the name of Bacchus.— 

. » Bacchas ! ever kind, aintirec!" 

And fucK, indeed, he was to fomej but to others he 
was favage and fevere. He deprived many noble families 
of their fortunes, and bellowed them on fycophants and 
parafites* Many were reprcfented to be dead, who were 
ilill living ; and commifTions were given to his knaves for 

I 6 felzing 
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fcizing their eftate*. He gave his cook the cftate'of ^ 
Magnefian citizen for dreffing one fupper tohistafte: But^ 
iwhen he laid a doable impoft on Afia, Hybrias, the agent 
for the people, toldhim, witha pleafantry, that was agree- 
able to his humour, that, " If he doubled the taxes, he 
*'- ought to double the feafons too, and fupply the p6opl& 
*^ with two fummers and two winters." He added, at the 
fame time, with a little more afperity* that, '^ As Afia had 
*^ already raifed two hundred thoufand talents, if he had. 
*^ not received it, he fhould demand it of thofe who had ; , 
** but," faid he, ** if you received it, and yet have it not, we 
* are undone." This touched him fcofibly j for he was. 
ignorant of many things that were tranfaded under his au* 
thority *, not that he was indolent, but unfufpeding. He - 
had a iimplicity in his nature, without much penetration.. 
But when he found that faults had been committed, he ex* 
preiTed the greated concern and acknowledgment to the 
fufferers. H^ was prodigal In his rewards, and fevere in^ 
his punilhments^ but the excefs was rather in the former 
than in the latter. Theinfulting raillery of his converfa^ 
tion carried its remedy along with it ; for he was perfe6tly 
liberal in allowing the retort, and gave and took with the 
fame good humour^ This, however, had a bad effe^ oa^ 
his affairs. ' He imagined that thofe who treated him with, 
freedom in converfation, would not be iniincere in bufinefs. 
He did not perceive that his fycophants were artful in their 
freedom ; that, they ufed it as. a kindof poigi^ant f^iuce to 
pxevent the fatiety of flattery ^ and that; by taking thefe 
liberties with him at table, they knew well that, when they 
complied with his opinions in buiinefs, he would not. think' 
it the effe£l of complaifanqe^ but a cpnvi^ionpf his fuperior 
judgment. 

Such was the frail, the 6exible Antony, when the love 
of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his. ruin*. This 
awakened every dormant vice, inflamed every guilty pafTioniy 
and totally extinguithed the gleams of remaining virtue. . 
It began in this manner. When he drfl fet out on his ex- 
pedition againfl the Parthians, he fent orders to Cleopatra 
to meet him in Cilicia, that fhe might anfwer fome accufa- 
tions which had been laid againft' her of affixing Caflius in 
the war. Dellius, who went on this meflage, ne fooner 
obferved the beauty and addrefs of Cleopatra, thian be con- 
. cloded-that fuch a wonian, far from having any thing to . 
fl^jprebend frotQ the xetentment of Antony, would certainly 
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Bave great' influence over hira. He therefore paid his court 
to the amiable Egyptian, and folicked her to go, as Homer 
fays, ** la her heft attire*,*' into Gilicia j affuring her 
that ihe had nothing to fear from Antony, who was the 
mod courtly general in the.- world. . Induced by his invito 
tlon, and in the. confidence of that beaut]^ which had before 
touched the hearts of Caefar and young Pompey, (he cnter«< 
tained no doubt of the conqueft oi Antony. . When Ceefar 
and Ponapey had her favours,, (he was young and unexperi- 
enced y but fhe was .to meet Antop.y at an age when beauty, 
in its full perfection, called in the maturity of the under- 
(landing to its aid. Prepared^ therefore, with fuch treafure«, 
ornaments, and prefents,.a$ were fuitable to the dignity and 
affluence of herJcing^om, but chiefly relying on her perfonal 
charms, (he fet off for Cilicia* 

Though fhe had received many preflinglettersof invita- 
tion ,from Antony and his friends, (he held him in fuch 
contempt, that (he by no means took tire moft expeditious 
method of travelling. She failed s^long the river Cydnus in 
a mod magni&cent galley. The dern was covered with 
gold, the fails were of purple, and the oars were (ilver. 
Thefe, in their motion, kept time to the mu(ic of flutes, 
and pipes, and harps. The queen, in the drefs and cha- 
ra^er of Vtnus, lay under.a canopy embroidered with gold, 
of the-mod exquifite workman(hip -y while boys, like painted 
Cupids^ (Ipod. fanning her on each (ide of the fopha» Her 
maids were of the molt dillinguilhed beauty, and, habited 
like the Nereids and the Graces, afTided in the (leerage and 
condu6l of the veffel. The fragrance of burning incen(je 
was diffufed along the (hores, which were covered with 
multitudes of people. Some followed the procedion, and 
fuch numbers w^nt down from the city to fee it, that 
Antony was at lait left alone on the. tribunal. A rumour 
wa(s foon fpread that Venus was come to feaft with Bacchus 
for the benefit of Ada. Antony fent to invite her to fupper ; 
but (he thought it his duty to wait upon her y and to (hoiv 
his politenefs on her arrival, he complied. He was 
a(loni(hed at the magnificence of the preparations j but 
particularly at that multitude of lights, which were raifed 
or let down together, and difpofed in fuch a variety of 
fquare and circular figures, that they afforded one of the 

moft 

* H«in. IL 1. xiv. 1 6a. It is thus that Jono propofcs to meet Japi- 
Utji when ihe has a particular dcfign of infpiring Uvk with lovci 
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ttioft pleafin^ fpe£^acles that has been- recorded in hiftory.- 
The day following, Antony invited her to fup with him, 
and was ambitious to ontdo her in the elegance afnd mag- 
nificence of the entertainment. Bnt he was foon convinced 
that he eame fhort of her in both, and was the firft to 
ridicule the meannefs and vulgarity of his treat. As flit 
found that Antony's humour favoured more of the camp 
* than of the court, (he fell into the fame coarfe vein, and 
played upon him without the lead referve. Such was the 
variety of her powers in converfation. Her beauty, it is 
faid, was neither adonifhing nor inimitable ; but it derived 
a force from her wit, and her fafcinating manner, whith 
was abfolutely irrefiftible. Her voice was delightfully me- 
lodious, and had the fame variety of modulation, as an in- 
ftrument of many firings. She fpoke mod languages ', and 
there were but few of the foreign ambaffadors whom fhc 
anfwered by an interpreter. She gave audience hcrfelfto 
the Ethiopians, the Troglodites, the Hebrews, Arabs, 
Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Nor were thefe all the 
languages (he underHood, though the kings of Egypt, her 
predeceffors, could hardly ever attain to the Egyptian j and 
fomc of them forgot even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was fo wholly engroffed with her charms, that 
"while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his interefl at Rom^e 
againft Caefar, and the Parthian forces, affembled under 
the conduct of Labienus in Mefopotamia, were ready to 
enter Syria, (he led her amorous captive in triumph to 
Alexandria. There the veteran warrior fell into every idle' 
cxccfs of puerile amufement, and offered at the Jhrine of 
luxury^ what Antipho calls the greateft ctf all facrifices, ihe 
facrtfice of time. This mode of life, they called the inimi' 
table. They vifited each other alternately every day j and 
the profufion of their entertainments isalmod incredible. 
Philotas, a phyiician of Amphiifa, who was at that time 
purfuing his (Indies in Alexandria, told my grandfather 
Lamprias, that, being acquainted with one of Antony's 
cooks, he was invited to fee the preparations for fuppcr. 
When he came into the kitchen, befide an infinite variety 
of other provifions, he obfervcd eight wild boars roafling. 
whole ; and exprcffed his furprifc at the number of the 
company for whom this enormous provifion muft have been 
made. The cook laughed and faid, that the company did 
not exceed twelve 5 but that as every difh was to be roafted' 
to a finjle turn, and as Antony was uncertain as to the 
7 - . titfe 
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time when be would fup, particolarly if an extraordinary 
bottle, or an extrordinary vein of convcrfation was goin^ 
round, it was necefiary to have a facceflion of fuppers. 
Philotas added, that, being afterwards in the fervice of 
Antony's elded Ton by Folvia, he was admitted to fup 
with him when he did not fup with his father ^ and it once 
happened, that, when another phyfician at table had tired 
the company with his noife and impertinence, be iilenced 
him with the following fophifm: There are fome degrees of 
a fever in wbtcb cold water is good for d man : Every man^ 
who has a fever ^ has it in fome degree ; and, therefore, cold 
Kvater is good for every man in a fever. The impertinent 
was ftruck dumb with this fyllogifm j and Antony's fon, 
who laughed at his diflrefs, to reyrard Philotas for his good 
offices, pointing to a magnificenl fide- board of plate, faid; 
** All that, Philotas, is yours ?" Philotas acknowledged 
the kind offer ^ bat thought it too much for fuch a boy to 
give. And, afterwards when a fervant brought the plate 
to him in a cheft, that he might put his feal^upon it, 'he 
refufed, and, indeed, was afraid to accept it : Upon which 
the fervant faid, ** What are you afraid of ? Do not you 
*' confidcr that this is a preferit from the fon of Antony, 
** who could eafily give you its weight in gold ^ However, 
** I would recommend it to you to take the value of it ifi 
** money. In this plate there may be fome curious pieces 
** of ancient workmanlhip that Antony may fet a value 
*' on."-* Such are the anecdotes which my grandfather 
told me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato^s four kinds of flat- 
tery *. She had an infinite variety of it. Whether Antony 
were in the gay, or the ferious humour, ftill (he had fome- 
thlng ready for his amufement. She was. with him night 
aud day. She gamed, (he drank, (he hunted, (he reviewed 
with him. In his night rambles, when he was recon« 
noitring the doors and windows of the citizens, and throw- 
ing out his jeds upon them, (he attended him in the habit 
of a fervant, which he alfo, on fuch occafiohs, a£Feded to 
wear. From thcfe expeditions, he frequently returned z 
fufferer both in perfon aiid character. But though fome of 
the Alexandrians were difpleafed with this whimiical 
humour, others enjoyed it, and faid, •* That Antony pre* 
^^ fented his coixiic parts in Alexandtia, and referved the 

J* tragic 
* Plato, Gorgias, 
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*^ tragic for Rome/' To' mention all his follies would be 
too trifling ; but his fifbing flory mud not be omitted. > He 
^ was a fiihing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill fuccefs, 
which, in the prefence of his miftrefs,- he looked upon as -a 
difgrace > he» therefore, ordered one of the afliftants to dive 
and put on his^ioolc fuch as had been taken before.. This> 
fcheme he put in pradice three or four times, and Cleopa^ 
tra perceived it. She affefled, however, to be furprifed at his 
fuccefs 'y exprefled her wonder to the people about her •) and^ 
the day following, invited them to fee frefh proofs of it. 
When the following day came, .the veflcl was crowded with 
people 'j and as Toon as Antony had let down his line, (he 
or4ered one of her divers immediately to put a fait fi(h on 
his hook. When Antoify found he had caught hi»£(b,he 
drew up his line } and this,.ps may be fuppoied, occafioned 
no fm all mirth amongA the fpe^ators. ** Go, general/* 
faid CleopatrsT, '* leav« fi(hing. to us petty princes of 
*^ Pharus and Canopus^.your game is cities, kingdoms, 
** and provinces *." 

In the midft of theie fcenes of fedivity and diflipation, 
Antony received two unfavourable meflages:.^ one from 
Rome, that his wife Fulvia, and his brother Lucius^ after 
long diffientions between themfelves, had joined to opppfe 
Caefar, but^ were overpowered and oblig^ed to fly out of 
Italy. The other informed him, that Labienus and the 
Parthians had reduced Ada, from Syria and the Euphrates 
to Lydia and Ionia. It was with diflficulty that even this 
roufed him from his lethargy. But waking at length, 
and, literally, waking from a fit of -intoxication, he 
fet out againft the Parthians, and proceeded as far as 
Phcenicia. However, upon the receipt of fome very moving 
letters from Fulvia, he turned his courfe towards Italy> 
with two hundred fhips. Such. of his friends as had fled 
from thence, he received ; and from thefe he learnt that 
Fulvia had been the principal caufe of the difhirbances in 
Rome*. Her difpofition had a natural tendency to violence 
and dlfcord ', and, on this occafion, it was abetted by 
jealoufy , for ike ezpe£ted that the diforders of Italy would 

Co'* 

« This ezprcflioo of Cleopatra'« has fomething of the fame tuia 
with that paiTage in Virgil 

Excadeot alii fpirantia mqllius era ! 

Tu regerc impeiio populos Romase memento* . 
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CftU Antony from the arms of Cleopatra. That unhappy 
woman died, at Sycion, in her progrefs to meet her hufband* 
' This event opened an opportunity for a. reconciliation 
with Cseiar. For when Antony came to Italy, and Caefar 
exprefled no refentment againft him, but threw the whole 
blame on Fulvia y their refpeAive friends interfered, and 
brought them to an accomroodaiion. The eail, within the 
boundaries of the Ionian fea, was giyen to Anthony ; the 
weftern provinces to Caefar ; and Lepidus had Africa* 
AVhen they did not accept of the confulfhip themfelves, 
they were to difpofe of it as they thought proper *in their 
turns. 

After thefe matters were fettled, they thought of means 
to fecure this union which fortune had fct on foot. Csefar 
bad a filler older than hinifelf named Odavia, but they had 
different mothers. The mother of O^tavia was Ancharia. 
Cefar^s mother was Attia. He had a great affcdlion for 
this filler ^ for (he waa^ a woman of extraordinary merit. 
She had been already married to Caius Marcellus ; but a 
little before this had^ buried her hufband ^ and, as Antony 
had loft his wife, there was an opening for a freih union. 
His connedlion with Cleopatra he did not affe£l to deny ^ 
but he abfolutely denied that he was married to her ^ and, 
in this circumftance, indeed, his prudence prevailed over 
Us love. His marriage with Oilavia was univerfally 
wiihed. It was the general hope, that a woman of her 
beauty and.difiinguiOied virtuea would acquire iiich an in- 
fluence over Antony, as might, in the end, be falutary to 
the ilate. Conditions being- mutually agreed-upon, they 
proceeded to folemnize the nuptials at Rome y and the law 
which permits no widow to marry till the expiration of ten 
iQonths. after the deceafe of her huiband^ was difpenfed with 
hy the fenate. 

Sextus, the fon of Pompey, who was then in po0cfi[>on 
of Sicily, had not only made great ravages in Italy, but 
had covered the fea with fuch a number of piratical veffels, 
under the command of Menas and Menecrates, that it was 
BO longer fafe for other (hips to pafs. He. had been favour- 
able, notwithdanding, to Antony ^ for he had given a kind 
reception to his mother and his wife Fulvia, when they 
were obliged to fly from Rome. It was judged proper, 
therefore, to accommodate matters with him ^ and, for this 
purpofe, a meeting was held at the promontory of Myfenum 
b^ the mqle. that runs into th^ fea^ Pompey was attended 
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by his Heet ; Antony and Csefar by an army of foot. At 
this interview it vvas fettled, that Pompey fhould keep Sictiy 
and Sardinia, on condition thnt he (hould clear the fea of 
pirates^ and fend -a certain quantity of corn to Koine. 
When thefe things were determined, they mutually in- 
vited each other to fupper \ but it fell to the lot of 
Pompey to give the firft entertainment. When Anton^y 
aiked him where they ihould fup ? "^' There." fa id he; 
** pointing to the admiral-galley of fix oars, that is' the 
^' only patrimonial manfion houfe that is left to Pompey ;'* 
and it implied, at the fame time, ^ farcafm on Antony,- 
who was then in poiTeilion of his father's houfe. However^ 
he entertained them very politely, after condu^tkig them 
over a bridge from the promontory to the &>p that rode At 
Anchor. During the entertainment, while the raillery ratt 
briikly on Antony and Cleopatra, Menas came to^ompey, 
and told him fecretly, that if he would permit him to cat 
the cable, he would not only make him mafter of Sicily 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Poaipey, 
>after a moment's deliberation, anfwered, that he (hottH 
.have done it without confultiog'him. ^ We mod now let It 
*^ alone,** faid he, "for I-oannot breakmy^ioatii of treaty i'*'^ ' 
The compliment of the entertainment ivas ^returned by -his 
;;gne(ls, and he then retired to Sicily. 

Antony, after the acconunodation, fent Ventidius into 
A&a, to (lop the progrefs of the Parthians. Alt matters -ef 
-public admihifbration were coi>da6ted with the greatefr 
harmony between him and Odiavius ; and, in compliment 
to the latter, he took upon himfelf the ofBoe of high-pfieft 
to Caefar Uie di^tor. But, alas ! in their conteAs at play, 
Caefar was generally fuperior, and Antony was mortified. 
He had in his houfe a fortune-telling gipfy, vvho wsis 
(killed in the. calculation of nativities. This man, either 
to oblige Cleopatra, or folhywing the inveftigation of truth, 
told Antony, that the ilar of Lis fortune, however glorioils 
in itfelf, was eclipfed and obfcured by Csefar's, and'advifed 
him by all means to keep at the grcated distance from 
that young man. ** The genius of your life," faid he, ** is 
^' afraid of his : when it is alone, its port is ere^l and fear- 
*^ lefs ^ when his approaches, it is dejedted and depreifed," 
Indeed, there were many ctrcumllances that feemed to juftify 
the conjurer's dodlrine : for in every kind of play, whether 
they caft lots, or call the die, Antony was (till the lofcr.. 
In their cock-fights, and quail*£ghts, it was ilill Csofar^s 

cock, 
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cock and Csefar's quail. Thefe things, co-operating with 
the conj^urer's obfeFvations, had fuch an effrfl on Antony, 
that he g^ave up the management of his domedic affairs to 
Csefar, and left Italy. 06^avia, who had by this time 
brought bim a daughter, be took ^ith him into Greece* 
He wintered in Athens, and there he learnt that his affairs 
in Afia, under Ventidius, were fuccefsful j that the Parr 
thians were routed, and that Labienus and Pharnapateq, 
the ableil generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In honour 
of this victory, he gave an entertainment to the Greeks, 
and treated the Athenians with an exhibition of the Gym- 
nadic games, in which he took the mailer^s part himfelf. 
The robes and eniigns of the general were laid afide ; the 
rods, tbe clock, and the flippers of the Gymnafiarch 
were alTumed ; and when the combatants had fough|t 
fufficiently, he parted- them himfelf. 

When he went to the war, he took with him a crown 
of the facred olive i and, by the diredlion of fome oracle 
or other, a veffel of water filled out of the Clcpfydra *. In 
.the mean time, Pacorus, fon of the king of Parthia, road« 
an incuriion into Syria, but was routed by Ventidius m 
Cyrrheftica, and, with the greated. part of hi^ army, fell ia' 
the battle. This celebrated vidory made ample amends for 
the defeat of Crafius. The Parthians bad now been thric^ 
conquered, and were confined within the bounds of Medi^k 
and Mefc^otamia. Ventidius would not purfue the Par- 
thians any farther, for fear of exciting the envy of Antony ^ 
^Cj therefore, turned his arms againll the Tevolters, and 
brought them back to th^ir duty. Amongft thefe was 
Antiochus the king of Commagene, whom he beiieged la 
the city of Samofata. That prince, at firft, offered to pay 
a thoufand talents, and. to fubmit himfelf to the Roman 
empire ; upon which Ventidius told him, that he mud fend 
propofals to Antony j for he was then at no great diftance ^ 
2nd he had not commiflioned Ventidius to make peace wit)^ . 
Antiochus, that fomething at leafl might be done by him** 
felf. But while the fiege was thus prolonged, and the 
people of Samofata defpair^d of obtaining -terms, tha^ 
dcrpair produced a degree of courage which defeated every 
effort of the befiegers j and Antony w^as at laft reduced to 
the difgiaceful neceflity of accepting three hundred talents 

After 

• The CIcpfydra was a fountain belonging to the citadel at Athens ; 

10 called, becauie it was fomctiines full of water, and fometimes 

«mpty. 
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After he had done fome little towards fettling the affairs 
of Syria, he returned to Athens, and fent Ventidius to Rome 
to enjoy the reward of his merit in a triumph. He was the 
only general that ever triumphed over the Parthians, His , 
birth was obfcure, but his conn^dions with Antony brought" 
him into great appointments ; and, by making the bed uCt 
of them, he confirmed what was faidof Antony and 06lavius 
Csefar, that they were more fuccefsful by thefr lieutenants', 
than when they comanded in perfon* This obfervation; 
with regard to Antony in particular, might Be juflified by 
the fuccefe of So(Rus and Cani(iius. The former had done 
great things in Syria } and the latter, whom he left iti 
Armenia, reduced the whole countty ^ and, after defeating 
the kings of Iberia and Albania, penetrated as far as Mount 
Caucafus, and fpread the terror of Antony's name and 
power through fhofe barbarous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing fome difagreeable reports 
concerning the defigns-or the condu6l of Caefar he'failid 
for Italy with a fleet of three hundred fhip» ; and^ being 
refufed the harbour of Brundufium; he made for Tarentum. 
There he was prevailed on by his wife Odavia, who ac- 
companied him, and was then pregnant a third time, to 
fend her to herbrother-j -and fhe was fortunate enough to 
meet him in her journey, attended by his- two friends'. 
Mecenas and Agrippa. In her conference with him, ihe 
entreated him to coniider the peculiarity of her fituation) 
and not to make the happieft woman in the world the moft 
unfortunate. ** The eyes of all,'*faid (he, *' are neceflarily 
" turned on me, who am the wife of Antony, and the 
" fiffer of Caefar 5 and (hould thefe chiefs of the empire, 
** mifled by hafty counfels, involve the whole in war, v^hati 
** ever may be the event, it will be unhappy for me. 
Cafar was foftened by the entreates of hit fiftcr, and pro- 
cecded with peaceable views to Tarentum. His arrival 
afforded a general fatisfadion to the people. They were 
pleafed to fee fuch an army, on the (hore, and fuch a fleet 
in the harbour, in the mutual difpofition for peace > and 
nothing but compliments and expreflions of kindnefs pa^^g 
between the generals. Antony fir ft invited' Csefar to fup 
with hini, and, in compliment to OAavia, he accepted the 
invitation. At length it was agreed, that Csefar (hould 
give up to Antony two legions for the Parthian fcrvicc > 
and that Antony, in return, (hould leave a hundred armed 
gf Uies with Caefar, . Odtavia, moreover, engaged An^^^/' 
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to give up twenty light (hips to Caefar, and procured from 
her brother a thoufand foot for her hufband. Matters being 
thus accommodated, Csefar went to war with Pompey for 
the recovery of Sicily^ and Antony, leaving under his pro- 
tedion his wife and his children, both by the pxefent and 
the former marriage, failed for Afia.^ 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleopatra, which 
had fo long been dormant in his heart, and. which better 
counfels feemed totally to have fuppreffed, revived again, 
and took po£effion of his foul. The unruly fleed, to which 
Plato * compares certain paflions. Once more broke loofe, 
and in fpite of honour, interell, and prudence, Antony fent 
Tonteius Capito to condu6l Cleopatra into Syria. 

CTpon her arrival, he made her the moil magnificent 
prefents. He gav6 her the provinces of Phoenicia, Cselo- 
fyria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that didridl of Judaea 
which produces the balm, and that part of Arabia Nabathea 
which lies upon the ocean. Thefe extravagant gifts were 
difagreeable to the Romans : for, though he had often con* 
ferred on private perfons cbnfiderable governments and 
kingdoms ^ though he had deprived many princes of their 
dominions, and beheaded Antigonus of Judaea,^ the firil 
king that lever fuffered in fuch a manner f j yet nothing fo 
much diflurbed the Romans as his enormous profufion ia 
favour of that woman. Nor were they.lefs ofifended at his 
giving, the furnaipes of the fun and moon to the twins he 
had by her. 

^But Antony Icnew well how to give a fair appearance to 
the mod difreputable actions. The greatnefs of the Roman 
empire, he faid) appeared more in giving than, in receiving 
kingdoms ; and that it was proper for perfons of high .birth 
and ftation to extend and fecure their nobility by leaving 
children and fucceffors born of different princes ; th&t his 
ancellor Hercules truRed not to thefertilityof one woman, 
a3 if he -had feared the penalties annexed to the law of 

Solon } 

* Plutarch here alludes to th«t paflage in Plato, where he compares 
the foul to a wlngtcl (fhariot with two horfes and a charioteer. One of 
thefe horfes is mifchievoas and unruly ; the other gentle and tradable. 
The charioteer is teafon ; the unruly horfe denotes the con cupif cent, 
and the tradable horfe the irafcible part, Plato, Phaed. 

J Dion tells us that Antigonus was firft tied to a (take and whipped ; 
that afterwards his throat was cut. csri/^A^ii and not iriXixi^t, 
« the word he ufcs. Livy fays, Dcligafi adjffahfff virg*/(j[ue cfiefi^ et 
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^olon 'y but by various conRedions widi the fez, became 
the founder of many families. . 

After Orodes was (lain by his fon Phraates * who took 
pofTedion of the kingdom, many of the Parthian chiefs Acd 
to Antony ; and among It the reft, Monefes, a man of great 
iiignity and power. Antony thinkinsf that Moaefes, in his 
fortune, refembled Themiflocles, and comparing his owu 
vrealth' and magnificence to that ef the kings of Perfia, 
gave him three cities, Larifla, Arethufa, and Hierampolis^ 
inrhtch was before called Bombyce. But when Phraates fent 
Monefes afiurances of his fafety, he readily difmifled him. 
On this occafion he formed a fcheme to deceive Phraates. 
He pretended a difpofition for peace, and required only that 
the Roman ftandards and enfigns which had been taken at 
the defeat of Craflus, and fuch of the prifoners as (Hll 
iurvived, might be rcftored. He fent Cleopatra into* Egypt j 
after which he marched through Arabia and Armenia, 
where, as foon as his own troops were joined by the allies, 
he reviewed his army- He had feveral princes in alliance 
-with him, but Artavafdes, king of Armenia, was the moil 
powerful J for he furniflicd fix thoufand horfe and (even 
thou fa nd foot. At this review, there appeared fixty thoufand 
Roman foot, and ten tlioufand horfe, who, though chiefly 
Gauls* and Spaniards, were reckoned as Romans. Xhe 
number ,of the allies, including the light armed a^d the 
escavajry, amounted to thirty thoufand. 

This formidable armament, which (Iruck terror into the' 
Indians beyond Badlria, and alarmed all A(ia, his attach- 
ment to Cleopatra rendered perfedly ufelefs. His iropa- 
ftience to return and fpend the winter in her arms.^ made 
;him take the field too early in the feafon, and precipitated* 
:all his meafures. As a man who is under the power of en- 
.chammcnt, can only aft as the impulfe of the magic dire6ts 
him, his eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra, and to 
return to her was a greater objeft than to conquer the world. 
He ought certainly to have wintered in Armenia, that he 
might give a proper refpite and refrefhment to his men, 
after a march of a thoufand miles. In the early part of the 
fpring, he ihould have made himfelf mafter of Media, be* 
fore the Parthian troops were drawn out of garrifon : but 
his impatience put him upon the march, and leaving 

Armenia 



* The -fame Phraates that Horace mentions. JRtdditum Cyri /qU§ 
^braattn* JUib. iii. ode a. 
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Armenia on the left, he paffed through the proTince of 
Atropatene, and laid wafte the country. In his hafte, he 
left behind him the battering engines, amongft which was 
a ram eighty feet long, and thefe followed the camp oa 
three hundred carriages. Had any damage happened to 
thefe, it would have been impoffible to repair them in this 
upper part of Aiia, where there is no timber of height or 
ftrength fufficient, for the purpofe. However, they were 
brought afttr him under the condu£^ of Statianus ^ and, in 
the mean time, he laid fiege to the large city of Phraata, 
the refidence of the king of Medians wives and children* 
Here he perceived his error in leaving the engines behind ^ 
for want of which he was obliged to throw up a mount 
againft the wall ^ and that required coniiderable time and 
labour^ 

In the mean time, Phraates came up with a numerous 
army ^ and being informed that Antony had left behind 
him his machines, he fent a large detachment to intercept 
them. This party fell upon Statianus, who, with ten 
thoufand of hij» men, was (lain upon the fpot. Many were 
taken prifoners ; among whi m was king Polemo } and the 
machines were feized by the enemy and.de (Grayed. 

This mifcarriage greatly dilc our aged the army ^ and 
Artavafdes, though he had been the promoter of the war,* 
withdrew, his forces in deipair. The Parthians, on the other 
hand; encouraged by their fuccefs, came up with the 
Romans while they were employed la the fiege, and treated 
them with the moil infolent .menaces and contempt. An- 
tony, who knew that defpair and timidity would be the 
confequence of ina6Uon, led out ten legions, thtee prsetorian 
cohorts heavy armed, and the whole body of cavalry, 
on the bufinefs of foraging. He was perfuaded, at the fame 
tinoe, that this was the only method of drawing the enemy 
.after him,, and bringing them to a battle. After one day's 
progrefs/ h,e obferved the enemy in motion, and watching 
an opportunity to fall upon him in his march. Hereupon 
Jie p]it fup in his camp the iignal for battle y but, at (he 
jfan^e ,time, (Iruck his tents, as if his inttntion was not to 
;figbt, but to retire. Accordingly he pafled tlie-army of the 
barbarians, which was drawn up in form of a crefcent ^ 
but he had previoufly given orders to the horfe to charge the 
enemy, full (peed, as foon as their ranks were within reach 
of the legionary troops. The Parthians weie ilruck with 
aftoniihment at the order of the Roman anny, when they 

obfeived 
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obferved them p^fs at regular intervals without confuiioQy 
and brandifh their pikes in (ilencer 

When the figual was given for battle, the horfe turned 
fhort and fell with loud (bouts on the enenay. The Par- 
thians received the attack with firmnefs, though they were 
too clofe in with them for the ufe of their bows. But when 
the infantry came to the charge, their fhouls, and thecla(h- 
ing of their arms, fo frightened the enemy's horfes, that 
they were no longer manageable y and the Parthians fled 
without once engaging. Antony purfped them clofely, in 
hopes that this adion would, in a great meafure, terminate 
the war. 5ut when the infantry had followed them fifty 
furlongs, and the cavalry at leafl an hundred and fifty, he 
found that he had not fiain above eighty of the enemy, and 
that thirty only were taken prifoners. Thus, the little ad- 
vantage of their vi6lories, and the heavy lofs of their de- 
feats, as in the recent in fiance of the carriages,' was a frefh 
difcouragement to the Romans. 

The day following, they returned with their baggage to 
the camp before Phraata. In their march they met with 
fome ftraggling troops of the enemy, afterwards with 
greater parties, and at laft with the whole body, which, 
having eafily rallied, appeared like a frefh army, and 
harafTed them in fuch a manner, that it was with difficulty 
they reached their camp. 

The Median garrifon, in the abfence of Antony, had 
made a fally > and thofe who were left to defend the mount, 
had quitted their pod and fled. Antony, at his returti, 
puni(hed the fugitives by decimation. That is, he divided 
them into tens ^ and, in each divifion, put one to death, 
on whom the lot happened to fall. Thofethat efcaped, 
had their allowance in barley inftead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficulties in the war. 
Antony had the dcead of famine before him, for he could 
not forage without a terrible flaughter of his men j and 
Phraates, who knew the temper of the Parthians, was ap- 
prehenfive, that, if the Romans perfifted in carrying on the 
iiege, as foon as the autumnal equinox was paft, and the 
winter fet in, he fliould be deferted by his army, which 
would not at that time endure the open field. To prevent 
this, he had rpcourfe to ftratagem. He ordered his ofBcers 
not to purfue the Romans too clofe when they were foraging, 
but to permit them to carry off proviflons. He commanded 
them, at the fame time, to compliment them on their 
5 valour > 
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valour ; and to esp? efs bb higb opinion of the Roman 
btaTery. They were inftmde^, likewifcy as opportunkj 
night offer, to hlame the obftioacy off Aotoay, which es- 
pofcd fo ihaay brare oKn to the ihrcrities of famine and a 
winter campaign » who mult faffer of courfe, not with ftand* 
iflg all the Parthiani could do for them, while tHiraates 
fought for aothtfTg mote than peace, thoagk he was flill 
defeated in .his beneyoleat iatentiona. 

AntoBy, on thefe xepwts, began to conceiwB hopes ; bot 
he woald not offcv any toixna bc6«e he was (atis€ccl whetbee 
ifaey came originaUy from thelsinf. The enemy aAired 
linn that fach wc^ the fentiments of ftraates ) and, being 
indoced to believe them^ be ient ibme of his irIeiKb 't4 
idemand the ftandords af d the prifoners that caine into their 
. :iiaBds on the defeat of Cca&e ; for he thought, if he 4e^ 
manded nothing, it aaight apf»ear that he was pkafed whll 
the pnvilege of letrentiogw Tiie Faitbian aniwered, fhsft 
the ftandards and prifenevs could not be veftoted } but that^ 
Antony, if he thought propor, was at liberty to retreat ill 
-fafcty* 

After feme few days had been fpent in making tip the 
. isaggage, he began hk march* On this occafion,* though 
he had the bappieft eloquence in addreflfuig his foldiers, and 
Teconciling them to every fituai^ion and event ; yet, whether 
it waa through fiiaatc^ or ibcrow, or both, he left that ai^ 
£ce to Domitius ^dBnobasbua. Some of rhcm were olibnded 
at this as an a£l of contempt. But the greater part under* 
'ftood the canffit ^ndi |^t>ying their general) paid him Itilt 
greater attention^ "^ 

Antony had deterniaed to take his voutethvougii a.plaia 

and open country ; but a oextain Mardian^ who was weS 

«(6^oainted with the pra£lices of the Partbians^ and had apw 

pfotved bi5 &ith. to the Romans at the battle wh^n the 

mfichineis were loft, advifed him to take the mountains oil; 

Ills rigbt, and not to expofe his heavy armed troops in aa 

ppep Gpuntry to the attacks of the Parthian bowmen and 

c«vaky. Phraates, he faid, amuf^dlumwith fair pnxnifes, 

m^r^y to draw him o{F from the fiege-.^ but if he would 

la^e bim for bis guide, be would conduift him by a way 

that wsm neacer, and better ibmi(hed with nectfiaries. 

Antony deliberated fome time upon thi;^. He would aot^ 

ill^lir t^ doubt the honour ctf the Parthians atter the truce 

^hfy had agreed to *, and yei he coald not hat approve of a 

vNkj which, was aeatfii^ and which lay througb an inhabited! 

Vofc, V, K country^ . 
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country. At ]a(l lie reqirired tlie necefiary pledges of the 
Mardian's fakh^ which he gare in fu£Pertng himfelf to be 
bound till he fhould have conduf^ed the armj into Armenia. 
Jq this condition he led the Romans peaceaby along for 
two days : but on the third, when Antony, etpeding 
jibthing lefs than the Farthians, was marching forward in 
difdrderly fecurity, the Mardian obferving the mounds of a 
Tiver broken down, and the waters let out into the plain 
where th^ were to pafs, concluded that the Farthians had 
done this to retard their march, and advifed Antony to he 
pn his guard ; for the enemy^ he faid, was at no gre#l 
diH^nce* Whilfi Antony was drawing up his men, and 
preparing fuchof them as were armed with darts and flings 
4o. make a Iklly agaioft the enemy, the Farthians came upon 
him, and, by furrounding his an&y, harailed it on evety 
part. ^ The. light-armed Romans, indeed, made an incurs 
£on upon them, and, galling them with th'eir miflive wea* 
poos, obliged them to retreat -, -but they loon returned to the 
charge, till a band of the G^uliih cavalry attsdked and dif- 
perfed them ^ fo that they appeared no more that day. 

Antony, upon this, found what meafures he was to 
lake ^ and, covering both wings and the rear with fuch 
troops as were armed with miffive weapons, his army 
.marched in the form of a fquare. The cavalry had orders 
to repel the attacks of the enemy, Lut not to purfue them 
to any gr^at difiaoce. The Farthians of courfe, when in 
four fucccCnre days they could make no tonfiderable Im- 
preflion, and found themfelves equally annoyed *tn their 
turn, grew moro remifs, and, finding an excufe in the 
winter feafoo, began to think of a retreat. On the fifth 
day, Flavius Gallus, a general ofRcer of great courage and 
valour, requeued Antony, that he would indulge hfm with 
a number of light-armed troops from the rear, together 
with a few horfe from the front *, and with thcie he propofed 
U> perform fome confiderable exploit. Thefe he obtained, 
and m repelling the attacks of the Farthians, he did nbt, 
like the reit, retreat by degrees towards the body of the 
army, but maintained his ground, and fought rather on 
the o£fenfive than on the defenfive. When the o€Rteis of 
• the zeiar obferved that he was fepai-atett from' the ref^; they 
(ent to recal him, but he did notobtiy the^fummons. It n 
faid, however, ^at Titius the qoaeHor turned back the 
ijandard, aild inveighed againft Gallus fo^ leading £6 maioy 
brave meo todeftruftiott. Gallus, on the other hand, re* 

turned 
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toroed his reproaehcs, and comnMindkig tlnrfe who were 
tbout him to ltand» he made his retreat alone* Gallns had 
ao foooer made an imprefiion on the enemy^s front, than 
hi was furronnded. In this dtftrefs hefent for afliftance } 
and here the general officers, and CaaidiuSy the favourite 
of Antony, amongft the reft, committed a molt capital 
error. Infttfad of leading the whole army againft the Par- 
thians, as foon as one dctachm«Bt was overpowered, the^ 
fcDt another to its fupport *, and thus, by degrees, they 
would have facrtficed great part of the troops,' bad not 
Aatony come haftUy from the front with the heavy-armed, 
4ad urging on the third legion throngh the midft of the 
logitives, Aopped the eoemy's^purfuit* < 

*« in this a^ion, no fewer than three thoufand were ilainy 
and five thoufaiid brought back wounded to the camp. 
Amongft the lad. was Gallus, who had four arrows (hoc 
through bis body, -and foon after died of' his wounds. 
Aqtony vifited all that had fuffered on this uohtppy occa«- 
fion,^ and ,^on(bled them with tears of < real grief and d(w 
fe^ion : while the wounded (bldiers, embracing the hand 
of their general, entreated htm not to attend to their Cuffer- 
ings but to his own health and quiet, ^*> While our<genecal 
** is ia£e,.aU,'* faid they, *' is well/* It is certain that there 
wats not in thofe days a braver or a finer amiy.- The men 
were tali, (tout, able and willing to endure the greateft t<^ib. 
Their refpe£l and ready obedience to their general was 
wonderiul. Not a man in the army, from the 'fir ft oflker 
to the meaneft foldier, but would- have prdEerred the favour 
of Antony to his own life and fafety^ In all thefe refpe^s 
they were at leaft equal to the armies of ancient Rome*- A 
ipariety of caufes, as we have obrert:ed, concurred to pro- 
i^BCt^is: Antony's noble, birth, his eloquence, his can- 
4^11^, ^ his liberality and magnificence, and the- famili^ 
pleafantry of : his cooverfation. Thefe were the general 
caufes of the af't^iion he found in his army y arid, on tfaia 
particular occafioa, his fyropathiiing with the wouiyded and 
attending to their wants, made them totally fergeti thei^ 
ittfferings. 

The Parthians, who had before begun to langutib in 
xtheir operations, were fo tench elevated with this advantage, 
tnd held the Romans in fuch contempt, that they even 
fpent the night by their eatnp, in liepes of feizing the 
baggage while they deferted their 4ents. At 'break of day 
nombers more came up, to .the amount^ as it is faid, of 

K a forty^ 
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fartf ifaowftld'hoirfiB : for tiie Pgi»thi«fi king .liftd ffnt evta 
bis hoAj giiafdy ib oo»fid«nit wta bs of ^bfolute vidory \ as 
to himfetfy far never v«s prefeot 9t itsy en^tgemttot. 

Ai^tooy bcJQg naor to ad(ktff his fcddiers, cglkd fbc 
»0ttr9i9g appurel, that kif fpecofa might lie snone affcd« 
lag ; but a9 his fmntb wou^d apt paradil ikia, bf ajHijiarod 
ill hia g£Qftfal's r^bcu TkoTe tbat had bf on Fi^Qrioas ba 
praifed, thof^ WJ&o had fled be rei»:Qacbiid \ the fani^ar ea« 
QQUf aged biin bfT ^vat 7 teftifl)Q»|F of their ceai ^ the tettas, 
effirrtag theorfelvea either to deeiai.atioa or aay other b»ad 
^ puoi^eot that ha aaight think proper ten iofiid upott 
tbem, eatreatfd him to forego his.iWrow ai^ ^ancartiip 
Upon this he raifed bia handi to ^eavent afi4 paayed to the^ 
-g^s» *^ That if hi9 happier fortune tvaa %e be fcikuwed h^ 
^' ^mre eto), it might affad ARly hia^Ciclf, and that hia 
.^' aroiy might be fa& ai).d viAoiious.^' 

Tlie day foUo^aig) they ixiarched autio bettar^nd'Snaaf 
oxdsf> aM^l'^'i F^OBthUnSy .wko thought they had ao^iagte 
do but to ploRder, .,^baiL they ianr their eneisiy in £reih 
fpirrtsi aad io a€4p^it7 for rtnewin^th^eagageneot, weie 
eictreqne^f <diA:oJ|efiSt<»i* rJiowesrer, rthc^ :£eU ^g>poii the 
Romans %i9« the adjacapt declivities, and gaUedtheaa with 
thair ar4:QW.«.a» they were maaching ilowly iocwaid* A^ainlt 
ihffl^ a||ac^^ thi^ Mght^-araoed isoopa ifcre cAverttd .1^ the 
IfgiotifmivrVv^o ple^og ouc kaee upoo the<«rQUBd» mf 
^fiv^vl^ i^^wn^o^ tboir (hields. 7he rank thj^t unrat be- 
]^i9dr6<tYf fed thAt ?pihich was befiare.tn a.regular ^xjufyxiWK^ 
ip thai this ct»rioii3 fortification^ which decoded ihuam from 
;^,i|rr9wa of the epexQy,/rafejp9ihlad.the.roofoiFa bottfe« 
-The Pfrtbk^^j vhp thought ^at theAa«Hifl$refted.4Hi 
tlifir kn^es 9JB]iy tbrqugh wearioefs and £atig|ie» threw ^jmy 
tj^ei|: ^ows andcaoie tQcloJkeogageiDent with their if^eaca* 
ypoii this the..RQn;aiM» leaped tipjRith a loud diout, c^ to 
pieces thpfe vyho eame firft to the attack, and^put ail. ^erfi| 
^o fii^ht. Thi^ iiiethod of alt%ck and 4efeace Wing Ud 
Heated every 'dsiy, they xn^^in^ but Uttle j»rQgrefr in tbeic 
^archj a^diy^r^^ b4$de$* diftr^^d for want of pfOAcifioA^f 
they could not forage without fightings the corn t^ey could 
get was h^t Utt)e, ai)d ^ven /^o/ thay .had.not ioAruoi^nts 
tp grind. The gi^^t^^lt part qf them had b^i» Ifift behiiii^ 
{or many of their beaft^ pf bprdeu w^axe dead». s^d.tn^iijr 
were employed i.a 9^tV^g the fick aod «ouiidad* >tt VI 
iald that a iaioihel of wh^at, Attic oieafive» .v^eie fiddjCmr 
fifty ^rachpoiafi i(Q4i^ Jl^^ky loaf |br ita weighs in Slv.ec* 

.. . ■* ^ Thofe 
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ThoTd who iou|;%t for toots mod p9t*h«irtMfiMiiid (^ Iktt 
Atj had heeti aoctiftenicd %o eat / ftAd in tdling mikdowft 
facrbi, th^y nlet witk one that brMigbl on fltatloofr andl . 
death* He that htdtaten of it iminedUtdj loH all memory 
and kttoiflcdge } but, at tlte fame ttme^ wbvld bnfy him* 
felf in tilrtiing And movinl^ every ftooe he met with, ^ it if 
he was uptm ibiae vory impoitant purfoit* . The^oamp was . 
M of (itihapp7 men bending to the ^ronnd, And thus dig^ , 
gin^ u}> and retnoi^ng ftones, 4ill at lai^ the^^were carried 
iff b]r a foiliotM VomitiAg | wheat Wiae*^ the oUlf rtt^tdf f ,- 
H^as not to be had. Thus, while numbers peHihtd, aitd 
Ihe Parthians ftil! confinued to hatafa tkeid^^ Antony is faid. 
fttqucntly to have cried oot^." O.the ten thoufand!'' iA« 
ladiA^ fti the army that Xdiephon ied (torn Babylon both 
* longer way }, ind.thtough mbre nnaMnms oon^id^s, add 
jret leil in fefety. . 

The Parthians^ whew they found that they <iould not 
break through the .Roman rtaks, nor throw them into dif<- 
order, hot ^en j^eqiitotl^ beaten in their attacks, beg«n 
Mice mOm to treat their forageraili a peaceable ibsinner. 
They (bowed them theiv hew^ nnftrung^ and infontied them 
that Ihey bad fifea.up thepuriuh and were going to depart. . 
A few McdeSy they faid^ might continue the route a day or 
two longer, but they would give the Romfiils to Irdnble^as 
iheir only pufpo£a Was t6 protect fbme of the remoter 
v^ages. Thoie pfofeffions^ w(ure accompanied with man^y 
Ibkhi lalutaticmSy jnfomnch thM^ thfe Romans conoeived&elh 
hopes and Ijpirtts^ and bccaufe the way over the mountains 
was faid to be deftHute of watery Atit^ny otice more was 
iefinitts of taking his route thraugh the plains. . When he 
was going to put thi»icheme in execution, one Mithridates, 
coufiu to that Monefes> who had fartnerly fOught his pro- 
teflon, and been prefeated by him wiilh vthree oitles^ came 
fMiii the enemy's camp, and defired he might be permitted 
to fpeak with fome perfon that uuderftood the Syrisn or 
*the Parthian language. Alexander. of Antioch, S friend of 
Aotony\ went 4»ut to him, and afles the ParCbian had in- 

K..3 formed 

♦The ancicnrs KeWwiftcttt be x f)riflcipftl remhiy a^aifill Voirtititig. 
Pttetif^a vomrth/iihJiJf9K / « Pti«. Kat. Hift. I. ailii. c* I. 

t It was Ukcwfle cfteemed goad againfi; naahy kinds of poifon. 
.M^um efi 40ntrjt fkptam, Aeoniia et omnia qu^ xifrigtrani rtmtiium* 
Ibid. ... 

\ When Plutarch fays that Xonophon fed hh teft thoufsnda lodger • 
wjtf ^ jbs muft mean to terminate Antony's mardi with ArmsnisL 
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ferttied lilm Who lie was, and attributed his com?to|f tc^ttl 
kiodaeff of Moaefes, he,aflLed him, whether he did not fee 
at a great diflance before him a range of high hills* *^ Un« 
A der thofe hiils,** fatd he, '« the whole Parthian ztihj li«& 
*^ in ambofeade for you : for at the fdot of the 'lAMtttktaiiis 
^' there is a fpatiotts plain, and there, when, deluded hff 
'^ their artiices, you have left |he way over the heights, 
** they ezp^d to 6nd you. In the tsountain road«, iade^ 
** you hare thirft and toil to cotitetid with as uftial *, btit, 
** (hould Antony take the plains, he mud expeA the faite 
^*ofCraflbs." 

After he had given this infornnition;' he depart^ j and 
Antony on the occafion aflfembled a council, and amongft 
the te^ his Mardian guide, who concurred with thedirec* 
tfons of the Parthian. The way over the plain9, he (aid, 
was hardly pra^icable, were there no enemy to contend 
with. The windings were long and tedious, and dtffiealt 
to be made out. The rugged way over the monntafifs, oft 
the contrary, had no other difficulty in it thttn'tO'eadixK 
thirft fbr one day, Antony, therefore, changed hie mnd, 
lAnd, ordering each roan to take water along with hfm; tedk 
4ht mountain road by night. As there was not a fufficieat 
dumber of veflels, fome conveyed their water in helmet^ 
and others in bladders. 

' The Parthians weit informed of Antonyms motioos, and, 
contrary to cailom, purftiied him in the night. About fun* 
fife they came up with the rear, weary as it was with toA 
tsnd watching > for that night they"' had travelled thirty 
miles. In this condition they had to contend with an ua- 
^peAed enemy, and being at once obliged to fight and 
continue their march, their thirft became itill more iofup- 
portable. At laft the front came up to a river, the water 
of which wascool and clear, but being fait and acrimomous, 
it occaiioned a pain in the ftomach and bowels that had been 
Ideated and inflamed with third. The Mardian guide had, 
indeed, forewarned them of this, but the poor fellows re* 
jeAing the information that wasbroughttheiii,Kiranlsftagerly 
of the ftream. Antony, running amongft the ranks, en- 
treated them to forbear but a litlle. He told them that 
there was. another river at no great diftaoce, the water of 
which might be drank with fafety ^ and that the way was 
fo extremely rocky and uneven, that it was impoflibie for the 
^nemy^s cavalry to purfue. At the fame time he founded a 
retreat to call pflF fucb as were engaged -with the enemjr,'and 
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^rre tke figaal for ]uteliiQg their tents, thtt they ibightat 
Icftft have the conFeaience of (hade. 

While the tents were filing, and |^ Parthians, as ufualr 
fftiriBg from .the purfuit^ Mithridatcs came again, and. 
Aicxandier being fent out to him, he.advtfed that the Ro« 
manSy' afto: a JitUe tc&f (hould rife and make for the river, 
bfcattfe the Parthians did not propofe to carvy their pur- 
iMit beyond it. Alexander reported this to Antony, and 
Mithridates being pre fenti^d with as many. phials and cups- 
of gold as he. could conceal in his garments, once more left 
the camp, Antony, while it was yet day, ftruck his tents, 
i|nd marched, unmolefled by the enemy. But fo dreadful 
a pighl; as followed he had never paffed. Thofe who'were 
known to be pofle&d of gold and filver were flain and plun- 
dered, and the money that was conveyed in the baggage- 
was made a prey of. L^^ of all, Antony's baggage was 
feized,and the richeft bowls and tables were cut afuader, amd 
divided, amongil the plunderers. The greateft terror and 
diiftraftion ran through the whole army j for it w^« coa- 
duded^ that the inroads of the enemy had occafioned this* 
flight ^nd confuiion. Antony fent for one of his freedmeh> 
<;alled Rhamnus, and made him fwear, tbathe would fiab' 
him, and cut off his head, whenever he ihould command- 
bim, that he might neither fall alive inta the hands of the 
enemy, nor be known when dead. While his friends were 
weeping around bim^ the Mardiao guide gave him fomc 
encouragement, by telling him that the river was at hand,- 
as he could perceive by the cool frefhnefs of the air that 
iffued from it, and that of courfe the troubles of his journey 
would foon be at an end, as the night nearly. was« ^At the 
fame time he was informed, that all thefe diforders had been 
occafioned by the avarice <^ the foldiers^ and he therefore 
ordered the fignal for encamping, that he might re3ify hi$ 
difordered army *• 

K 4. It 

*.P]«fiarch do«frnot in this place apfear ta befuffickntly inforfned 
The caufe of thi« tumult in the army could not be the avarice of the 
foldiers onIy» fince that mieht have operated long before, and at a time 
tvheu they were capable or enjoying money. Their objeft now wat- 
the prefer ¥atioa of Ufe ;.^d it was not wealth bat water they wanted. 
We muil look, for th^ caufe of this<di(brder9 then, in fome other cir* 
cumdance ; and that probably was the report of their general's defpair» ^ 
or poifibly of his death ; for otherwife they would hardly have plun~ 
dered his baggage. The fidelity and affe^ioo they had fhown him i%' 
all their difireiSss, affi»rd a iuftcisnt siYvaxeBt^o this bohjilfr > 
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. It wsA vow'di^/lifht, and as fiido ss tlkd «fo^ t»«fbibi 
brought to ^ little order, the Pttrtbians onct more begattto^ 
liMfs <the ;»an Tte fignal wif tfaevefofe gitfcn to llhe 
l%ht tfoopc t^ engage, snd tile ktwj unmd rvcdivvi iHKp 
'srrtowB ttttdev a sttoJF of (bields as btrfove. The Pnvtliknts^, 
})owet«t, duri^ »ot come any more to ciofo eng«gttii«at | 
and when «bc^ front had advanced a little &f^r» 3ia tmir 
^as in fights Antony firil drew' op the camlr^r on the 
bftnksy.to cArry onw the weak aod wonnded^ Tlie tftoibat 
w» DOW over, and the thirfly c6idd etifojr thek aaaler in 
quiet. At is^ of the m^rnti the Phrrthiane uhftniof dim 
bows^ and; Wifeh the higheft enedmlinlis mi their imnrelrjK^ 
bade their eoetnies pafs over in peaee. They did (o^ aiidt 
9^it^ijsmect&rf pefvefhiAetits^ pro«etded<«i tbiir mateh, 
with^^t taueh oonfideinaettti th€ J^rtfaian praife^or pi«fc(^ 
fiom. Whhm fiv 4iaytt froan the laft battle, they anrind 
at aha fiver Araxrt, whitdi divides Mt^ Iroiti Aiftiiatt«h 
This liver, 'On aeceuttt of the depth and ftfengih ef its. 
^uaren^ ^ee^nd di^iosit to p«£i > and a mlAottr, mmt^ntf 
PM thfougk the af my^ that the tu&ikf w» tlieie itt anshalf 
oade, te attabk tkeni a» they forded it^ However^ Hkrf 
filAd over in fMty ^ aeid when tliey iet £*et m A«niekl)*i 
lArith the avidity bf tnimers ^eh they irft eetare •« «ft^) 
they kiied the^eund in ador«»ti<Kt, and etthtaced each e« 
ther with a pUaftite that c<iuld only ex^pfefe Melf in teata* 
The ill cenfeqeieiities of fht^r totntt^ edRremlrifst ^oweeet^,- 
4ireevet%d eheixftltea tvth here $ Bot as they now paifod 
^i«>l)gti ai:ountryof{»knty and pfeftifion> their two great 
ittdttlgietieles threw theai iat» the dr«)pfy and the choik. 
AntOily^ on reviewing hi? -atfiay». found thet he had leflr 
twenty tboitfand ifean: and fottr thoufand Ixide^ mote dian 
half of t^hich had tvcf^ died in battle, btit by ^cknefe. They 
had beto twenty-feven days in th^lr return from^Phraatir^ 
and had beaten the Parthians in eighteen ehg;;ageixfent8 ^ hot 
tbefe vidories were by no itieans e^mplete, beeaufe they 
could not profecnte their advantiiges by purfuit^ 
* Hence it h evident that Arteitafdfcs^dcppivfJd Atrttoftyof 
^c fraita of his Parfhian etpeditionvfot had he been af- 
•fiiled by the fixteen thbufand horfe erhich he took with hin». 
out of Media (who were aroaed like the Partl!ia«is> and ac- 
euildmed to fight with them), after the RooMft^had iM^eteft 
them in fet battles, this cavalry might havi! taken » Up the 
pAirfuit, and haraffied theaa in fuch a manner, that they 
CQold HQt fi» oftes have raiiied and ieteveed to the charge*; 

All» 



Antony; b6i 

M^ t^fftibri> wet« «xtitiiif Antony to t«vi»igftf )AmMi 
on Artairafdff. But be follow eii betfer cobiif*ls, and, ift 
bisF f«efea€ wtak audi tidigvilt cdiidkiMif be did AM fbi^lt 
pmpef to witbbotd tbe viTual rtrfpod ood bonouti he bid 
paid biko^ fiot wbon be c«m« bnto Araienio on attotbet 
oeci^iony aftct baviog^ deal? n bka to a moetiAg kff Me pto* 
mifes and lantMioiii, be fei^ed «od covriad biae boiiad to 
Aiexaodr»y whei« - be led him ki triumpbal prooeftosi 
Tbe koaaane were offiioded at tbi» tt iuinprb, aitd at Aato&f , 
wboiiad tbtttf traaefemed ibe p«iQci|)ol bonoweof thei^ 
xoiust cf to J^gfptj for 1^0 f rat iiootwn of Cleopatra. Tbefo 
tbkiga^ boweyevy ba^peawd' in a kitee period of Amo»5^ 
Jifc. 

Tbe feyeviiyof tbe winter,, and^pieipetwil faowa, w»fe fo 
deftru^tye to tbe traop»« tbat io bit marcb be toft oigbt 
iboa^od aoen, Aficonpanied by a fmaU) F<^y> ^ went 
dowA to tbe fea-coaft. and in a fort between Beej^tos and 
SidoB, eaUed the Ifbk^ Hmr *, be waited for Cle^atra. 
To dtvon bis impalienea on bei deloy, be bad tecourfe t» 
leftivity gui^ iotoxkataon > ?mAi bo wookUrequentlfy, ovot 
bis cops^ daft op frotn. his feat, and ton leaping and dan« 
cang to k>Qk cut for.ber i^fvoaob. At kngtbifiie camOi 
and brought tntb ber a kige qataatky of money aivd clotb« 
fng for the armj. Some, bowever, bave afferted tbat flio 
brottgbt notbiog but tbe cloehea, and that Aatonyiupplted ' 
tbe a»oney, Uuwi|^b be gave bee tbe oredift of it.- 
' There bappteoed at/ this tiaae a quarrel between Fbraatiea 
and ibe king of^tbe,Mede«, occaiioocdr as it is iaidy by tbe 
dirifioB- of tbe Roflaan fpQils ^ and tbe Istter was appreben^ 
five of lo^tig^bis knigdoai. He thwefere £i&t to Antoaj/safi 
offse of bis affi^koce Hgaiait tbe Parkbibos. Antony, who 
concJuded4bat he haxi failed of cooqoeriag^ tbo Partbianp- 
only tbroogk want of c^mlry and bowaMp» a»d would baee 
f&pm father te ooofe; than io^oeite a favour, detenaini^ 
once moco(o retitso to Anofinbt, and, after joining the kin||^ 
of the Medes at tbe siyer Araxes, to reaew tbe war» 

O^yia, who wae.ftttl ^t Roi^e, now eapteffed a defire 
elvvififting Antony, and G»&r gave ber hia peraaiffiw, nof^ 
fccor4ing to tbe genefal opinion, merely to oblige her, bu^ 
tbat tbe ill V^aUaent and negle<^ which he ooncluded fhA> 
would meet witb, .migbt give Um a prptence for renewing 
tbe- war* When ibe arrhred at Athens, (be i^eiyed letter^ 

K i .: fiwajP' 
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-^rom Antony, commanding fact to oontinttt thclrc, aird>e-' 
quaiating her with his new expedition. Tbefe Inters mar* 
ti$ed ker $ for ihe fuipfedcd the ez|ptfditio& «a benothtng 
more than a pretence : boweter, (he wrote to bim^ and de«^ 
fired he would fend his commands wb«re (he fliouM leave 
theprafeftts ihe had brooght. Theie ptefents ^eoniilled' <f^ 
ciolbiAg for the armjr, 'b^fts of burden, m^neyv und^gtfte 
lor bis officers and friends. Befide thefe, (he had broi^bc 
two thottfand picked men, fully equipped^ and armed for 
the general's cohort. O^avia feni this letter by Ni|eef^ 
a friend of Antony's, wbo did not fail to pay. her the com* 
pliments (he defetved^ butxeprefentcd h^r to Antony in thn 
moft agreeable Hght« 

. Cleopatra. dreaded her rival. She was apprehenfiire that if 
file came to Antony, therefpe^able gravity of her mannere^ 
added to the authority and intereftof Csefar, would carry 
4>ff her hulband. She therefore pretended to be dying fo» ' 
the love of Antony, and to give a colour to her pretenccy. 
ihe emaciated her&lf by abftinence; ^ At his approach, (he 
taught her eye to exprefa an agreeable furprile ^ and when 
he left her, fli:e put- on the Ipok of laDguifhrncn-t and dejbc«- 
tion. Sometimes (he would endeavour to weep, and then^. 
as if ihe>wiihed to hide the tear from, her t€«der Antonys 
file affected bo wipe it off unfeen. 

Antony was all this while preparing for his Median ex« 
pedition, and Cleopatm's croatures and dependants did not 
iftil to reproacbliis-ttnfeeKng faeavt, which could fuffer the 
woman wiiofe Hfe wias wrapped, up in hi», to . die for hi» 
fake. O&avia's^ maraiage^ they faid^ was. a mare political 
convenience } and it was enough for her that (he had the 
honour of being, called his wife : Poor Cleopatra, UiQugb 
queen of a mighty nation, waa^cnlled nothiog more thaa 
his mifirefs y yet even with this, ht the falu olhis- fociety,* 
ihe could be eon%oAt $ but of^that fneiety whenever (ho 
flioold be depmed^ it would depaiva her o& Hfe. ' Tbefe 
infiouations fo tnially iMinialwed him,^ that; through feai» 
of Cleopatra^s pmring^an end to her life, ha returned to £• 
gypt> and put 'off the Mede till fwnmct, though at that 
time, the Parthian a£Eairs were faid tc^bein a feditioua and 
diibrderly fitttation.. At length, bowevev-, h« WMt -into 
Atmenia^ and, after- entering into allian<^e with' the Mede-, 
and belvothang doe of Cleopatra^s fotis- to a daughter i|f 
his, >whQ was. very young, hff returned, that he might at- 
tend to the civil war* ^ 

' When 
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Wlien Oftavia retaraed from Atkenfi Ca^far laoked upoa 
tbc treatment ibe had met with as a mArk of the greatelt 
ootttcBtpt ; aad'he thenCore orderediier to retire ai^d live^ 
alone. • Howe\/«r, fha refafiid to quit her hvii!pwd?3-houffi, 
and mopcaver antrcAted Cftfar by^no means, to.have recoaifis ' 
to arms mereljr on her aecouat;. it would l>e.4a&moiiSy ihe' 
faidy forthetivo chiefs, of the Roman empire tpinv^We the 
people in a civil war, one for the love of a woi|iaDy> and^the- 
other «otit oi jealoufy* Bj her own ooadu£l^ (he. -added 
weight to her.expoiulaftions. She i&ept up the dignity a£ 
Antoa^r'i houfe, aiidt»ok.th« fame, care of kts. children, as 
weil thofe-that ha^d bjr,Fulvia.%s>hev oyvQt the^ (be could 
pofiibly have taken had- he been prefent. Autonyms friends,: 
who were < feint' to Rome to folieit hoao«» ortranfftdi.bufi- 
Be6y (he kindly eneertainedt *9^ ufed her beil offices with 
C«&r Jto obtain what tbaj veqaeiled;* Yet even by this 
aondud (he was hurting Antony, contrary to her inclina-» 
tioiiv<. Hi9 iajerioas'tteatment of fuch a woman excited a 
l^n6tfal.indi|$natton; anditkedtilrtUition^hehad made to 
hts diiidcen io^ Alexandria, <cafr led ' with it fomething fo 
ittperiQus, aAdifo^dUfMuraigiftg^ to .the RooianSi that it io- 
oreaiied that. indignation nob a little. Tht^ manner of doing 
it wasi extremely obnoxious. He fammonedtlihe people to 
the place of public exercife, and ordering two golden ehaini 
to be'plaoifd on a/ tribunal of filver^ one for himfelf and the 
4afiher for Clec^trtt, beiide lower (eats ffHc^theichildiTn,. he 
annouoeedi^iarqiieeiy of Egypt, Cyprus^ < Africa) aad«Coef- 
lofyria, ^nd nomioaied Casfario, her.&n by CseQtf.the diq^ 
t ator, hcF ooHoague* The Tons (he had by him hQ • IntitiikKl ^ 
Kings of>&ingtf^ Tftiid to Alexander ho gav# Arm^a'-^aod 
Media, togstheti with i?arthift, wheuit (houtdbei conquered. 
To Ptolcaay Jne gaverPhcenicia, Syri5r,i and Ciliciai At th^ 
fametisaenhe dbUdeen^made their/appearanee, Alexander ^ 
in a Medtaiki^dii^rs^ MMithithetttrb^ and»j)^iara«^^6ad .»Ptole« 
my^in theillmg^ clpotik-^ and flippers/ withr^a^ioiinet ^ncix^cl0d 
by andladcm. Xhe^ lattei^^was dreffed liteothe faccefTors of 
Alexander ^- the fotmec like' the Median , and Armenian 
ktog9^ /iV^dtttbetchildfen'faluied4fbei|^paitei|f9)> one wa^s 
attend^ by Armanian^^tbe oth^rby^^M^^edoa^nguiaTds. 
Cleopatra onlthi^i a»d.on other public cpcafien^/; wore the 
£icT6d robot of Ifis *i apdaffedad to give audience to the 
*peo^> in^the chai^aAer and name of' the^^i^ti^'^^. ^ 

}. » isK 6 .. .. * ^ . Caefar^ 

*' This robs was of all colours, to fignify tlis unJve^fality of Hie god- - 
d'feXs'siefigtXicc. The robe of Ofiris vva* of one colour only. 
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frequent accubtioot. iaocnfcd the fcopk sgaiftft Autoif^, 
Antony did met iail t^ rccivatoate bj. kas ^bapotiet. : in* 
the firft place, he chargwl Caa&r witb 'vvseAMg Cicily ont 
of the h«Ads of Pompegi, and notdAvidittg.it ^nnkk Ma* "Uh 
ne^t ektagc wai, tint Cufar fandiDevct'rctaroedidieMp^l 
]i€ had bcMrrowed pf hina : a thivd^ tfant afint Kodoekig hit- 
<^oUttgue Lcfidus to the condition of a fttivnte nan, hehadA 
taken to bioiictf hie army, kia ptoWoca, and kaa trtbutet ^ .« 
l^ftly, that he bad dfftttktttedafanoa.aa die. kttdaia'. Italy 
among his owa {bldi^n, and kad left nothing for kit* To . 
tkefie Csfac.taade anf«rer» that Lepadoa was^aeducad, fiom« 
911 incapacity of fuftaiDiBg- hit g/awtrwrnau 4 . that what ha • 
bad ac^ired by war he waaready tai dkride with Antony, . 
^gkd at the feme tiaie he eapeded to ftare Am^nia wkk. 
hjo 9 that his foldiars had aa right to lands in Italy, he* 
caufe Media and Araaeaaa, which by^tkeir loyalty 'thegr had ^ 
added to the Ko»an eaipise, kad kaan^aUolud to. theou 

Aatony being wfiiciaed of tkcfc things Hi.AffaBeasa,^iait 
apediately fentCaaidittsito tkeiea^^oaftfcitk fifteen legioas. . 
] n the mean time, be w«ot to- KpkeftHk^ attended fay Cleopatra. . 
There he afiembled his fleet, which coafiHtd of eight haa* 
4fctd ihips of .hiuid«fi> whereof Cleopatra fiirniihipd two hun*' 
, dred, beiide twtdty.thoufaiid talents, and provifions for the 
whole army^ Antony., bf the advice of . DooiitiDS aad : 
fame other, friends^ ordered Qaopatra to aaturn to £g^pt,, 
a|id there 149 wail. the event of the war«. Bat the qiieen, ap- 
|Mreh<einfiy«,thAt a reconciliation might taka place thrQtlgk^ 
t)»e o^tii^tMm of ^ Qftayia, by saseaarof krge bribes, drew 
.'CMrer Caoidius^o hea t»t«refi. , She prevailed. on him to re- 
frefent ,to Anto»y» that it was uarealonable to refida b 
powerful an au^iiliary the privilege o^ being prefeat a^ the 
•war ; that Jiiir:pfcfenc)e wa$,e«fi« nac^ffary to attiaDat^ and 
eacoui^ag^. ifae .. Igyf^tians, who. «iiid«, fo c^afiderable apar-t 
of his navsl .force y nor waaXleopatira, in poiat of abilitjss, , 
ii^ferior .to any of the princes, his allies^ fiqce (be had aot. 
only been a Jong time at the head of a <H^nfiderabie kingdom, 
bit by her kattBcoorfewitl^ him^hadlMoii^d tbaadmittifira^ 
tion of.thc.gfreatall affaira^. Thefe reavpnftraaces^' as the 
fates had decreed every thing for Csefar, had the defired 
clFeA, and they. failed, tog^thf^r four Samos, where they in- 
dulged in ey^ry fpecies of :luxary. Fpr at the fame time 
tiM ikfi kiogs, gove^fiors, fiatesand provinccS| between 
. » ■ - , ; Syria,. 
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Sjrni, tlie MdDolitf ATiKBia, Mid LAuIrk*, #efe com* 
aMmdni^ to fisMd tlietr. c t g t iib t U oot to th« w«c« fcbe l^iwk 
(fibe of pls]pt»s ami moficiuw wtt • oniered to rtptAt to 
Smiios ^^aiibd' odMk afaaoA thv winilo world bcfidc was veitt-s 
iitg kt ni^oiii to ^emam mmd i»at«, tkot ifkiid ^lono w«« 
piptog oftd<^dmsoi«g* Tli«. l4r«onil cittst i«xit oato f<Hr 
^Mcifioc^ iaad kings oooteiidcd la tlK taagotiicence of their 
fHBBfiBBls ood vattftauiaMttits. So that it wm tiMvirol to 
iatf^ ^ Whaa fand of fi^^on will tbiefe peopl« mtkc in lli«tr 
.^ toriimpb, wh«i tlick irtf ]^ pcepat«tioii« £((» .war atie lii»^ 
** ^leodid !»» » . 

Whcft thefietfakii^ wertovevi be g«vo Bri^no for th^.re<» 
fidcBoe of tbe placets and moficiins, and fatkdfor Atb«iia|i 
wbcre he oooe aaore ccsicw«d tbe farce -of pubito . leateflai^ 
meots* Tbe AtkeaiaAsbed tM«t«d (Mavta, wbeo flie was 
at Atbefitr ^>^k tbe bigbuft tofyfi€k ; and Qeopatsa, jealoiia 
of tbe boaouFs ibe bad reeetve^, f ndcavoured. to coort tbe 
people bf eveijr marfcfif favour* Tbe people, ia retora, 
decreed her public bonoitxi^ and feot a depotatioo towait . 
on ber witb the d«crc«* At tbe bead of this deputatioii 
was Aotony -himfeU » incbArad^^f a cstiaeikof Alkeof » . 
and be was psolocotor on the occafion. . 

In the meao time,^ he fci^t fome of bispeapla to > turn' 
■ Qdavia out^f his boiiTe at Rooke. When, ihe kft It, it is • 
fald (he took with her aU his chUdreii (except the eldeil 
b^ Fulvia, who.aMcnded htfin), and deplored the ^iverity of 
her fate with tcars^. omler .tbe apprehea^oa that fte would , 
be looked upon as ^one of the cauies of the civil war; The 
Romaas pitied^ her fu&rings^ but; Aill -more the foll|^ of 
AQtQoy» parttcttlarly fucb as4i«d foea Qleopatca ^ for (he. 
was hf n0'mea«4 preferable to Qftavi^^ either oa accottft 
of her youth or b«^ty« .' ^ ^ 

Wheo Ctefar was informed of the.oflerity and magnifi- 
cence of .Antonyms pfepa^atjons, he was- afraid of being 
forced into the war that (aasoKer. This wonkl have bi%n 
' very inconvenient for him, as he was w want <^ almofl 
every thing> and tbfe levies of money oocfsiiooed a gcaefal 
d^atisfadioo. ;Tbe whole body of the people were Uk3tkd 
one fourth of their income^ and; the fons of freedmen one 
eighth* Thi^. occafioned the greateft clamoiir and conlu- 

> ' 1 ' fion 

* As a mountain of no note in Attica does act fecm proper to be 
mentioned with gltsu Mngdom^aod provinces, it is fuppefed that we 
ought to read JUyria iiiltead of Zauria, ' Illyria is aftcn^ar4s mention'*! 
ed as the boundary of Antony *« dominions on tl^t iide« . 
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£on in kalf y and Anton^r certaiBlj-cooraitted a vetygnfitr 
overfight ta «c^l«^og> the athraiittife^ Bgr- Ih* naaeeoattt^ 
«ble deUff^ begaveC«rtf'aBo^portttnk7^bel!btocoBipleta 
hh preptfrati0af aiKhippeafe die mkidsof tlie^aof4e. Wbca 
the mon^ was dMMmdedy thef mttromred ami mBtimod f 
hut efftttt it wa»' once paid the^ thotighttof h- ii*4aDfferw : 
Tttius and Ptaacut , 0Mi&«f ocmfiikurdignity^ aad* Antony^ 
principal Criends, beiog HLufed* bf Ciaopalsaz-an aecoast 
of oppofing her (^f^ ta> the atni j, abandoned, -him «id 
fvent'O^r to Canfor. Aithey luieir duicoatcnls of Aotony '^ • 
will, they prefently made him acquainted with thenu This • 
-will wa« lodged io^he handi-c^-the*veftab; and when Cseiar' 
demanded it^ they refa£ed to (isndit ^ddtng, that if iie was 
^etefnltiied'tarhaflpe iC| he nutft coaae aad take it.htinielf. 
A'ecof^ingly he went and took it. Firft of alLhe.sead kr 
i^ver to himfelFy and semarked iitch paffaget as^ere'Sooft 
liable to cehfnrec Afterwards he readmit in the fenate, and - 
thl« gAve'a ^g^i^ral'ofFeficc *■*-. It feamed to the greated part 
aciabftifd and tti>precedeftted thing tkataman &ouldfi;^er^ 
^rn hts life, -for what he had ordered to be dooe after hk • 
death. Caefa? d:welt ffariicnlarly: on*- the. orders -he'h ad 
g-fv^en concerning his fun«ral« For, in cafe he died at 
^otnV) he had direSed his body to be carried in proceflioa 
through the Jbifum, and afterwaids> conveyed to Alexandria • 
tb Cleopatra. Cal^fius, a retainer .of Cstfar^ alfo accufed 
Mta df having- given to Gleopatra<ahePergaineQian library, 
•which coaMed- el two hundred thoiifand volumes; and. 
udded, that once,' when they- Tupped k» public, Antony 
tofe> and trode on Cleopatra's footfl^'way of fignal for 
Ibme rendezvous* He afferted^ m«(reover, that he fufiered 
the Ej^hefians in his prefence t* -call -Cleopatra fovereign ; 
and that, when he was prefiding ^at'^theadmiiHftration of' 
- fraWe affairs^^ attesided by* feveral tetr&rchs and kings, he 
received love letters ironr her encloredinonyaf>lindeTyilflA, 
and there peruied them. Befides, when tFnrnias,^' man -/bf 
great dignity, andorie of the abledof the Itomaa oratoti^ 
was ipeaking in pnbHo; Cleopatra^ was «ca cried tharoughr the 
'firum'in a lUter ^ tipon whix^h Antonf< imtnedtately'^aite^ 

: ' • ' • .t r' r t iy) V' < . » )3 ' ./> "' ""Xfp. 

• f « - • •<.,';*►.-/;• . .•. ;j. -^ j^hti'' ''^ "* J 



* This was an ad- of moA injiit^iDimivioleate.;. MotJaing^CDvid b^ 
more facrcd than a Mfill (Iff ofite^ in .the. hands of, ^l;if ^i^^' >«•>.;£• 
f T, i^Lv nts iroi»$. The fprmcr icgiilh (ranilaujr fay»,„ Om 

Antony took bold of bcr/eei^ mnd handled ihem. Whatever idea' heiniglit 

liave df !Anton^'iram?!iarity, he oilght Dtt', furclx* to fi^i^bctn' C>ia- 
tniliar with Phiiarch; * ' ' • ' 
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upy «nd no loBf^papag iiis attentm to. the ctofe^ «c«-^ 
^ampmad kcr, kaniftg<ootthe litlfv.M hit 'mUnti^ 
•" rTlievtfvacitf of Cakr^s^mthefeiMPwfiiUoait wss^oever* 
li»lc&» fa%edfld. ' The frumb of iUitonyiTolkitedlhe pep«' 
pleki'liiebeludfy wd .diTpatchfA G«Biiiia0y ope^f their 
aumber^ to put ham oe Us fiuwd againft the ebeo^^eieoQ o£ 
his p9iKr^ aad^hit beiag dectared eo enemy to ^he. Roman 
peoplcj GcfBtttinr failed into Greece^ and^ 4>n his arsivaj^ 
was Mpeded hji Ckopatntas an agent of Qdavia**. Oo 
thie acoooat he .was .conteo^iluoiiflyiffealedi and the lowdl. 
ieats viefe affignred hka af the public /uppers. This, how* 
ever, faehore^'er ihme;time with patkmce, ,in hop(« of oh* 
tetning an inttmew with Antony : h^ being pnblicly 
caUed upon to declare the caufc of his c^ming> -be an^er^ 
^ That onepaTt of ^he canfe- weold reqwe-Aobe eommuni- 
•^^ «ited»at a kk»r hoar, but the .other part could, not be 
^ miftaken,: whether t a nran weoe . drunkor-ibbeF > jfor it 
^fwaKciear that.alinthmgs would go well,if Cleopatra, re - 
^^iiredimo £gypt.'" Antony waa extremely chagrined; 
and'Cleopatta £iid, ** Yon have^done very well^ Geminiusi 
^ to eonfefsfwtthnntbcnig put to the torture.^ Gemtnius . 
foonr after withdrew, and returned to Kome. Many morf 
»f AntonyV friends were driven off by the. creaiures. of 
Cleopatra, when they could nor longer endure their in(o» 
lence and fcuf riiity. Amongft.the leiT wese Mascot 3ilanu8| 
and 'Dellins-yie hiftorian; The latter informs us thiif 
Cleopatra, had a defign upon his life, as he .was -told by 
Glaucus the r|4iyficiaa ; becaufe he bad oaceafffopited hex 
at fupper, by faying^ that while Safmeatiis wa^ drtaking 
Falernian at Rome,, they were obliged to taki^. up with 
vinegar* Sarmentus was a . boy of. Caiiar's, one of thole 
nreatttres whom the Romans call De/tGuci, 

When Csefar had made his pceparaticHSSi it was decreed 
tliat wair fimuld' be deckred ag«tnft Gkopatra ; ^or^hat 
Aototiy. could not be faid to poSefs ^t p^er whkh he 
had already given up to a womam Gse^ir': ohferved, that . 
be i#as likie aaaaa under enchantment^, who has uy longer 
;any|^weroiwrhimie2f; It waa^at he with whom tbay 
were going to wa^^ but Mardionthe eunuch) and* Pothinus^^ 
Iris, Cleopatra's woman, and Charmion^ for thefe. bad 
^e'priaeipal diFeflion of- affairs;. Several? pradigieS' are 
£ud to have' happened previous to this war. ' Pifaoram, a 
eokay .of Antony's on the Adriatic, wa^fwaPoyyed up by ' 
anear(b9^ake« ^ntoay'silatuc^in, Albe-wa^ covered witli 

» , ■* fwcat 
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fWeat fbr BHiny 3a^s, whi«^ i^tnrned th<HiiiP it*#atifir»' 
qoently wspM off. Wink h« was «t Pji»«| tbe tdopie «£ ' 
Hercttks was fet on Art by l^btRmg ; amltat Alliens th^ 
Atfme of Bfitefaoi Wis caivit^i tiy a' whiliwtni' hota dM. 
Gigantofttehift into'tlift tlie«lf««. = Tbele tWiii|^^oo^.erii«4 
Antony flii« nfor^ iMttrly^ as he«ifii6M l|o b» « «Mbe«t4Ma 
of H«rculesiMid*ttft iaAtansref'-AMckus^ iofomocbjhat he- 
was ealled tb« yomiKer B*odnisv> Tlio fsora wiad tlir<«r^' 
down the coloflaF tUtttes dl' EiupMos sod'Astalttty caltesi - 
the AotdDif, mh¥k tbtf <r«fl wvvt mmowd. . Ami i» Cleo» 
pttra*s royal gM^^ whidi wms4UdW(dt.^t#vr0in«i$ a ttrribir 
phenomeooa appearcdr Smve fwattaws JmuI imtit itbasr* 
Hefts in tke ftt^Jk, aad oiliera.«dtot« tkonuiwaf ^and^lc^ 
Aroyed thair yoon^.^ 

Upon the comineiicoiiiciHl'^of'tte wair,' A^tos^ kadno 
ftwer than five iiuod«d arased.veftify magotfioanly adoto^- 
cd, and furaifhed with-eigbt -or ten. banks of oars*. . Ho 
bad, noraovcry an btttidrad .tboafiiad loot, and twdire 
tbonfand borie* Tbo auaillarylingrs, wbo fougbt undet^ 
bis banners, were Boccbosjof Afirica,^ Tarcondaiuo of tk» 
Ujiper Ciliciay . Arebelaus- of CappadoM^. Pbikdelpba&ol 
Papblagonk, MuhvidatescfCoaunagene, and: AdaUi^of : 
Thrace. Tboie wbo did not attecidi in per ion, but fcnt 
fuppliesy were Pole»o of Pontus^Makbttaof ^Evabta, Herod 
of Jodea, and.Ainyntaa.*king of Lycaonia and Gaiatin^ . 
fiefide thefe ho had applies alfo from the kinf i^ the JMMeai.- 
-v-Caeftrhad.two htt^^ed and 6fty men of war, el^ty- 
tboufand foot, and. an equal munbaff of bof£i witb'||ua . 
onoto^. Antonyms domiations lay irom the £uphiatiH aYid . 
Arcneota, to tbe loniap iea and iilysia^ Cesfaa^s exteodcid -^ 
hota Ulyria to the weAarn ocean^ and iron that again ta 
the Tufcan and Sicilian fea. . He had likewlfe all that part 
of Africa which lies oppofi^e to Italy, Gan^, ^and fiptin as • 
far as the pillars of Hercules* . The reft of that conntry^ , 
from Cyrene to Ethiopia^ was in the poffdioB of Antony* . 

But fuch a flanre wiis he to the will of a wa^Kan, that-, 
though aioch iuparior at. land, to gratify her, ka> pnt Us? 
whde confidence in the navy > inotwithftandtng that tbo : 
frips had not half their complement of meo^ «iid |bc offican 
were obliged to prefs nnd pick up in .Ghreece im^mats, - s|s* 
drivers, reapers and boys. . Nor could thoy make uptheisi. 
numbers even with tbdfe, but many of the Aips were ftHl - 
almoft empty. Csefar'sihipSy which were pot faigh-butlt/ 
•r fplendsdly let off for fliawi but tight good Uifvf, well > 

' manned ^ 
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ftotunl'Biid BnmchlikiBi^ Ffom Ui«iice hrfefeitto Aotonf, 
dkfiritig be 'wouM meet him vvkb hM.fiMrttiM, that no tim^fr 
migkt be ioA^ »ol&riB|^ at tb« fiimt tinn t« leave ibe portt 
ajid besbosft-rfree for bcftlindiiif ^.tMto nkhdvn kh^tmy^ 
4 Ayh jffmnmjou bn^iaUMd^ tfast bfe nislil 4iak« g«ed ht#. 
cacsmfiiiffiic. : To tiib Amtauif te\ut9ti a hawcblf anfuftr^ 
aad ((boogfatphB »*i' the okte Mtei> c^a^ag^ Cwfar t« 
fiftgk Combat ; ot i£ he iliould dbcUmK 4hia» ht migbt mt ctk 
}am «t FbteMi«> ^^Mvd daddo. k itf heM Ctifaar atid l^mpey 
bad 4ofte b^ibrb^ Cwiar prtteitted this >ifoff' whik Aatooy^ 
aaede lor A&bmLy mJtikk'm xhmt called Nmpolis, be eroffitd 
H» loniaey end £iu^d*otiiTotfwctt a place *n £]^us» An* 
tony was diilre|{ed on finditig tbia, becftuTt kit w«s Wkhout. 
bb ioftnacy ^^ bi|t ChK>p«tk>a« tnbde a jcA ef it^ and- aikcd 
Umtf. it. «nia felwrjr dcpsidTul a tikii^ that Cwfiw ^at gei* 

Attfoii^ aikibom at it eraMfaif *Hgbt^ ^aicemd lb«rtneili]i^ 
ilMkug; ^^ faiih.} and icering tha* fait Hl*maaned veflek- 
fnwid be umJiIc ti> ftasd the«ttack» fa6efmed,Ui«.roweig^^, 
AtMi pbeei tbdza ondndtc^ks to «iake a tew^ with the oatt 
Sdpcaded oil each ide Jbf tbe vdEalib., Up pf<ioeeded in tbit. 
mock form of battle towardi^ Adimm* GsAt arbs decetred^ 
bf the ftfiBtagem a«d ittiredv Tbb weMr abomt CdsTar'as 
lumlp/nAs both fctree ««d bud-, avHiAi|t0i^ b»4 iUw addhrtA.. 
|j|i» rAiF the littte tbatt they bed. . 

It waB> touch aboat tbit< ttme, thet^ mmtTtae^ to tbe indbia^ 
tieft of Cleopatra^ be a^ed £p geaerous a.part by Dbmitjitta^ 
The ktter, even when bti had a fei^ npon bke, ttek a iasdl 
boat and went oter to Ccafar : A^tonjr^ thoagh be could ooi 
but reient this, icnt after bia bis baggage, bis friends and. 
icrvants, and I>omitius,t as if it had b^en for grief that his. 
treachec^ was dtiipovered, died wery foon after'jb. Am^staa 
Imd Deiotartts HkewiTe went over to Cselar* 

AACDiiy's iket was ib visry unfuccefafol, and (b unfit fot 
fetvicjB, t^t lie was obliged at laH to.tliink of his land^ 
Ssvces } and Cantdifus^ • who iiad been. retained m the intereA. 

* !» GrMk yrtryji*. ' v 

^ Plwrsrsh. lecnit to be iil*infMWMd a^etH thi»- snatter. tt if moft 

Sobi^le ijhat4>omisitttj eae cf tfacibnieft frieo^t of Aot^ny, wm dcr. 
iojas .whjpp he weot ov^r to Cxfar, and th^t Antosj was feniible of 
diit^ when he feot his atten<laDts after hixn. It is poiuble, at the (ame 
thne, that' When he returned%to bimfelfi the feoCe of hii derettion 
jQij^ht ocQ^fiMi'hii death* 
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•£ Cleofatim) now changing his mindy thox^t it necdbrf 
that he flioold be fent away, and that Antonj (hould retire 
into Thrace or Macedonia to decide it in the€eld. ' The^ 
places Were thought of the rather, becaufe Dicoibes, king^ 
of the Gets, had offered to affift Ahtony with a large ardiy* 
To give op the fea to CaBfary who, in his Sicilian wars; had 
acquired fa much experience npon it, he faid, would be on 
diigrace ^ but to give up the advantage which fo able a ge. 
neral as himfelf might make of his land-forces, and Wafte 
^e ftrength of fo many legions in ufeleft draughts for' the 
fpa-fervice, would be infinitely abfurd. Cleopatra, how* 
ever, prevailed -for the decifion by fea ; though her motive 
was not the fuperior chance of viAory, but,- in cafe of bein^ 
▼anquiihed, the better opportuitity to efcape. 

There was a neck of land that lay bet^e^n Antony^ cairip 
and hi; fleet, along which he ufed to go frequently ffbmr 
one to the other. Ca&far was informed by a domeftic how 
eafy it might be to feize Antony in thu paffage, andiie ft nt 
n party to lie in wait for that purpofe. They, were ib near 
cai^rying^^ their point that they feized the perlbn who went 
before Antony, and had they. not been too hitfty, he muft 
have fallen into their . hands, £or it was with tb^ ^catelt 
dUfiicalty that he made his elcape by flight. ' ^\. 

After it was determined to decide the affair by fea, they 
let fire to all the Egyptian yfcffels except iixty.' The beft 
and largeft fliips from three ranks oCoars to ten were f^fted* 
umI thefe had their prefer cbmpiemedtof men, for they were 
fttpplied with twenty thoufand foot and two thouBinid archers* 
Upon this a veteran warrior, an experienced officer in the 
infantry, who had often fought under Antony, and whofe 
body was covered with fears, .cried, pointing to ihofe (cars, 
*^ Why will you, general, did mil thefe honeft wounds, and 
i* reft your hopes on thofe villanous wooden bottoms ?' Let 
'* the Egyptians and th^ Phcenicians ikirmi(h.at fea ; but 
f^ give us at lead the land ; for there it is that we have learnt 
.<< to conquer or to die.^^ Antony made no anfwer, bat 
feemed to encourage him by the motions of his hand and 
head ; though, at the fame time, he had no great confidence 
himfelf^ for when the pilots would have left the fails behind, 
he ordered them to take them all on board, pretending, 
-indeed, that it flioold be done to purfue the enemy's flighty 
not to facilitate his own. 

On that and'^he three following days, the fea ran too high 
for an engagement : but on. the fifth the weather was fine 

aadi 
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lipd the feacalm* Antony and Poplicola led tk^Hglt'wiii^, 

j[^islius tbe kft, and Marcus Odavlus and Marcus Jufteiot 

^pp^man^cd tbe.cen^r?. Caefar had given his left wing ip 

4lgqpp^, and led the ri^t himfclf. Antony's ladd forced 

^prejCOinQpi^nded by Canidius, and C^^far^s remained quiet 

j^ tjliif^ iffa^e, under the command of Taurus, ' As to the 

g^er^l^ tlbemfelves, Antony was rowed about iQ a liglit 

y^Sclf ordering his men, on account of the weight of theiflt 

.^fle}5y to l^eep their ground and fight as fteadily as if they 

j^ifixi at land*. He ordered his pilots to Hand as firm as if 

J^hey .were at anchor, in that pofition to receive the attacks 

.i)f t|)e enemy, and by all jneans to avoid the diftdvaotage of 

the flreights.^ Csefar, when he left his tent before day, to 

;jreyie.w his flett,^met a man who was driving an afs, Vpott 

fkOiing his namf , the man anfwered, my name is Eutychus^ 

, jifid the narne of my afs is Nicon *. The place where he 

m^t him was afterwards adorned with trophies of the beaks 

of, ihips, and there he placed the Hatue of the afs and bis 

.driver In brafs. After having reviewed the whole fleet, and 

'j^ken his poll in the right wing, he attended to the ffeet of 

*the enemy, which he was furprifed to find fteady and Aa« 

tionlefs, as if it lay at anchor. For fome time he was oi 

^f^pioion that it was fo, and for that re^foh he kept back 

hia fleet at the diftance of eight furlongs. Alsout r>ooay 

^h,ere^ was a briik gale from the fea, and Antonyms forces 

being impatient for the combat, and trufling to the height 

;^nd bulk of their vefiels, which they thought would render 

them invincible, put the left wing in motion* Csefar re-. 

joiced at the %ht of this, and kept back his right wing, 

.that be might tbe more effedually draw them out to the 

.open fea, where his light gallics could eafily furround tbe 

heavy Ijialf-manned vcflcls of the enemy. 

The attacK wias not made with any violence or impetuo- 
5ty J for Antony's (hips were too heavy for that kind of 
^rapid impreflion, which, however, is very ncccflary for 
the breach of the enemy's veflel. On the other hand, 
Caefar's fliips durfl neither encounter head to head with 
Antony's, on account of the ftrength and rou^hnefs of their 
beaks, nor yet attack them on the fides, fince, by means of 
their weight, they would eafily have broken their bcaks^ 
which were made of large fquare pieces of timber faftened 
^to each other with iron cramps. The engagement, there- 

* Cood fortune and vl^ory. 
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Ibre, wift like a battle at land, rather tliaa a fca-fight/ or, 
More pr6ptT\y^ like the dorming of a town } fdr there were 
Ifetierally three or more (hips of Caefar^s about oiie of Ait- 
tony*6, flflaulting it with pikes, jayeliilft, and fire-brands, 
Mrhile Antonyms men, out of thm wooded towers * threw 
vr^apbn) of various kinds from engiaes4 AgrippA ojlened 
h\s Uft wing with a defign to furround the enemj, and 
PbpUcoU, in his endeavonr to prevent hitb^ wai feparated 
ffom the tttftSn body, which threw it into diforder, while, at 
the filttie time, it was attacked with great vigour by Arrtto. 
tius f . When things w«re in this Htuation, and nothing^ 
decSfire was yet effe^ed, Cleopatra's fi<tj (hipt on a fudden 
hoifted their fails, cmd £airly took to (light through the 
^Didlt of the combatants ; fcMr they wei« placed in the rear 
*0f the kr^ veflTels, and, by breaking their way throUigrh 
t'hcM, they occafiorted ilo fmall confufion. The eneitiy faw 
them with aftoiiiihmeilt making their way with a fair wind 
tor the Peloponnefus. Antony, on this occafion, forgot 
both the general and the nan ^ and, as fom^ auihor has 
^leafantly ob(erredt thai a inverts foulims m the h9dy qf 
kif mij/kefi^ fo) at If he bad been abfolntely tncorporattd 
^tth her, he faffered ber tocarty hiaa, finll and body, away» 
No foonet did he fee her vei&l hoifting fail) tbsn^ioc^gettlflg 
every x^her objedi, forgetting: thofe bra^e frkndathat were 
(heddifig their blood in his c&ufe, he took a fivc-oaved g^l* 
ley, and accompanied only by Alexander the Syrian and 
Seellius, followed her who was firfl the caufe^ and now the. 
aec6mpliftier of hia ruin. Her own deftnictjon was certain^ 
and he voluntarily involved himlelf in her fate. 

When (he faw him coming^ ihe pat up a iignal in bar 
'VefTel, on which h& foon went aboard : neither of them 
could look each other in the face, and Antony fate down 
at the head of the (hip, where he remained in ibmbre 
filence, holding hi^ head between his hands. In the mean^ 
time, Csefar^s light (hips that were in purfuit of Antony, 
' came in light. Upon this, he ordered his pilot to tack about 
and meet them \ but they all declined the engagement, and^ 
made off, except Eurycles the Lacedemonian, who (hook, 
bis lance at him in a meaaciag manner on the deck. An- 
tony, (landing at the head of hi& galley, cried, *^ Who art 
^ thou that thus purfueft Antony?'* He anfwcred, ** T. 

** Hi» (hips are fo called on account of their tallnc£i. 
f Arruntitts muH have commaoded Csfar'ft centre^ though that - 
circumftaace is not mcntipaed. 
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^ am Eorycles tbe &n of Luchsrefl, «n4 fellow tlif f<»rtiMiief 
*^ of Casfar, to rovenge my father ^& ^edtb.'* TUs L^obixet 
AntoBj had beheaded for a robbery* Eiirycles, bQwevetft 
did not attack Aatony^ vofftl, but; f<(U upon the otbfr ^d*. 
ipiral-galky (for there were two of thst rtuk) aad by tbo» 
ihock turned her round. He toqk that Yt^nX sin4 anoth^r^ 
vthich coatalned Antony's moft valuable plate and furniture. 
When Eurycl^i was gone, Aittony returned to the faine pen* 
five poflure .| aad coatiMiing thtis &r three is^yK during, 
vhiohy either through (h4«i 9 or reibatment, be refiifed-^O feci 
Ckopatra^lie arrived at Tsen^fut* Tkere^ the wowen v^kf^ 
attended themirfl brought thexo to (peak X» each othfjr, ihe.% 
to dine togetbtr, aod not long after, as it may fy^ Aippoff^t. 
to flcep together. At lafi, feveral of his tcanfporti* and fiMpei 
of his friends/ who had efbaped from the defeat, ca^ie up, 
with hitny land Saformed kin tjiat hh fleet was. totally de* 
iiroycd, hut that his knd-forces were yet uahurt** iif r^up-^ 
00 be ient Qr4eiiaio Caoidiu^lEnsiediatQly t^ 10 arch hi^ ly:* 
lay through Macedonia into Afiai* Asfqr him/elf^ be d^ter- 
ntaed to (ail from Tcenarus into Africa, v^i dividing oqe 
:4ip4oad jofireafure among ft hiafrien^h, he defirqd th^ip |^ 
provide for iheir.ovKO fafety^ They refufed the tr^afure^ 
iiDd expreffed their forrow in tear3 ^ while Ad^tonyi with 
^the ktBdeft>and mod hum^Qe copf^tioD^, entrqateci them 
i0 accept it:, abd dirmified them wi^h letters of r^qomi}i«n'! 
<d^tion to his agent at fori atky whom he oj:)dered to giv^ 
4hcm refuge till they^c^uld be re<:oncilQd to Csef^r. Thi& 
^cnt was Theophilu), the father of Hipp^rchu^, who ha4t 
great intereft with Antony ; but w^s the firft pf his free4i9^ii . 
^at went over to C^faj?. He after?^a,rds fettled at Corinth, 
la this poftur^ Were the affairs of Antony, After his 
ricet at Allium had long flruggJtd with C^fgir's, a hard 
gtle/ which blew I'ight 9-head of the Slips, pbliged t^pm to 
give out about four in the afternoon. About five thq^fand: 
-sten were ilaJQ in the action, ^nd C.a&&r» acjcprdipg to hi% 
own account^ took thr^e hu.n^reid (hips^ Antony's flight 
JK^s obfcrV;C<l by levw, ^nd to thofc who had no^ feeg it, it 
Jr»« %X ftrft inpredible. They cpuld nqt poffi.bly Relieve 
that 9. general wjio had n^neten legionii ?^P(i twelycf thqun 
&Dd horfe, a geQeral to whptn.yicifStiide of fortune was no«. . 
thing new, would fp bafely defert them^ His foldiers had 
^ ine^prei&ble dpfire to fee him, ai?d Aill expe^ing that 
be would appear in jfome part or other, gave the Qropgi^efh 
^*fi*9*Qoy of ihcir courage and &Mitj,j jlay, w^en thej 
, ^ ' were 
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were even convinced tliAt he was irrecoverably fied« ihey 
contintied embodied for ieven days, and would. not lifi^n to 
the ambafladors of Casfar. At lad, however, when Cani- 
dius, who commapded.tbem, fled from the camp by. iiijght ^ 
and when they were abandoned by their principal officersi 
they furrendered to Csefar. 

After this |;reat fuccefs, C^far failed for Athens. The 
cities of Greece h^ found in extreme poverty j for they had 
been plundered of. their cattle and every thing elfe before 
the war. He therefore not only admitted them to favour/ 
but made a didribution^ amongd them of the remainder of 
ifie corn which had been, provided for the waar. Mv great 
grandfetber, Nicarchus, afed to relate, that, as the inhabi- 
tants of Chseronea h^d no horfes, they ^ere compelled to 
carry a certain quantity of corn on their Aoulderi to the 
fea^coaft, as far as Anticyra, and were driven by fiildlers 
with ilripes, like (b m^ny beafis of burden. This, ho Vf ever, 
was dpne but once ; for when the corn was meafaired a fer 
cond time, and they w^re preparing to carry it, news came 
<^f Antony's defeat, and this faved the city froih further 
hardihtps^ for the commiflaries and foldiers imxnediately 
took to flight, and left the poor inhabitants to fliare the. 
corn amongft themfelves. 

' When AntoQy arrived in Libya, hefent Cleopatra from 
Pardon turn into Egypt, and retired to a melancholy defart, 
^here he wandered up and down, with only two attendants. 
Qne of thefe was Ariilocrates the Greek rhetorician : The 
other was Lucillius, concerning whom it has been mention- 
ed in another place, that, to favour the efcape of Brutus at 
the battle of Pbilippi, he aflumed his name, and fuffered. 
himfelf to be taken. Antony faved him ^ and he was fo 
grateful, that he attended him tq the lafl, 
' When Antony was informed that he who commanded 
bis troops in Libya was gone over to the enemy, he attempt- 
ed to lay violent hands on himfelf; but he was prevented by 
his friends, who conyeyed him to Alexandria, where he. 
found Cleopatra engaged in a very bold enterprife. 

Between the Red i)ea and the Egyptian, thereis anifthmus 
w)iich divides Afia from Africa, and which^ in the narrowed 
part, is about three hundred furlongs ii\ breadth. Cleopatra' 
had formed a deiign of drawing her gallies over this part 
into the Red Sea, and purpofed, with all her wealth and 
forces, to feck fome remote country, where flie might neither 
Be reduced to flavery, nor involved in war< However, the 

fi'rft 
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£rft gsUies tliat were carried over being barnt hj tbe 
Arabians of Petra *, and Antony not knowing that bif 
land-forces were difperfed, (he gave up this enterprife, and 
began to fortify tbe avenues of her kingdom. Antony, in 
the mean time, forfook the city and the ibciety of his friend 9, 
and retired to a fmall hoiife which he had built himfelf near 
Pharos, on a mound he call up in' the fca. In. this place, 
fequeftered from all commerce with mankind, he affeded to 
liTe like Timon, bccaufe there was ft refemblance in their 
fortunes. He had been defeited by his friends, and their in*-* 
|Tatitude had put him out of humour with his own fpecies. 
This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived about 
the' time of the Peloponnefian war, as appears from the 
comedies of Ariitophanes and Plato, in which he is ezpofcd 
as the hater of mankind. YetP, though he bitted mankind 
in general, he care€ed the bold and impudent boy Alci- 
biade9 ) and being a&ed the reafon of this by Apemantus, 
who exprefied r<mie furprife at it, he mnfwered, it was be- 
caufe he forefaw that he would plague the people of Athens/ 
Apemantus was the only x)ne he adknitted to his fociety, and 
He was his friend in point of principle. At the feaft of 
iacrifices for the dead, thefe two dined by themfelves, and 
^'hen Apemantus obferved that the feaft was excellenr, 
Timon anfwered, ** It would be fo if you were not here/* 
Once, in ah aflcmbly of the people, he mounted the rodrum, 
and the novelty of the thing occafioned an univerfal £lence 
and expedation ^ at length he faid, ^* People of Athens, 
*' there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which many worthy ci*> 
" tizens have hanged themfelves ; and as I have determin-* 
^* ed to build upon the sfpot, I thought it neceffary to give 
^ this publie notice, that fuch as choofe to have recourfe to 
** this tree for the aforefaid purpofe, may repair to it beforte 
** it is cut down.*' He was Duried at Halsc near tbe l^a, 
and the water furrounded 'his tomb in fuch a manner, that 
he was even then inacceffible to mankind. The following 
epitaph is- Infcribed on his monument : 

. At laft, Vvi bid th? knaves farewel : 
Afk not my name— -—but go-^o hell» 

It is faid that be wrote this epitaph himfelf. That which' 
A commonly repeated was written by Callimachus. 

My 

• Kon tells us that the ▼efTcIs which were burnt were not thofe 
tpat were drawQ over the ifthmus, but feme that had been built on 
«fc«fidc. Lib. «fi. 
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My nai|i9 i% ^imon=« knaves begone ! 
Curfe m^^ but come not near my ftone 

Tbefc are fi>ni««f tlM naatj anecdotes w« have coneerntiig 
f ixnon. 

Cahulius himfolC brought Aiito»y news of the dtieOaam 
of his ariB)r. Sqoo aCker, ka kaar d thai Hetod v£ Jndea 
wai gfooe ovar to Cn&r with £»»« Icgioas and cohorts, that 
ffivckral othas powers had ^kfaatad kh ntareft, and, ki (host| 
that ha had no fimraigfn^aAAasce.to dbpaad upon. <Nana 
of thafa tUaga, twwaoar^ didwbed biiat;^ fat, sSt oacf^ 
abandoning^ Im hopes and hb catas, fas left has TiaiQuian 
retreat, and ratoanad ta Aleaandata, sihore, in the pslacs 
of Clcopatam, iia onoe tnore antartanwd tbe !<sitizeB& with 
his ufoal itHliaft^r'aad autniftseiice. 'He gave tka t9ga virila 
^ AntirHos, hia fan hf ¥iilvia, aad adinitted Clfiop&t$a>^ 
Sbn by Capfkr Into the eordar of jromig: i|)Qau The enter- 
tainaieats. on diia ocoafion^ Mere infinitely jpoaapoas aad 
magnificent, inuli kded many da^s. 
'^ Antony and HCleepatra had befora efiarbUibed a fociety 
called the Imvuta^le Zitfii^f, o£ which they wtste members^ 
but theynow iafHftUited avofther, by no aDeaa? inferior in 
iplendor or Injmry,- called 7%f CBmpanioBs in Dtatk, Their 
frieads were adokted ioio this^ and the time pa&d ia 
mutual treats and 4tveH)Qt»a. Cleopatra^ at the •fame 
time, was -making a coUt^on o£ poifonona dcuga ; and 
being dciilvua to know which was lead painfid in the opa<« 
vation, die tried thAoa on the capital cdtvide. Such pot- 
ions as were <|iiiick in their opeeation 'ihe fvund to be at^ 
tended with mlejtt pain and. conviiifiQos \ fnch aa were 
asilder were Hfom in .their efei^ ^ ibe, there&tey applied 
her&lf to tlie examtnatioii ot eenoauMia crestuires, and 
t^aofed dilEefent kinds of them to be applied to different 
per&os under her ovm la^^9&MV0p> Tbftie experimefits Ike 
repeated daily, and«t leng'th (he fQii«d th^t ehe bite of 
the afp was the moil ^igible kind.of deat4i 9 for it bixiugl\e 
on a gradual kind of lethaTgy> io which the {see was co** 
▼ered with a gentle fwe^t, and the fen£ea funk eafily into 
ilupefadian ^ ai^^ thote who. were thvis afield (ho wed- ^ 
&me uneAfiaeiVat bstng diilurbed or iM/vakedy tb^t people 
dp in the profounded natural deep ^, 

:' They 
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They both fent flmbafiadot^ to Caefar in Afia. Cleopatra 
Tequcftcd Egypt for her cbildren« aod Antony only pcti. 
tioned, that he might be permitted to live as a private man 
in Egypt; or if that were too much, that be might retire to 
Athens. Deferted as they were by almoft all their friends, 
and hardly knowing in whom to confide, they were forced 
to fend Euphronliu, their •child rens tutor, pn this embaiTy. 
Alexas of Laodicea, who^ by means of Timagene», became 
acquainted with Antony at Rome^ k man of great /kill ii\ 
the Greek learning, and oofe of Cleopatra's chief agents in 
keeping Antony from O^avia, he had before difpatehed to 
Judea to retain Herod in his intetel^. This man gave up 
Antony, and, relying on Herod^s tntercft, had the confi* 
•dence to appear before Caefar, The inter eft of Herod, 
however, did not iave him ? for he was immediately carried 
in chains into his own country, %nd there put to death. 
Thus Antony had at leaft the fatisfftdion of feeing him 
l>uni{hed for his perfidy. 

Caefar abfolutely reje£led Antony's petition ^ but he an^ 
fwered Cleopatra, that (he might e&pe^ every favour from 
him, provided (he^ either took off Antony, or bani(hed him 
her dominions. At the feime time he fent Thyreus * to 
her, who was one of his freedmen, and whofe addrefs was 
not unlikely to carry his point, particularly as he came 
Irbm a young conqueror to the court of a vain and ambi- 
•tious queen, who had iliU the hiffheft opinion of her per- 
fonal charms f . As this ambailador was indulged with 
audiences longer and more frequent than ufual, >Antony- 
grew jealous, and having &r& ordered him to be whipped^ 
he fent him back toCasiar with letters, wherein be informed 
him, that he had been provoked by the infolence of his 
Ireedman at a time whcftihistnisfortunes made him but too 

Vol. V. L prone 

* Dion calls him Thyrftts. Antony and Cleopatra fent btlwr ani- 
bafladors to Cflefar with offers of conEderable treafures; and lad of all 
Antony f-.nt his Ion Antyllus w^ih large funis of gold. Cafar, with 
that mean 11 efs w)iich made a part of his charader, took the gold, but 
gi anted him none of his rcquefts. Fearing, however, that defpaif 
mljrht put Antony upon th€ relhlutioii of carrying the warinto Spairl 
or Gaui, or provoke hinv to bum the wealth that Cleopatra had been 
amaffing, he ft nt this Thyrtus to Alexandria. 

f Dion fays, that Thyreus-was inftruded to make ufe of the foftcft 
addrefii, and to infinuate that Cstfar was captivated with her beauty. 
The dbjcdl of this m.eafure was, to prevail on her to take off Antony^ 
while ihe was flattered with the profpedl of obtaiotng theCon<iuuror. 
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prone to angler. " However,*' added he, ** you have a fretd- 
*' man of mine, Hipparchus, in jour power; and if it will 
** beany fatisfaftion to you, ufe him in the fame manner." 
Cleopatra^ that fhe might make fome amends for her in- 
difcretion, behaved to hinil afterwards with great tendcrnefs 
and refpefV. She kept her birth-day in a manner fuicabie 
to their unhappy circuihftances j but his was celebrated 
with fuch magnificence, that many of the guefts who came 
podr, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote fevcral letters 
to Caefar, to inform him that his prefence was neceifary at< 
3lome. This put off the war for fome time 5 but as foon as 
the winter was over, Caefar marched againft Antony by the 
•route of Syria, and fent his lieutenants on the fame butinefs 
into Africa. When Pelufium was taken, it was rumoured 
that Seleucus had delivered up the place with the connivance 
or con fent of Cleopatra : whereupon the queen, in order 
to juflify herfelf, gave up the wife and children of Seleucus 
into the hands of Antony. Cleopatra had erefted near the 
temple of I(is fome monuments of extraordinary iize and 
magnificence. To thefc flie removed her treafurc,'her gold, 
filver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory and cinnamon, toge^ 
ther with a large quantity of flax, and a number pf torches 
Caefar was under fome apprehenfions about this immenfe 
-wealth, left, upon fome fudden emergency, (he ftiould fct 
fire to the whole. For this reafon, he was continually fend- 
ing meffengers toher with affurances of gentle and honour- 
able treatment, while in the mea'n time he hailened to the 
city with his army. 

When he arrived, he encamped near the Hippodrone; 
upon which Antony made a bri£k fally, routed the cavalry, 
drove them back into their trenches, and returned to the 
city with the complacency of a conquero'^. As he was going i 
to the palace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, 
he kiifed without ceremony, and at the fame time he rev ' 
commended to her favour a brave foldier, who had diftin- J 
guifhed hirafelf . in the engagement. She preieckted the i 
foldier with a cuirafs and helmet of gold, which he too^, J 
and the fame night went over to Caefar. After this, Antony I 
challenged Caefar to fight ^him in fiiigle combat,, but Caefar 
only anfwered, X\i2il Antony might think of many other ways to 
find his life. Antony, therefore, concluding xhat he coold 
^ot die more honourably than va. battle^ determined to at- 
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t^k Caefar at the fame time both by Tea and land. The 
night preceding the execution of this de£gn, he oidere^l his 
fervants at fupper to render him their bed fervices that 
evening, and fill the wine round plentifi^lly ; for the day 
foUo^^ing they might belong to another mafler, whilfl he 
lay extended on the ground, no longer of confcqucnce either 
to them or to himfelf. His friends were ^fFe6ied, and wept 
to h^ar him talk thus; which, when he perceived, he en* 
couraged them by aiTurances, that l^h expectations of a glo- 
rious victory were at leaft equal to tho& of an honourable 
death. At the dead of night, when univerfalillence reigned 
through the city, a illence that was deepened by the awful 
thought of the enfuing day^ on a fudden was heard the 
found of muiical inflruments, and a noife which refembled 
the exclamations of Bacchanals* This tumultuous procef- 
iion feemcd to pafs through the whole city, and to go out 
at the gate which led to the enemy's camp. Thofe who re« 
fle^ed on this prodigy, concluded, that Bacchus, the god 
^hom Antony a£Feded to imitate, had thenforfaken him. 

As foon as it was light, he led his infantry out of the 
city, and poUed them on a rifin^ ground, from whence he 
iaw his fleet advance towards the enemy« There he flood, 
ivaiting for the event ; but as foon as the two fleets met^ • 
they hailed each other with their oars in a very friendly 
manner (Antony's fleet making the firfl advances), and 
failed together peaceably towards the city^ This was no 
fooner done, than the cavalry deferted him in the fame 
manner, and furrendered to Cacfar. His infantry were 
Touted f and as he retired to the city, he exclaimed, that 
Cleopatra had betr&yed him to thofe with whom he was 
£ghting only for her fake." ^ . 

The unhappy queen, dreading the effeds of his anger^ 
.fled to her monument } and having fecured it as much as 
^ofTible yvhh bars and bolts, ihe gave orders, that Antony 
ihould be informed fhe was dead. Believing the informa- 
tion to be true, he crled^ " Antony, why doll thou delay? 
^* What is life to thee, when it is taken from heoT for whom 
** ilone thou couldft wilh to. live ?" He then went to his 
xhamber, and, opening his coat of mail, he faid, ^* I am 
'^ not didreiTed, Cleopatra, that thou art gone before me, 
** for I {hall foon be with thee j but I grieve to think, that 
" I, who have b^en fo diilinguifhed & general, fhould be 
^ iaferior in, magQaoimity to a woman/' He was then 

'L 2 attended 
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attended by a faithful fcrvant, whofc name was Eros. H^ 
had engaged this fervant to kill him, v^henever he fhould 
think it jicceflary^j and he now demanded that fervicc. 
£ros drew his fword, as if he deii;rned to kill him ; but, 
itiddenly turning about, he (lew himfelf, and fell ^ "bi^ 
niaftcr's feet. ** This, Eros, was greatly done,*' faid An- 
tony ; ** thy heart would not permit thee to kill tby mafter ; 
** but thou haft taught him what to do by thy example,'* 
"He then plunged his fword into his bowels, aod^hrew hini«> 
felf on a couch that flood by. The wound, howevet, was 
not fo deep as to caufe immediate death 5 and the blood 
flopping as he lay on the couch, he .came ta himfelf, and 
entreated thofc who flood by to put him., out of his pain* 
They all fled, neverthelefs, and left him . to'^Jjij. cries and- 
torments, tUl Diomedcs, fccretary to Clcopatrsi, came with 
her reque/1, that he would come to her in the monument. 
When Antony found that flie was ftill living, it gave him 
frcfh fpirits, and .he ^ordered his fervants to^akfe him up. 
A.ccordingly they carried him in their arms to tlie door of 
the monument. Cleopatra would not fuflPer the door to be 
opened.; but a cord being let down from a window, Antony 
was failened to it, and ilft, with her two women, all that 
were admitted into the monument, drew him up. Nothing, 
as they who were prefent obferved, could pofllbly be more 
affed^ng than that fpcdlacle* Antony, covered with bloo^, 
and in the agonies of death, hoifted up by the rope, and 
flretching put his hands to Cleopatra, while he was fufpend- 
cd, for a con iiderable time, in the air ! For it was with the 
greiateft difficulty they drew him up, though Cleopatra 
hcrfelf exerted all her ftrength, draining every nerve, and 
diflorting every feature, with the violence of the effort ; 
while thofe who flood below endeavoured to animate and 
encourage her, and feemed to partake in all the toil, auii 
all the emotions that (he fcrlt. When (he had drawn hhn 
up, and laid him on a bed, as- (he flood over him, (he rent 
her clothes, beat and wounded her breafl, and wiping the 
blood from bis disfigured countenance, (he called him her 
lordj her emperor, her hufl)?ind ! Her whole (bul was ab- 
forbed in his misfortunes; and (he ieemed totally to have 
forgot that (he had any miferies of her own. Antony en- 
deavoured to footh her as well as be was able, and called 
for wine; cither becaufe he was thtrfty, or becaufe he 

thought it might fooncr put him out o£ his pain. ^Whch 

be 
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k liad drank, he advifed her to confult her own affairs » 
and ber fafety, fo far as might be confident with honour, 
and to place her confidence in Proculeius, rather than in the 
other friends of C«far. ** As to himlelf,*' he faid, " that (he 
^ ought rather to rejoice in the remembrance of his pad 
*^ happinefs, than to bewail his prefent misfortunes j fince 
- in his life he had been illuQrious, and was not inglorious 
** in his death. He had conqnered like a Roman, and it 
** was only by a Roman that he was conquered." A little 
before he expired, Proculeius arrived JFrom Caefar : For 
after Antony had dabbed himfelf. and was conveyed to 
Cleopatra, Dercetseus, one of his guards, privately carried 
off his bloody fword, and (howed it to Csefar. When Cae* 
far beheld tilts token of Antony's death, he retired to the 
inner part of his tent, and (hcd fome tears in remembrance 
of a. man who had Seen his relation, his colleague in )^o« 
"vernment, and h^^s affociate in fo many battles and import* 
Mt affairs ^0- He then called his friends together, and 
vead the letters which had paffed between him and Antony, 
therein it appeared, that though Caefar had ftill written ia 
« rational and equitable manner, the anfwers of Antony 
■i^ere infolent and contemptuous. After this, he difpatch* 
ed Proculcius with orders to take Cleopatra alive, if it were 
IKrfTible J for he was* extreinely folicitous to fave the trea- 
lures in the moni^ment, which would fo greatly add to the 
gtory of his triumph. Ho>^ever, (hp refufed to admit him 
into the monument, and would only fpeak to him through 
^he bolted gate. The fubftance of this conference was, 
that Cleopatra made a requifition of the kingdom for her 
children j while Proculcius, on the other hand, encouraged 
her to truft every thing to Caefar; 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he fcnt an account 
■of it to Csefar ; upon which Gallus was difpatched to confer 
;with Cleopatra. The thing was thus concerted. Gallus 
yvent up to the gate of the monument, and drew Cleopatra 
into convcrfation j while, in the mean time, Proculcius ap- 
plied a ladder to the window, where the women had taken 

L ^ in 

* This retirement of Caefar was certainly an afTcAation of concern. 
The death of Antony had been an invariable obje^with him. He 
w*8 too cowardly to think himfelf fafc while he lived 5 and to- expofe 
bis weakoels by reading his letters the moment he was informedof his 
death, was certainly no proof that he felt even then any tendcroefe for. 
hi* memory. 
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In Antonys and havrng got in with two feivants, he im* 
mediately made for the place where Cleopatra was ia con» 
ference with Gall us. One of her women difcovered him, 
and immediately fcreamed aloud^ *' Wretched Cleopatr?^, 
** you are taken alive." She turned about, and, feeing, 
Proculeius, the fame inftant attempted to dab herfelf ; for 
to this intent (he always carried a dagger about with her; 
Proculeius, however, prevented her, and, expoftulating 
with her, as he held her in his arms, he entreated her not 
to be fo injurious to herfelf or to Caefar ;— that (he would 
not deprive fo humane a prince of the giory of his clemency, 
or expofe him, by her di(tru(l, to the imputation of treachery 
or cruelty. At the fame time, he took the dagger frpm 
her,, and fhook her clothes, lefl (he ihould have poifon con- 
cealed about her. Caeiar alfo fent his freedroan Epaphro* 
ditus, with orders to treat her with the greatefl politenefs^ 
but by all means; to bring her alive. 

Cajfar entered Alexandiia convcrfing with Arius the 
philxjfopher ; and that he might, do him honour before the 
people, he led him. by the hand.. When he ^tered the 
Gymnafium^ he afcended a tribunal which had-been erefled 
for him, and gave aflurance^ to the citizens who prodrated 
themfelves before him, that the city ihould not be hurt^ 
He told them he had dHFerent motives for this. In the 
£lril place, it was built by Alexander ^ in the next placo^ 
lie admired it for its beauty a!.d magnitude ^ and, laiilTV. 
he would fpare it, were it but for thf fake of his friend 
Arius, who was born there. Caefar gave him the high 
honour of this appellatioir, and pardoned many at his re* 
qaelh Amongd thefe was Fhiloftratus, one of the moS 
acute and eloquent fophids of his time.. This man, withr 
out any right, pretended to be a follower of the acadeipics; 
and Csefar, from a bad opinion of his morals, rej^edted his 
petition : Upon which the fophifl followed Arius up and 
, down in a mourning ^cloak, wi^h i^ long white beard, crying 
conftantly, 

" Th€ wift?, if really fuch, will fave the wife." 

Caefar heard and pardoned him, not fo much out of favour, 
as to fave Arius from the impertinence and envy he might 
incur on his account. 

Antyllus, the eldeft fon of Autony by Fulvia, was be- 
trayed by his tutor ThcodoruS; and put to death. Whilfe 
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the foldiers were beheading him, the tutor Aole a jewel 
of tonfiderable Talue, which he wore about his neck, and 
concealed it in his girdle. When he was charged with it^ 
he denied the fa6l y but the jewel was found upon h^m, 
and he was cruciiied. Caefar appointed a guard over 
Cleopatra's children and their governors, and allowed them 
an honourable fupport. Caefario, tl)# reputed fon of Ceefaff 
%he di£lator, had been ^nt* by his mother, with a confider* 
able fum of money, through Ethiopia into India. Bu$ 
Rhodon^ his governor, a man of the fame principles with 
Th^odorus, perfuading him that Ca&Tar would certainly 
make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn back. 
While Caefar was deliberating. how he (liould difpofe of him^ 
Arius is fald to have obfervcd, that th^re ought not, by 
any mean^, to be ^oo many Csei'ar^. However, foon after 
the death of Cleopatra, he was flaia. 

Many coniiderable princes begged the body of Antony^ 
that they might have tlie honour of giving it burial *, but 
Gafffar would not take it from Cleopatra, who interred h 
with her own hands, and performed the funeral rites with 
great magnificence ; for (he was allowed to e3(pend what 
(he thought proper on the occasion. The excefs of her 
afHidion, and the inflammation of her bfeafl;, which was-, 
'Wounded by the blows ihe Bad given it in her anguifli^ 
threw hep into a-fever.- She was plejifcdto End an excufe 
ifi this for abftahiing from food, and hoped, by ihU means^r- 
to die without interruption. The phy6cian in whom ihe 
placed her principal confidence was Olympus y and, ac^^ 
cording to his fhort account of thefe tran factions, (ht made 
ufe of his- advice in the accompllAiroent of her defign. 
Caefar, however, fufpje^ijd it j and that he might prevail 
en her to take the neceffary food and phyfic, he threatened 
to treat her children with feverity.- This had- the defired 
eSe&^f and her refolution was overborne *,- 

A few days after, Caefar him felf made her a vifit of con-* 
dolence and confolation. She was then in an undrefs, and 
lying negligently on a couch ^ but when the conqueror 
entered the apartment^ though (lie had nothing on but a^ 

L 4 ilngle 

* Cleopatra certainly poff ffjid the virtues of fide]i::y and mtural 
affudion in a very eminent degree. S le had fever. I tp^jortu i .es of 
betraying A-itony, could fhc have been induced to it either by f.ar or 
ambition. Her tcndernefs for iicr children is always fuperior to lur 
icil-iovc; and flic had a grcatncia of iuul which Cse.ai Uvvcr In a*. 
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finglc bedgown, fhe arofc and threw berfclf at his. feet* 
Her face vras out of figure, her hair in diforder, her voice 
trembling, her eyes funk, -and her bofom bore the markss 
of the injuries (he had done it. In (hort, her perfon gave, 
you the image of her mind ; yet, in this deplorable con- 
dition, there were fome remains of that grace, that fpirit 
and vivacity which had fo peculiarly animated hpr former 
charms, and ilill fome gleams of her native elegance night 
be feen to wander over her melancholy countenance*. 

When Caefar had replaced her on her couch, and feated 
himfelf by her,' (he endeavoured to juftify the part (he toolc. 
againft him- inthe war, alleging the neceifity Ihe v»as under, 
and her fear of Antony. But when (he found that thefe 
apologies had no weight with Caefar, (he had recourfe to 
prayers and entreaties, as if (he had been really de(irous of 
life ^ and, at the fame time, (he put into his hands aa ia- 
▼entory of her treafure. Seleucus, one of her treafurers, 
who was prefent, accufed her of fupprefling fome articles in 
the account ^ upon which (he (larted up from her couch, 
caught him by the hair, and gave him feveral blows on the 
face. Caefar fmiled at this fpirited re(entment, and endea^ 
voured to pacify her: " But how is it to be borne,'* faid 
Ihc, ** Caefar, if, whilQ even you honour me with a vi(it 
*^ in my wretched' (ituatTon, I muft be affifonted by one of 
i* my own fervants. ? Suppoliug that I have referved a few 
** trinkets, they were by no means intended as ornaments 
" for my own perfon in thefe miferable fortunes, but as 
^* little prcfents for Odavia and Livia, by who(e good 
*^ offices I might hope to find favour with you.** Csefar 
was not difpleafed to hear this, becaufe he Mattered himfelf 
that (he was willing to live, he therefore, a(rured her, 
that, whatever (he had referved, (he. might difpofe of athcr 
pleafure j and that (he might, in every refped, depend on 
the mpft honourable tfeatment. After this he took hit 
leave, in confidence that he had brought her tohis^purpofei^ 
but (he deceived him. 

There 



* Dion gives a more pompons account of her reception of. Cas/ar. 
She received him, he tells us, In a magnificent apartment, lying on a 
fplendid bed, in a mourning habit, .which peculiar Jy became lier ; that 
ih* had feveral pi(5lure8 of Julius Capfjr placed near her; and fomc 
letters fhe had received from him in her bofom. The converfatioB 
turned on the fame fnbjcA ; and her fpcech on the occafioa ii ccordr 
ed. Diofi, 1' J^ , 
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There was in Caefar's traia a you&g D^bleman, whofe 
name was Cornelius Dolabella. He was fmitten with the 
charms of Cleopatra, and having engaged to communicate 
to her every thing that pafTed, he fent her private notice 
that Caefar was about to return into Syria, and that within 
three days ihe woujd be fent away with her children. 
When (he was informed of this, (he requeftedof Ca&far per- 
mxflion to make her lafl oblations to Antony. This being 
granted; (he was conveyed to the place where he was 
buried 5 and kneeling at his tomb, with her women, (lie 
thus addreffed the manes of the dead : ^' It is not lo<ng, my 
*' Antony, fince with thefe hands I buried thee. Alas ! 
" they then were free •, but thy Cleopatra is now a prifoner, 
attended by a guard, left, in the tranfports of her grief, 
(he (hoald disfigure this captive body, which is referred 
'* to adorn the triumph over thee. Thefe are the laftoffer- 
'^ ings, the laft honours (he can pay thee 3 for (he is now 
^ to be conveyed to a diftant country. Nothing could 
''* part us while we lived } but in death we are to be divided. 
** Thou, though a Roman, lieft burled in Egypt ^ and I, 
*' an Egyptian, muft be interred in Italy, the only favour 
•* I (hall receive from thy country. Yet, if the gods of 
" Rome have power or mercy left (for furely thofe of 
•* Egypt have forfaken us) *, let them not fufFer me to be 
led in living triumph to thy difgrace ! No ! — hide roe, 
hide me with thee in the grave ; for life, fincethouhaft. 
** left it, has be.en niifery to fr/^." 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes ; and, 
after (he had crowned the tomb with dowers and kifled it, 
(he ordered her bath to be prepared. When (he had bathed, 
fhe fate down to a magnificent fupper ^ foon aftier which a 
peafant came to the gate with a (mall ba(ket. The guards 
inquired what it contained^ and the man who brought it, 
putting by the leaves which lay uppermoft, fhowed them "a 
parcel of figs. As they admired their &zt and beauty, he 

L 5 " fmiled 

I 

• It was the opinion of the ancient?, that the gods forfook the van-tv 
quiihed. Thus Virgil : 

Exceflerc omnes, adytls arifqac relidis, 

Dii, quibus imperium ho(i (leterac. ^n« j\%. 

And Tacitus, . 

Alieni jam imperii deos. 
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fmiled and bade them take fome ; but tbey refufed, and, 
not fufpe6liti^ that the baiket contained any thing elfe, 
it was carried in. After fupper, Cleopatra fent a letter to 
Caefar, and, ordering every body out of the monument, 
except her two women, (he made faft the door. When 
Caefar opened the letter, the plaintive ftyle in which it Was 
written, and the (Irong requefl that (he might be buried in 
the fame tomb with Antony, made him fufpe^^ her defign. 
At fird he was for hafting to her himfelf, but he changed 
his mind, and difpatched others ^, Her death, howeverj 
^as fo fudden, that though they who were fent ran the 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprehen(ion$, 
and immediately broke open the doors, they found her 
quite dcad'f j lying on her golden bed, and dreffcd in all 
Ker,royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead at 
her feet, and Charmion, hardly able to fupport herfelf, ;wa8 
adjuftiqg her mill refs's diadem. One of Caefar's meiTengcrs 
faid Angrily, *" Charmion, was this well done ?" *' Per- 
" feftly well," faid (he " and worthy a defcendant of the 
^ kings of Egypt.** She had no fooner faid this than, (he 
fell down dea^. 

It is. related by fome that an a(p was brought in amongft 
the figs, and hid under the leaves ; and that Qeopatra had 
ordered it fo that (he might be bit without feeing it ; that, 
however, upon removing the leaves, flic perceived it, and 
faid, " This is what I wanted.'* Upon which (he imme- 
diately held out her arm to it. Others fay that the afp 
was kept in a water-vefiel, and that (he vexed and pHeked 
it with a golden fpindle till k feized her arm. Nothing of 
this, however, could be afcertained; for it was reported 
likewiie that die carried abQut whh her a certain poifon in a 
hollow bodkin that (he wore in her hair ; yet there was neh- 
ther any mark of poifon on her body, nor was^ there any 
ferpent found in the monument, though the track of a 
reptile was faid to have been difcovered on the fea-fands op- 
j>ofite to the windows of Cleopatra's apartment. Others, 
again, have affirmed, that (he had two fmall pun£^ures on 
}ier arm; apparently occafioned by the (ling of the afp 9 

and 



• This is. another inftance of his perfonal cowardice, 
f Dion iays that Casfar ordered her to be fucked by the P/yiifftlat 
4hc poil'un might be drawn out i but it wa9 too hte» 
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and it 1$ clear thiat Caefar gave credit to this 'y for her effigy^ 
which he carried in triumph, had an afp on the arm *. 

Such are the accounts we have of the death of Cleopatra ^ 
and though Caefar was much difappointed by it, he admir- 
ed her fortitude, and ordered her to be buried in the tomb 
of Antony, with all the magnificence (iue to her quality. 
Her women, too, were, by his orders, interred^ witbi 
great funeral pomp. Cleopatra died at the age of thirty- 
nine, after having reigned t^wenty-two years, the fourteea 
laft in conjun6lion with Antony. Antony was fifty- three, 
fome fay fifty-fix, when he died. His ftatues were all de- 
molilhed, but Cleopatra's remained untouched j for Archi- 
bius, a friend of hers, gave Csefar a thoufand talents for 
their redemption. 

Anthony left by his three wives feven children f , whereof 
Antyllus, the eldeil,^ only was put to death, 061avia tock 
the reft, and educated them with her own. Cleopatra, h^s 
daughter by Cleo()atra, was married to Juba, one of the 
polited princes of his time ; and Oftavia made Antony, 
his fon by Fulvia, fo confidcrable with Caefar, that, affer 
Agrippa and the fons of Livia, he was generally allowc^d 
to hold the firft place in his favour^ Oft^avia; by her fird bur- 
band Marcellus, had two daughters, and a fon named 
Marcellus. One of thefc daughters (he married to Agrippa ; 
and the fon married a daughter of Catfar's. But as he died 
foon after, and Oc^avia obferved that her brother was at a 
lofs whom he fliould adopt in his place, (he prevailed on 
him to give .his daughter Jiilia to Agrippa, though her 
own daughters muft nccelTarily be divorced to make way for 
her- Csefar and Aprippa having agreed on this point, (he' 
took back her daughter and married her to Antony. Of 
the two daughters that Odlavia had by Antony, one was 
married to Domitius ^nobarbus, and the other, Antonia, 
fo much celebrated' for her beauty and virtue, married 
Drufus, the fon of Livia, and fon-in-law to Caetar. Of 
this line came Germanicus and Clcladius. Claudius was 

L 6 ' afterwards 

♦ This may he a matter of doubt. There wonlcl, of coiirfe, be an 
afp on the diadem of the effigy, becauf* it was peculiar to the kings 
of EgTpti 9 and this might give rile to the report of an afp being on 
the arm. ' 

"f By Fnhia, he had Antyllu* and Antony ; by CUopairay he had 
Cleopatra, Ptoletny, and Alexander ; and by O^avia, Aiitoma, majif 
and mir.T* 



1 
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afterwards emperor j and fo likewifc was €aiu8 tli« Ton of 
Germanic us, who, after a (hort but infamous reiga, was 
put to death, together with his wife and daughter. Agrip- 
pina, whohad Lucius Domitius by J£nobarbus, was after- 
wards married to Claudius Caefan He adopted Domitius^ 
whom he named Nero German icus- This Nero, who was 
<mpf^r in our times, put his own mother to death, and,, 
by the madnef^ of his condu£i, went near to ruin the Ro*- 
man empire. He was the fifth in defcent from Antony*. 



DEMETRIUS and ANTONY coMPAREOi 



AS Demetrius- and Antony both paffed through a variety 
of.fortunc, we (l)aU confider, in the firft place, their rc- 
fpeftive power and celebrity. Thefe were hereditary to De- 
metrius J for Antigonus, the moft powerful of Alexancler^s 
fucccffors, had reduced all Afia during his fon's minority. On 
the other hand, the father of Antony was, indeed, a man of 
charadter, but not of qoilitary chara6!er 5 yet though he had 
no public influence or reputation to bequeath to his fon, that 
fen did not heiitate to afpireto the empire of Cgefar ^ andj 
without any title either from confanguinity or alliance, he 
effe£lually inveftedhimfelfwith all that he had acquired: At 
leaft, by his own peculiar weight, after lie had divided the 
world into two part J, he took the better for himfelf. By his 
lieutenants he conquered the Parthians, and drove back the 
barbarous nations about Caucafus, as far as the Cafpian 
fea. Even the lefs reputable parts of his conduct arc fo 
many teilimonies of his greatnefs. The father of Demetrius 
thought it an honour to marry him to Phila the daughter 
of Antipater, though there was a difparity in their -years ) 
while Antonyms connexion with Cleopatra was confidered 
as a degrading circumliance ; though Cleopatra, in wealth 
and magnificence, was Superior to all the princes of her 
tim«, Arfaces excepted. Thus he had raifed himfelf to 
fuch a {)itch of grandeur, that the world in general thought 
bim entitled even to more than he ^wiihcd. 



In 
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In I>emetTius's «cquiRtion of empire, there was nothing 
teprehenfible. He extended it only to nations inured to 
flavery, anddefiiou^ of being governed. But the arbitrary 
power of Antony grew on the execrable policy of a tyrant^r 
who once more reduced to ilav«ry a people that had (hakea 
off the yoke. Confequently the greateft of his a6iions> his 
conqueft of Brutus and CadiuSy is darkened with the in- 
glorious motive of wrelHng its liberty from Rome. De* 
metiiot, during hu better fortunes, confulted the liberties 
of Greece, and removed the garrifons from (he cities: 
while Antony made it his boaft that he had deilroyed the 
affertors of his ooiuntTy^s freedom in Macedonia.. 

Antony ir praifed for his liberality and munificence 5 in 
which, however, Demetrius ii fo far his fuperior, that he 
gave more to his enemie^than the former did to his friends. 
Antony was honoured for allowing a magnificent funeral 
to Brutus ^ but Demetrius buried every enemy he had (lain, 
and fent back, bis prifoners to Ptolemy^ not only with their 
own property, but with prefents. 

Both- were in folent in profperity, and fell with too much 
ea(e into luxury and indulgence. But we never fiod De- 
metrius* negledling his affairs for his pleafures.. In his 
hours of leifure, indeed, he had his Lamia, whofe ofHce it 
was, like the fairy in fable, to lull him to fleep, or amufe 
him in his play. When he went to war, his fpear was not 
bound about with ivy ; his helmet did not fmell of perfume } 
he did not come in the foppery of drcfs out of the chambers 
of the women.. The riots of Bacchus and his- train were 
hushed 'y and he became, as Euripides fays, i6e minifler of 
Mars* In (hurt,, he never lofl a battle through the indul- 
gence of luxury. This could not be faid of Antony. As 
in the pi6^ures of Hercules we fee Omphale Healing his 
club and his lion^s fkin, fo Cleopatra frequently difarmed 
Ajitony, and, while he^ fhould have been profecuting the 
laoPt neceffary expeditions, led him to dancing and dalliance 
on the (horcs of Canopus and Taphofiris *. So likewife, 
as Paris came to battle from the bofom of Helen, and evea 
from the lofs of viftory to her bed, Antony threw vidory 
itfelf out of his hands to follow Cleopatra. , 

Demetrius, 

* Strabo mentions this as a romantic place near the Tea, full uf 
rocks, where the young people went to amufe themfclves. L xvii. 
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Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the laW^, \ht 
following the examples of Philip and Alexaader^Xyiimachus 
and Ptolemy, married fei^eral wives, and treated them all^ 
with the greated honour; Antony, though it was a thing, 
unheard of amdngft the Romans, had two wives at the fame 
time. Befides, he bapifhed her, who was properly his wife, 
^ and « citizen, from his houfe, to indulge a foreigner witb 
whom he could have no legal conne6Kon. From their mar** 
riages, of courfe, one of them found no inconvenience ^ the 
other fuffered the greatert evils. 

In refpe^l of their amours, Antony was comparatively 
pardonable and modefl. Hidorians tell us, that the Athe« 
tiians turned the dogs out of the citadel, becaufe they had 
, their procreative intercourfe in public. But Demetrius had 
his courtezans, and diOionouredthe matrons of Athens even 
ill the temple of Minerva* Nay, though cruelty feems to 
be inconfident with fcnfual gratifications,*, he fcrupled not 
to drive the mod beautiful and virtoous'youth in the city to 
the extremity of death, to avoid his brutal defigns. In 
(h6rt, Antony, by his amorous indulgences^ hi^rt only him* 
fcif J Demetrius injured others. 

With regrard to their behaviour to their parents and re*- 
lations, that of Demetrius is irreproachable^ but Antony 
facrificed his uncle to the fword of Caefar, t^liat he might he 
empowered in his turft to cut off Cicero. — A crime the latter 
was, which could- never be made pardonable, had Antony 
cven'faved, and not facrificed an uncle by the i»eans ! They 
are both accufed of perfidy, in that one of them threw 
Artabazus into prifon y and the other killed Alexander, 
Antony, however, has feme apology in this cafe ; for be 
had been abandoned and betrayed by Artabazus in Media. 
But Demetrius was fufpeded o£ laying a falfe accufation 
againfl Alexander, and of puniQiing, not the offender, b\)kt 
the injured. 

There is this difference, too, in their military operations, 
that Demetrius gained every vidlory himfelf, and many of 
Antony's laurels were won by his lieutenants. 

fioth loft their empire by their own fault, but by different 

means. The former was abandoned by his people ^ the 

. latter deferted his, even whilft they were fighting for him. 

The fault of Demetrius was, that, by his conduft, he loft 

the affection of his army : the fault of Antony, his def^ertion 

and 
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and neglect of that afFe^lion. Neither of them can be ap^ 
proved in their death ; but Demetrius much lefs than An* 
tony 'f for he fuffered himfelf to fall into the hands of thor 
enemy, and, with a fpirit that was truly beftiaV endured 
an imprifonment of three years for nothing but the 4ow in-^ 
dulgences of appetite. There was a deplorable weaknefs^ 
and many difgraceful circumdances attending the deatb 
ef Antony ; but he effe6led it at laft without failing iota 
the eneroy^s hands*. 
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AS we Team from Simonides, my dear Senccio, that'the* 
Trojans were by no means offended at the Corin- 
thians, for joining the confederates in the Grecian war, be- 
caufe the family of Glaucus, their own ally, was originally 
of Corinth, fo neither the Greeks nor the Romans have 
reafon to complain of the academy, which has been equalljr 
favourable to both. This will appear from the lives of 
Brutus and Dion ; for, as one was the foholar of Plato, awd 
the other educated in his principles, they came like wreftlers 
from the fame Paleftrae, to engage in the greeted conflids. 
Both by their conduft, in which there was a great firairarlty, 
confirmed that obfcrvation of their raafter, that ** power 
'*' and fortune muft concur with prudence and juftice, to 
*^* effect any*thing great in a political capacity r" But aS 
Hippomachus, the wrefller, faid, that he could diftinguifli 
his fcholars at a dillance, though they were only carrying 
meat from the market ; fo the fentiments of thofe who have 
had a polite education, muft have a fimilar influence on their 
manners, and give a peculiar grace and propriety to their 
Gondu^. 

Accident, however, rather than defign, g^yea fimilarity 
to the lives of thefe two great men j and both were cut off 
by an untimely death, before they could carry the purpofes, 
which they had purfued with fo much labour, into execu- 
tion. The moft (ingular circumdance attending^ tli^ir 
death was, that both had a divine warning of it, in the ap- 
peaiLance of a frightful fpedtre. There are thofe, indeed, 

who 
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^ho fay^ that no maa in hit fenfe^ ever faw a fpedre ; ttiat 
thefe are- the deluitve viiions of women and children ^ or of 
men whofe iotelle6ls are aSeded by fome infirmity of the 
body : and who believe that their abfurd iiQaginations are 
of divine infpiration. But if Dion and Brutusy men of firm 
and philofophic minds, whofe underftandings were not af* 
feded by any conftitutional infirmity j — if fuch men could 
pay fo much credit to the appearance of fpe^res,. as to give 
an account of them to their friends, I fe.e noreafon why w« 
(hould depart from the opinion of the ancients, that^ men 
had their evil genii, who diflurbed them with fears, and 
diftreffed their virtue, left by a fteady and uniform pur fuit 
of it, they fhould hereafter obtain a happier allotmentthan 
themfelves *. Thefe things, however, I miift refer to ano- 
ther occaiion, and in this twelfth book of parallel lives, of 
which Dion and Brutus are the fubje^s, Lfhall begin withi 
the more ancient. 

After Dionyfius the elder had fei zed the government of 
Sicily, he married the daughter of Hemocrates, a Syr«cu- 
fan. But as the monarchic power was yet but ill eftablifhed, 
Ae had the misfortune to be fo much abufed in her perfon 
by an outrageous fadlion, that {he put an end to her life. 
When Dionyfius was confirmed in liis government, he 
married two wives at the fame time. One was Doris, a native 
of Locris ^ the other Ariftornache, the daughter of Hippa- 
rinus, who was a principal perfon in Syracufe, and colleague 
with Dionyfius, when Vse was firft appointed general of the 
Sicilian forces. It is faid that he married thefe wives on the 
fame day. It is not certain which he enjoyed firft, but he 
was impartial in his kindnefs to them j for both attended 
him at his table, and alternately partook of his bed. As 
Doris had the difadvantage of being a foreigner, the Syra.^ 
cufaiis fought every means of obtaining the preference for 
their countrywoman •, but it was more than equivalent to 
this difadvantage, that (he had the honour of giving Diony- 
fius his eldeft Ion. Ariftomache, on the contrary, was a 
long time barren, though the king was extremely dcfirous 
of having children by her y ^nd put to death the mother of 

. Doris, 

• This is perfcdlly agreeable to the Platonic doArincoi the difiereht 
orders and diipofiiions of the genii. And as Dion and Brutus were both 
great cnthufiails n PlacODifin, tbefrengtb tf Mr faitb i>rDUght thoir 
fpeftrcs before them. 
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Pons, upon a fuppofition that (he had prevented her con^ 
ceptioDS by potions* 

BiOQ, the brother of AriQomache, was well received at 
court ; not only on het account^ but from the reg^ard which' 
Dionyflus had for his merit and abilities : and that prince 
gave his treafurer an order to fupply him with whatever 
XDoaey he wanted 'y but» at the fame time, to keep an ac- 
count of what he received. 

£ut whatever the talents and the virtues of Dion might 
be originally, it is certain that'tkey received thehappieft 
unprovement under the aufpices of Plato*. Surely, the 
gods, in mercy to mankind, fent that divine philofopher from 
Italy to Syracuse, that, through the humane influence of 
tis dodlrine, the fpirit of liberty might once more revive,, 
and the inhabitants of that country be refcued from 
tyrany *. . 

Dion foon became tbf mofi diAibgmfhed of his fcholars* 
To the fertility of his genius, and the excellence of his dif- 
pofitioo, Plato himfelf has given teiiimony f , and he did 
the greateil honour to that tedimony in his life. Fox, 
though he had been educated in feryile principles, under a 
tyrant ; thT>ugh he had been familiarized to dependence on 
l^e one hand, and to th^ indulgence of pomp and luxury, 
9sthe greatcft happine&, on the others yet he was no 
koner aquainted with that philoibphy which points out 
^ road to virt«t, thaa- hi# whole foul caught the entfiu-- 
fiafm^ and, with the £mplicity of a young man, wh<^ 
judges of the difpoiitions of others by his own, he concluded 
that Plato^s led ures would have the fame effed on Diony- 
sus : for this reafon he folicited, and at length perfuaded, 
the tyrant to hear him.. When Plato was admitted, the 
difcourfe turned on virtue in general. Afterwards they 
eame to fortitude in particular y and Plato made it appear, 
^hat tyrants have, of all men,^.thc ieaft pretence to that virtue., 
jui^ice was the next topic ^ and when Plato alTerted the 
Ijappinefs-^ of the juft, and the wretched condition of the 
^njuft, the tyrant was (luag y and being unable to anfwer 
ki« arguments, he expreffed his^ refentmcnt againft thofc 
who feemed to liAen to him with pleafure. At laA he was 

extremely 

*P!ato ID his, fcvcnth letter, fays, " When I explair.cd the prjnci-. 
*' pits of philoiophy and humanity to D on, I little thought that I was. 
* infenfibly opening a way to the fubvtrlion of tyranny |'* 

t PlaiQ, ibif . 
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extremely exafperated, and aiked the philofoplier what ba^ 
iinefs he had in Sicilj. Plato anfwered, **' That he came- 
'• to feek an honcft man."—'* And fo, then,'* replied the 
tyrant, ** it feems you have loft your labour." Dion was* 
in hopes that his anger would have ended here \ but while 
Plato was hafVing to be gone, he conveyed him aboard a^ 
galley, in which Pollis, the. Lacedemonian, was returning 
to Greece. Dionytius urged Pollis either to put Plato to- 
death in his paiTage, or, at leail, to fell him as a Have : 
" For, according to his awn maxim," faid he, ** this man' 
" cannot be unhappy j ajuft man, he fays, muft be happy 
'* in a ftate of flavcry, a« well as in a ftate of freedom " 
Pollis, therefore, carried him to w£gina, and- fold him 
there*. For the people of that plafce, being at war with 
the Athenians, had made a decree, that whatever Athenian' 
was taken on their coaft, heihould be fold. Dion, notwith* 
i^anding, retained his intereft with DionyiiuSy had coa- 
fiderableemployments, and was fentambaifador to Carthage. 
Dionyfius had* an high efteem for him, and he, therefoie^ 
permitted him to fpeak his f^ntiments with freedom* An 
indanceof thiswehavein the retoit be made on thetyrant^s 
ridiculing the government of Gclo, *' Gelo," faid Dionyiiuf 
** is {Ge/os) the laughing /lock of Sicily." While others*' 
admired and applauded this witticifm, Dion anfwered^ 
•* You obtained the crown by being trufted on Gelo's ac-^ 
^ count, who reigned with great humanity ^ but you hav» 
^ reigned' in fuch a manner, that, for your fi^ke, no 
" man will be trufted. hereafter. Gelo made riibn^rchy 
" appear the bcft of govemmehts j but you- have con* 
*' vinced us that it is the worft." Dlonyiius had three 
children by Doris,, and four by Ariftomache, whereof two 
were daughters, Sophrofyne and Arete. The former of 
thefe was married, to his eldeft fon, DionyGus ; the latter to 
her brother Thearides -y and after his death, to her uncle 
Dion. In the laft illnefs of Dionyfius, Dion would have 
applied to him in behalf i>f the children ^f- Ariftomacbe^ 
but the phyficians were beforehand with him. They wanted 
to ingratiate themfelves with his fuccelTor ^ and when he 
aiked for a deeping dofe, Timseus tells us, they g9ve him fo 
•ffedual a one, that he awaked no more. 

When his fon Dionyfius came to the throne, in the firft 
eouncil that he held, Dion fpoke with fo much propriety oa 

the 

• Foi- twenty pounds* • 
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tKe prefent Aate of afFairs, and on the meafures which ought 
ta be ta^cn, that the reft appeared to be mere children in 
undeifianding. By the freedom of his councils, he expofed, 
ia afirong light , the Qavifli principles o£ th^fe, who, through 
a timorous difingenuity, advifed fuch meafures as they 
thought would pleafe their prince, rather than fuch a^ 
might advance his intereil. But what alarmed them mod, 
was the fteps he propofed to take with regard to the impendf 
ing war with Carthage 5 'for he offered either to go in pcr>- 
fon to Carthage, and fettle an honourable peace with the 
Carthaginians, or, if the king were rather inclined for war, 
to lit out and maintain fifty gallics at his own expence. 

Bionyiius was pleafed with the magnificence of his fpirit j 
but the courtiers felt that it made them appear little. They 
,agretd that, at all events, Dion was to be crufhed, and they 
^ared no calumay that malice could fuggeftv They repre»- 
ieated to the king, that he certainly meant to make himfeif 
mailer by fea, and by that means to obtain the kingdom for 
his.fifter's children. There was, moreover, another and 
an obvious caixfe o£ their hatred, to him, in the referve of 
his manners, and the fobriety of his life. They led the young., 
and iiUeducated king through -every fpecies of debauchery, 
%ht (hamelefs pandars to his wrong dire£led paflions. Yet)^ 
while folly rioted, tyranny flept : its rage was difiblved ia 
^e atdoiir of youthful indulgences,, as iron is foftened ia\ 
the fire ;. and that kmty which the Sicilians could not tx^ 
ped from the virtue of their prince,, they found in his wcak- 
oefs. Thus the reins of that monarchy, which Dionyfius 
vainly called Adamantine, fell gradually, from the loofe 
and difiblute hand that held them. This young prince, it 
K faid, would continue the fcene of intoxication for ninety 
days without intermiilion j during which time nofoberper- 
foQ was admitted to his court, where all was idrunkeonefs 
and buffoon ry, revelry and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no tafte for. thefe enjoy- 
ments, was a thing of courCe. And, as he refufed to par- 
tak« with them in their vices, they refolved to flrip him of 
his virtues. To thefe they gave the names of fuch vicesas 
are fuppofed in fome degree to refemble.thtm. His gravity 
of manners they called pride; his freedom of fpe.ech, m- 
folence 5 his declining to join in their licentioufnefs, con- 
tempt. It h true, there was a natural baughtinefs in his 

deportment y 
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deporfment ; and an afperity that was unfocia'ble and difi> 
cult of accefs ; fo that it is not to be wondered if he found' 
ao ready admilHon to the ears of a young king, already 
fpoUed by flattery. Maay, even of his own particular 
friends, who admired the integrity and generoiity of hit 
heart, could not but condemn thofe forbidding manners, 
which were fo ill-adapted to foci^l and political intercourfe : 
«nd Plato himfelf, when he wrotre to him fome time after, 
warned hitn, as it were by the fpirit of prophecy, To guard 
againjl that aujlority which is the companion of folitude *v 
However, the necefiity of the times, and the feeble (late of | 
the monarchy, rendered it necefiary for the king, though 
contrary to his inclination, to retain him in the highefl ap- 
poiniments \ and this Dion himfelf very -well knew. 

As he was willing to impute the irregularities of Diony- 
fius to Ignorance and a bad education, he endeavoured to 
engage him in a courfe of liberal lludies, and to give him 
a taile for thofe fciences which, have a tendency to mord 
improvement. By this means he hoped that he fhould in- 
duce him to think of virtue without difguil, and at length 
la embrace its precepts with pleafurc. The young Diony- 
fius was not naturally the word of princes \ but his father 
•being- apprehenfive ^hat if his mind were improved by 
fcicnce, and the converfation of wife and virtuous men, he- 
might fome time or other think of depriving htm of his 
kingdom, kept him in dofe coninement ; where, through 
igtwrance, and want of other employment, he amufed him* 
felf with making little chariots, candledicka^ wooden chairs, 1 
and tables. His father, indeed, was Sp fufpicious of all 
mankind, and fo wretchedly timorous^ that he would not 
fuffer a barber to (have him, but had his halt liiiged off | 
with a live coal by one of his own attendants. Neither his 
brother nor his fon were admitted into his chamber in their 
own clothes, but were fiift ftripped and escamined by the 
centinels, and after that were obliged ta put on fuch clothes 
as were provided for them. When his brother Leptines 

was 

* <i 2t aviethm iffifitx l^mtifi. Literally Haughttnep Ines mia tf' 
fame rwff tvitk Joiitude. Thi» is towards the end of Plato's fourth 
letter. It is preceded by a tine poUtical precept, viz. that the coro- , 
pUifancc which produces popularity, is the fource of the greatefl pjc-j 
r^tiohs in govertimeiitk . 
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^as once deicribing the fituation of a place, he tookafpear 
from one of the guards to trace the plan, upon which 
Dionyfius was extremely offended, and caufed the foldier 
who had given up his fpear to be put to death. He was 
afraid^ he faid, of the fenfe and fagacity of his«£rtends ', be- 
caufe be knew they mud think it more eligible to govern 
than to obey. He flew Marfyas, whom he had advanced 
to a confiderable military command, merely becaufe Marfyas 
dreamed that he killed him ^ for he concluded that this 
dream by night was oecafioned by fome ilmllar fuggeftion 
of the day. Yet even this timorous and fufpicious wretch 
was offended with Plato, becaufe he would not allow him 
to be the moft valiant man in the world. 

When Dion, as we have before obfervcd, conijdered 
that the irregularities of young Dionyfius were chiefly owing 
*to his want of education, he exhorted him earneilly to apply 
himfelf to ftudy *, and by all means to fend for Plato, the 
prince of philofophers. into Sicily. *' When he comes," 
faidlie, '' apply to him without lofs of time. Conformed 
'^ by his precepts to that divine examplar of beauty and 
^* perfection, which called the univerfe from confufion into 
*' order, you will at once fecure your own happinefs, and 
** the happinefs of your people. The obedience they now 
•" render you througli fear, by your juilice and moderation 
'^^ you will improve to a principle of filial duty ^ and of 
'* a tyrant, you will become a king. Fear and force, and 
** iieets and armies, are not, as your father called them^ 
*' the adamantine chains of government ^ but that atten- 
** tion, that affcdion, that refped, which juilice and good- 
** nefs for ever draw after them. Thefe are the milder, 
^' bat the (Ironger bonds of empire, fitfides, it is furely 
*^ a difgrace for a prtnce, who in all the c^ircumflances of 
*^ figure and appearance is diflinguifhed from the people, 
*^ not to rife above them at the fame time, in the fuperio- 
•" rity of his convcrfation, and the cultivation of his mind." 

As I>k)n frequently folicited the king on this fubjc 61, and 
>occaiionally repeated fome of Plato's arguments, he con- 
ceived at length a violent ini:lination to hear him difcourfe. 
-He therefore fent feveral letters 'of Invitation to him at 
Athens, which were feconded by the entreaties of Dion. 
The Pythagorean philofophers in Italy requefled, at the 
fame time, that he would undertake the diredion of this 
young prince^ whofe mind was mifguided by power, and 

reclaim 
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teclaim him by the folid counfels of philofopby. Rato, a* 
he owns himfelf, was auiamed to be a philofophcr in theoryi 
and not in practice ^ and flattering himielf that if he couU 
re6lify the mind of the prince, he might, by the fame means, 
remedy the diforders of the kingdom, he yielded to theic 
requeil. 

The enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteration in 
Dionyfius, advifed him to recall from exile one Philiftus, 
who was, indeed, a man of learning *y but employed his 
talents in defence of the defpotic policy ; and this man they 
intended to fet in oppofition to Plato and his philofophy. 
Philitlus, from the beginning, had been a principal infbu- 
nent in promoting the monarchic government, and kept 
the citadel, of which he was governor, a long time for that 
party. It is faid that he had a private commerce with the 
mother of the elder Diotiyfius, and that the tyrant himfelf 
^as not ignorant of it. Be this as it may, Leptines, who 
liad two daughters by a married woman^ whom he hadde- 
4>auched, gave one of them in marriage to Philiflus ^ but 
this being done without confulting Dioayfius, he was of- 
fended ^ imprifoned Leptines^s nuflrefs, and banlihed Phi* 
iidus. The latter fled to his friends at Adria, where, it is 
probable, he compofedthe greateft part of his hiflory *} for 
•he did not return to Sicily during the reign of that Diony- 
fius. After his death^ as we have obferved, Dion's enemies 
occaiioned him to be recalled. His arbitrary principles 
^ere fuitable for their purpofe, and he began to exercife 
them immediately on his return. * 

At the fame time calumnies and impeachments agaioft 
Dion, were, a» ufual, brought to the king. He was ac- 
•cufed of holding a private correfpondence with Theodoles 
and Heraclides, for the fubv^erfion of the monarchy y and, 
indeed it is probable, that he entertained fome hopes from 
the arrival of Plato, of leilening the exceflive power of 
Dionyfius, or, at leaft, of making him moderate and c- 
-qultable in the ufe of ir. Beiides, if he contiQue4 obHi- 
nate, and were not t6 be reclaimed, he was determined to 
depofe him, and reflore the commonwealth t<f the Syracu- 
fans J for he preferred even the popular form of govern- 
ment to an abfolute monarchy, where a well-re^ul^ted aii- 
ilocracy could not be procured. 

Sack 

♦ He wrotethchlftoricsof Egypt, Srcilr, and the reign of Dionf- 
%'lUi8, Cicero calls him the Petty Thucydidcs ; I^tifillus TLu ydidet* 
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Such was the ftate of affairs when Plato came into Sicily. 
At firft he was received with the greateft appearance of 
kindnefs, and he was conveyed fropa the coaCl in one of the 
king's mod fplendid chariots* Even Diooyiius himfelf 
facrificed to the gods in acknowledgment of his fafe arrival, 
and of the honour and happinefs they had by that means 
conferred on his kingdom. 1 he people had the greateft 
hopes of a fpeedy reformation. They obferved an unufual 
decorum in the entertainments at court, and a fobriety ia 
the c«ndu^ of the courtiers ', while the king anfwered all 
to whom he gave audience in a very obliging manner. The 
defire of learning and the Audy of philofophy were become 
i;eneral ^ and the feveral apartments of the royal palace 
were like fo many fehools of geometricians, full of the duft 
in which the fludents defcribe their mathematical figuret. 
Not long after this, at a folemn facriiice in the citadel, 
when the herald prayed, a« ufual, for the long continuance 
of the government^ Dionyfius is faid to have cried, " How 
-'' long will you continue to curfe me ?" This was an in-> 
expreffible Qiortification to Philiftus and his party ; if Pla- 
to, faid they, has already made fuch a change in the king, 
his influence in time will be irrefiftible. 

They now no longer made their attacks on Dion fepji- 
Tately, or in private. They united in exclaiming againft 
him, that he had fafcinated the king with 'the deluiions of 
eloquence and philofophy^ in-order to obtaia the kingdom 
•for his fiRer's children. They repreiented it^as a matter 
4>f the greateft indignity, that after the whole force of the 
Athenians had vainly invaded Sicily, and wert vanquished 
, and deftroyed, withput io much as being able tq take Syra- 
xufe, they ihould now,, by means of one fophid, overturn 
the Empire of Dionyfius. It was with indignation they 
beheld the deluded monarch prevailed on by his infinua- 
4ions to part with his gua^rd of ten thoufand fpearmen, to 
^ive up a.navy of four hundred galleys, to diiband an army 
i>f ten thoufand horfe, and many times that number of foot, 
in order that he might purfue an ideal happinefs in the 
academy, and amuTe himfelf svith theorems of geometry, 
while the fubflantiat enjoyments of wealth and power were 
left to Dion and the children of Ariiiomache. 

By means of thefe fuggeftions, Dion firfl incurred the 
Xttfpicion, and (bon after the open difpleafure of Dionyfius. 
Ji letter of Us was likevvife iote,icepted, and privately 

carxfed 
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carried to the king. It was ad^refTed to the Carthagiriian 

agents, and direfted tbcm not to have their audience of the 

king concerning the concluiion of the peace, unlefs he were 

prefent, and then every iking fhoald be fettled as they 

wifhed. Timaeus informs us, that after Dionyiius had 

(howed this letter to Philiflus, and confulted him upoa it, 

he over-reached Dion by a pretence of reconciliaition, atid 

told hira, th^t he was defirous their good underftanding 

might be renewed. After this, as he was one day walking 

alone with him by the wall of thexaHle, near the fea, he 

fhowed him the letter, , and accufed him of confpi ring with 

the Carthaginians againCl htm. When Dion ailtempted to 

fpeak in his own defence, Dionyiius refufed to hear him 5 

and having forced him on bo»rd a veffcl, which lay there 

for the purpofe^ commanded tlie Tailors to fet him afliore is 

Jtaly. 

When this was publicly linown, it was generally con- 
deraned as tyrannical and cruel. The court was in diitre^ 
for the ladies of Dion's family^ but the citizens received 
frefh courage from the event ; for they were in hopes tbat 
the odium which it would bring upon Dionyiios^ and the 
general difcontent that his government' occaBoned, might 
contribute to bring about a revoltition. Dionyfius per- 
ceived this with fome anxiety 5 and thinking it necedary 
to pacify the women, and the reft of Dion's friends, he told 
them, that he was not gone into exile, but only fent outot 
the way for a time, that his obftinacy might not draw upon 
him a heavier punifhment. He alfo allowed his friends 
two (hips, that they* might convey to hitn, in Peloponaefas, 
a^s much of his tr^afure, and as many of his fervants, as 
they fhould think fit ^'for Dion was a man of con(iderab)e 
property, and little inlFerior to the king in wealth or mag- 
nificence. The moft valuable part of his effedis, together 
with prefents from the ladies and others of his acqaaiat- 
ance, his friends conveyed to himj and the fplendor of his 
fortune gained him great refpe6t among the Greeks. At 
the fame time, they conceived a high idea of the power of 
the tyrant, when an exile from his kingdom could make 
fuch an appearance. 

Dionyfius now removed Plato into the citadel^ under 
colour of kindnefs ) but in reality to fet a guard upon him, 
lefl he fhould follow Dion, and proclaim to the world how 
injurioufly he had been treated. 

As 
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As wild beads become teme and tra£lable by tirp, To the 
tyrant, by frequent canverfation with the philbfopher, 
began at laf^ to conceive an a£Fe£lion for him j yet even 
that affection had foraethingy pf the tyrant in it j for he 
required of Plato, in return, that he fhould exclufively 
toafine hi« regard and admiration to him. On condition 
that he would prefer his friendlbip to that of Dion, he 
was willing to give up the whole admin iilration into hlg 
hands. ~ This extravagant aiFedion gave Plato no fmall 
trouble ;' for it was accompanied with petulance and jea- 
loufy, as the love which fubfilU between tbe different 
fexes has its quarrels and reconciliations* He expreiTcd- 
the ftrongeft defire to become Plato's fcholar, and to pro- 
ceed in the ftudy of philofophy^ but he_exprefftd it with 
reluftance in the prefence of thofe who wanted to divert 
him from his purpofe, and Teemed as if he was In purfult 
of foHKthing he ought to be aOiamed of. 

As a war broke out about this time, he foundit necef- 
fary to difmifs Plato j but he promifed him, before his 
departure^ to reca>l Dion the enfuing fummer : however, 
he did ribt keep his protiiife, but made the war he was 
engaged in his apology, and remitted to him the produce 
of his eftate. At the fame time he defired Plato to ac- 
quiefbe in his apology, alTuring him that he would fend 
for Dion on the commencement of the peace j and he en- 
treated, in the mean while, that Dion would be peaceable^ 
a,nd not fay or do any thing that might hurt his character 
among the Greeks. This Plato endeavoured to effe£l, by 
keeping Dion in the acadeooy in purfuit of phiiofophy. 

At Athens, Dion lived with an acquaintance, whofe 
name was Callipjjus, But a piece of pleafure-grpun'd, 
which he purchafed, he gave, on his departure, to Sp.eu- 
fippus, with whom he bad mofl ufually con-verfed. Speu- 
fippus, ^as Timon, in his poem* called Sy//iSf informs us, 
iwas a fa<;ttious companion, and had a turn for raillery^ 
-and Plato Was defiroils that Dion's feverity o/ manners 
«3;gKt be foftened by the pleasantry of his converfation. 
When Plato exhibited a chorus * of boys at Athens, Dion 
took upon hirofclf the management, and defrayed the 
expence. Plato was defirous that this, muiuficeuce might 
procure him^popjularity, and oii that account he readily 
/gave up the honour of condudiug. the aflair himfelf. 

Vot. V. M Dioa 

* This w(i«a dramatic 'entertain in eot, exhihi&ed wUh.gteat expeace 
-an4./))agnLAcence on the feall of i&a:chu9. 
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Dion Hkewife vifited other cities, and converfcd wUh- 
thc principal ftatefmen, by whom he wss publicly cnter- 
'tained. In bis manners there was now no longer any 
tfiing pompous or affeded ; there was nothing that fa- 
voured of the diflblutc luxury of a tyrant's court j his 
behaviour was modeft, difcreet, and manly ^ and his phi- 
lofophical difcourfes were learned and ingenious. This 
procured him popular favour and public honours ^ and 
the LiicedemonianSy without regard to the refentment of 
DtonyfiuSy though at that very time they bad received 
fuccours from him a^aind the Thcbans, made .him free, 
of 'their city. We are told that Dion accepted an invita- 
tion from Ptoeodorus, the Megarenfian, who was a roan of 
confiderable power and fortune ^ and when be found hU 
door crowded with people on buiinefs, and that it was 
difficult to have accefs to him, he faid to his friends, who 
cxpreffed their diffatisfaftion on the occaQon, ** Why 
*^ (hould this affront us ? we dijd this, and more th^n thi$, 
*' at Syracufe." 

Dion's popularity in Greece toon excited £be jealoufy 
of Dionyfius, who therefore flopped his remittances, an(l 
put his e flat e in the hands of his own Rewards. How^ 
ever, that his reputation might not fuffer, through Plata'i 
xneans, amongft the philofophets, he retained a number 
of learned men in his court ; ^nd being defirous to out- 
ihine them all in difputatipn, be frequently Was under a 
neceflity of introducipg, without the lead propriety, the 
arguments he had learnt from Plato. He now wiCbed for 
that philofopher again, and repented that he bad fo ill 
'availed bimfelf of his in(iru6lion<s. 'Like a tyrant, there- 
fore, whofe deiir^s, l^oweyer extravagant, are immedi* 
ately to be complied with, he was violently bent on recall- 
ing him. To effeift this, he thought of every expedient, 
and at length prevailed on Archytas, and the reft of the 
Pythagorean philofpphers, to pledge thcmfelvcs for the 
performance of his promifes, and to perfuade him to re^ 
turn to Sicily J for it ^was Plato that firft introduced thofc 
philofophers to Dionyfius. 

On their pa£t,.they (ent Archidetuus to Plato, and Dio- 
nyfius, ^t the fame time, fent fome gallies, with feveral 
of bis friends to join in their requeft. The tyrant, like- 
Vrife, wrote to him, and told^^him, in plain terms, that 
I)ion rouft expe£l no favour from him, if Plato fhould not 
fomt into Sjcily> but upon his arrival; he might depend 

on 
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t)n every thing he cieiired. Dion was alfo folicited by his 
fifter and wife to prevail with Plato to gratify the tyrant, 
that he might no longer have an apology for the feverity 
of his treatment. Plato, therefore, as he fays himfelf| 
fet fail the third time for Sicily : 

To brave Charybdts* dreadful gulf once more f * 

His arrival was not only a iatisfaftion to Bionyfius, but 
to all Sicily ^ the inhabitants of which did not fail 
to implore the gods, that Plato might overcome Philiftus, 
and that the tyranny might expire under the influence of 
his pbilofophy. Plato was in high favour with the wo- 
men in particular, and with Dionyiius he had fuch credit, 
as no other perfon could boa (I ^ for he was allowed to 
come to him without being featched. When Ariftippus, 
the Cyrenean, obferved, that the king frequently offered 
Plato money, and that Plato as conftantly refufed it : he 
faid, " That Dionyfius was liberal without danger of ex« 
"' haufting his treafury : for to thofe who wanted, and 
^' would take money, he was fparing in his offers ) but 
*^ profufe where he knew it would be refufed/^ 

After the firft civilities were over, Plato took an op« 
portunity to mention Dion ^ but the tyrant put him ott^ 
till, at la ft, expoftulations and animdGties took place. 
Thefe, hpwever, Dionyfius was induftrious to conceal, 
and endeavoured to bring over Plato from the intereft of 
Dion, by repeated favours and fludied civilities. The 
philofopher, on the other hand, did not immediately pub- 
Hih his perfidy, but diffembled his refentment. While 
things were thus circumftanced, Helicon of Cyzicus, one 
of Plato^s followers, foretold an eclipfe of. the fun ^ and 
as it happened according to his prediction, the king, in 
adnniration of his learnings rewarded him with a talent 
of filver. Upon this Arillippus, jelling arooQg the reft 
of the philofophers, told them, he had fomething extra* 
ordinary, likewife, to prognoAicatc. Being entreated to 
make it known, ** I forefce," faid he, " that in a ftrort time, 
*' there will be a quarrel between Dionyfius and Plato." 
Soon after this, Dionyfius fold Dion^s eftate, and con- 
verted the money to his own ufe. Plato was removed 
from his apartmefat in the palace gardens, and placed 
within the purlieus of the guards, who had long hated. 

Ml and 
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and even fougjlit to kill hini, on a fuppofition that be ad- 
vi fed the tyrant to lay dovvn Lis government, and difband 
bis army. 

• Archytas, wbo bad engaged for Plato's fafcty, wbcn 
he underflood bis danj^^r, fent a galley to demand bim > 
and the tyrant, to palliate bis enmity, previous to bis de- 
parture, made pompous entertainments. -At one of them, 
however, he coi^ld not help fa>ing, " I fuppofe, Plato, 
** when you return to your companions in the academy, 
** my faults will often be the ruL)}eCt of your converfa- 
** tldn." ** I hope,'* anfvrered Plato, " we (ball never be 
'* fo much at a lofs for fubjefVs, in the academy, as to 
** talk of you.*' Such are the circumftanccs which have 
been x^entioned concerning Plato's departure j but they 
are not perfeft'y confident with Plato's own account. 

Dionbeiagoffcnded,' not only with thefe things, but with 
fome ii^teUigence he bad before received concerning his 
tKife, which is alluded to in Plato's letter to Dionyfius, 
openly declared himfelf bis enemy. The affair ;was this. 
Piato on his return to Greece, was deiircd by Dionyfius- 
privately to confult Dion, whether he would b? averfe to 
bis wife's marrying another man ^ for there was a report, 
"whether true, or the invention of his enemies, that his, 
matrimonial (^ate was not agreeable to bim, and that there 
was a coolnefs betwixt him and Arete. After Plato bad 
(^onfulted J)ion on the affair, he wrote to Dionyfius, and. 
though be fp»ke in plain terxps of other matters, he men- 
tioned this in a n^anncr that could only be intelligible ta 
the king. He told hiu), that he had talked with Dion oo 
the buHnefs, and that he would certainly refent it if any 
fuch attempt were md.de. 

While any profpe£l of an accominodation remained, 
Dionyfius took no further Heps in the affair ^ but when 
that profpedl was gone, and Plato once more had left, 
Sicily in difpleafure, be coippelled Arete to marry Ti- 
mocrates j and in this indance, he fell (hort even of the. 
jullice and lenity of his father. When Philoxenus, 
who had married his fifler Thcfle, was declared his enemy, 
and fled through fear out of^bicily, Dionyfius fent for his 
fider, and rcpi cached her with being privy to her buf- 
band's.crcape, without letting bim know it, Thefte an- 
fwer^d, without ftar or hefitation, "Do you think me, 
** IJionyftus, fo bad a wife, oir fo weak a woman, that 
•** if I bad kon\\a of my hufhandl* flight, I would not 

*' have 
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** have accompanied him, and fhared in the worft of his 
y fortunes ? Indeed I was ignorant of it. And I affure 
** you, that I (hould efteem it a higher honour to be called 
*^ the wife of Philoxenus the exile, than the iifter of Dio- 
*' nyfius the tyrant ?" The king, it is faid, adilnired her 
fpirited anfwer 5 and the Syracufatis honoured her fo tnuch, 
that {he retained her princely retinue after the diflblution 
of the tyranny j and the citizens, by public decree, attend- 
ed the folemnity of her funeral. This is a dlgrellion, but 
it may have its ufe. 

Dion, now, thought of nothing but war. Plato, how- 
ever, was againft it j partly on account of the hofpitable 
favours he had received from Dionyllus, and' partly be- 
caufe of the advanced age of Dion. Spcufiopus, and the- 
reft of his friends, on the other hand, encouraged him 
to refcue froni llavery his native Sicily, that ilretched 
forth her hands towards hrm, and would certainly receive 
hiih with pvtry eXprefiion. of joy.. Speui5ppus, When he 
attended Plato into Skily, had mixed more with the peo- 
ple, and learnt their fetitiments with regard to the goverrf- 
aneiit. At firft, i'nd'eed, they were teferved, and fuf- 
peft'ed him for an "emiffary of the tyrant's : but by de- 
grees, ht' obtained their confidence. In (htfrt, ft Was the 
Voice, the prayer of the people, that'Droti Would Come, 
though without either army or iiavy, to theit relief, and 
lend thefti 6nly his name and his prefence ^garnft the ty- 
rant. Dion was^ncouraged by thefe repre fen tat ions j and 
the more effedually to conceal his* intentions, he raifed 
•what forces he was able by means of his friends. He 
was aflifted in this by many ftat'efhien andphilbfdphers, 
amongft whom vVas Endemus, the Cyprian (dn occafioti 
of whofe death Ariftotle wrote his dialogue on the foul), 
and Timonides- the Leucadian. Thefe engaged in his 
rntered' Mihds the TheiTalian, who was ikilkd in divina'* 
tion, and had been his fellow-academician. But of alt 
thofe wiiom the tyrant had banifhed, which were no fewer 
than a thoufand, no more than twenty-five gave in their 
names for the fervice. The reft, for want of fpirit, 
•would not engage in' the caufe. The general rendezvous 
■was in the ifland of Zacynthus ; and here, when the lit- 
tle array was alTembled, it did not amount to eight hun- 
dred men^. But they were men who had fignalized 

M 3- themfelvcs 

• Diodorus enlarges with great propriety^on the extraordinary fpi- 
rit and fuii-cefs of this enterpnfe... 
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themfelves tn the greateft engagements ; they were la 
ptrfedt diicipline, and inured to hard(hip ^ in courage 
and condu6l they had no fdperiors in the army ; in (hort, 
they were fuch men as were likely/ to fervc the caufe of 
Dion, in animating, by their example; thofe who came 
to his ilandard in' Sicily. 

Yet thcfe men, when they underdood that thc^'wcre 
to he led ag&inil Dionyfius were difheartened, and con« 
demneB the rafh refentment oF Dion ^ the confequence of 
which they looked upon as certain ruin. Nor were they 
lefs offended with their commanders and thofe who had 
enlided them, becaufe they had concealed the delign of 
the fervice. ' But when Dion, in a public fpeech, after 
ihowing them the feeble (late of Dionyiius's government, 
told them, that he confidered them rather as fo many ofH- 
ters whom he carried to head the people of Sicily, already 
prepared to revolt, than as private men ^— and vthen 
Alcimenes, who, in birth and reputation, was the grinci' 
pal man in Aehia, had concurred in the addrefs of Oiodi 
and joined in the expedition, they then were fatisfied. 

It was now about midfummer, the Etefian winds * pre- 
vailed at fea, and the moon was at the full, when Dion 
prepared a magnificent facrlfice to Apollo, and marched 
in pfocefllon to the temple, with his men under arms. 
After the facrifice, he gave them a feaft in the race-ground 
of the Zacynthians. They were aftoniChed at the (quan- 
tity of gold and filver plate that was exhibited on this oc« 
cafion, fo far above the ordinary fortunes of a private 
man ^ and they concluded, that a perfon • of fuch opulence' 
would not| at a late period of life, expofe himfelf to dan- 
gers, without a fair profpe6l of fuccefs, and the certain 
fupport of friends. After the ufual prayers and libations 

- the 

• Thefe winds blew rcjrularly at a certaip feafon of the year. Strabo 
fotnetimes calU thera>eaift, and ibmctiines aonh winds; but to convey 
Dion from Zacynthus to PachynuF, they muR have blawn from the taft. 
Plicy makes the Ettfian winds the fame as the north-eaft wind, jifuih 
in eefate media mutat namen^ et Eteftat 'vacatur* Hift. Nat, 1. xviii. cap. 
34.'' He tells ufl, when the winds begin, xviii, Calend, Augufii, £gyf*9 
tiquilo occidit matuti/iOf Birfmrumque Prodromi f lotus iticif>iunt, ibid. J. 
xviii. c. 28. And when ttiey end ; Dcoimo Sexto Calend, OUt^b, ^^yp-» 
Siica, quuw tenet 'oirgd, exoritur matutinot Elefta que dtjinunt-^ ib. 1* xvii:. 
cap. 31. '1 bus it feemp, that they laft about two months, (Pliny in 
another place fays forty days, 1. ii. chap. 47.) and the leiiet cf fuch 
^aies in that feafon is plainly provitjcntial, Ariftotlc accounts for theak 
From the convexity of the caxth^. 
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the nrOoa was eclipfed. This was nothing Ilrange to I)ion, 
who knew the variations of the edi'pticy and that this de- 
fe^ion of the moon's light was 'caufed by the interpofitioh 
of the earth between her and' the fun. • But as the foldiers 
Were troubled about it, Mfltas, the diviner,' took ' upon 
him to give it a proper tuifn, and afiured/them, that it por- 
tended the fudden obfcortty of fomething that was at pre- 
fent glorious \ that this gldt'ious object could be no other 
than Dionyfius, whofe luflref would be extinguiihed on their 
arrival in Sicily. Thitf interpfttation he communicated 
in as public a manner as poffible : but from the prodigy -of 
the bees f , a fwarm of which fettled on the (lern of Dion's 
(hip, he intimated to his friends his appreheniions that the 
great affairs, which Dhn ^as then profecuting, after ddu- 
Vifhing a while, would come to nothing. Dionyfius too, 
they faid, had many prodigies on this occafion. An eagle 
fnatched a javelin from "one of his guards, and, after fljr- 
ing aloft with it, dropt it in the fea. The waters of the 
fea, at the f6ot of the citadel, were frefh for one whole 
day, as plainly appeared to every one that taAed fihem. 
He bad pigs^rrowed perfeA in all their other parts, but 
withoiit t^tsir The diviners interpreted this as an omen 
of rebellion and revolt : the people, they faid, would no 
longer give ear to the mandates of the tyrant. The 
fr^^hnefs of the fea- water imported, that the Syracufans, 
after their harfh and fevere treatment, woulJ enjoy milder 
and better times. The eagle was the minifter of Jove, 
and the javelin an eniign of power and government i thus 
the father of the gods had delb'ned the overthrow and abo- 
Ihion'of the tyranny. Thcfe things we have from Thco- 
pompus* 

Dion's foldiers were conveyed in two tranfports, Thefe 
were accompanied by another fmaller vefiel, and two more 
of thirty oars» £efide the arms of thofe who attended 
him, he took with him two thoufand (hields, a large quan- 
tity of darts and javelins, and a coniiderable fupply of 
provifions, that nothing might be wanting in 'the expedi- 
tion -f for ^hey put off to the main fea, becaufe they did 
not think it fafe to coaft it along, being informed, that 
-Philiftus was Rationed off J2pygia» to watch their mo- 
tions. Having failed with a gentle wind about twelv-e 

M 4 days, 

-)■ This fupcrftition prevailed no kfs amongil the Romans than a** 
mongft the Greeks. See the Life of Brutus. 
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ilayj, on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus, a pro^ 
iDontory in Sicily. There the pilot advifed Dion to land 
his men immediatelv ^ for if they once doubled the c«pe, 
they inij^ht continue at Tea a long time before they could 
have a gale from the foutlf at that feafon of the year B.ut 
Dion, who was afraid of making a defcent too near the 
enemy, and chofe rathe? to make good his landing ia 
fome remoter part of the ifland, doub'Cd the cape not* 
-withftanding. They had not failed far before a Rroog^ 
^ale from the north, and a high fea, drove them quite off 
Sicily, At the fame time there was a violent llorm of 
thunder and lightning *, for it was about the riling of Arc- 
turus \ and it was accompanied with fucli dreadful rains, 
and the weather was in every refpe£l fo tempelluous, that 
the affrighted failors knew not where they were, till they 
found themfelves driven, by the violence uf the (!orm, to 
Cercina on the eoaft of Africa, 7 his craggy xfland was 
furroundcd with fuch dangerous rocks, that they narrowly 
efcaped being dafhed to pieces ^ but by working hard 
with their pol^s^ they kept clear, with much difficulty, tilt 
the (lorm abated. 1 hey were then informed by a veffel^ 
which accidentally came up with them, that tbey were at 
the head of what is called the Great Syrtis *. In this hor« 
ril^Ie iituation, they were further diflieartened t>y finding 
themfelves becalmed > but, after beating about for fome 
time, a gale fprung up fuddenly from the fouth. On this 
unexpe^ed change, as the wind increafed upon them» 
ihey made all their fail, and, imploring the aflidance of 
the gods, once more put off to fea in queft of Sicilju Af- 
ter an cafy paff^ige of five days, they arrived at IVlinoa, 
a ii^all townHu Sicily f. belcnging. to- the Carthaginians. 
Syhalus t, a friend of Dion's, was then governor of the 
'place; and as he knew not t.hat this little fleet belonged 
to Dion, he attempted to prevent the landing of his men» 
The foldiers leapt oat of the velT^rls in arms, but killed 
none that oppofed them ; for Dion, on account of his 
friendflup with Synalus, had forbidden ihem. However, 
they ran in one body with the fugitives into the town, and 
thus made themfelves maftcrs of it. "When Dion and the 
governor met, mutual fsllut at iocs paikd between them, and 

* the 

♦ Not far frnm Tiipoly. 

•f" On the South coaft. 

^ Qkodcrtts' ca^Is him Pyralus» 
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tfic former reflored him his town unjiurt. Synalus, in re- 
torn, entertained his toldiers, and fupplled him with ne- 
ceftarics. 

It happenc'A'that Dfonyfius, a little before this, had 
failed with eighty fhips for Italy ; and this abfence of his, 
gave them no fmtll encouragement j infomiich, that when 
Dion invited his men to refrefh themfelves for fome time, 
after their fatigues at fea, they thought of nothing, but 
znaking a proper ufe of the prefent- moment, and called 
upon him, with 6ne voice, to lead them to ISyracufe : he 
therefore left his ufelefs arms and baggage with Synalus, 
and, having engaged, him to tranfmtt them to him at a 
proper opportunity, marched for Syracufe. Two hundred 
of the Agrigentioe cavalry, who inhabited the country a- 
bout Ecnomus, immediately revolted, and joined him ia. 
his roarcli^ and thefe. were followed by the inhabitants oF 
Oela. ^ '-. 

The news of his arrival foon reachnfig Syracufe, Tirao- 
CH-ates, who had married l)ion's wife, and was appointed 
regent in the abfence of Dionyfius,' immediately difpatchcd 
Utters to acquaint him with the event. In the mean while, 
he applied himfclf to prevent all tumults in the city j for 
the people were greatly animated on the report of Dion's 
arrival, though the uncertainty they were under as yet 
kept them quiet. « i^ fiogular accident happened to the. 
courier, who- w«s difpatchcd with- letters tor Dionyfius^ 
As he w«s pafling through the territory of. Rhegiura to 
Cauloniy,' where thctyrant then was, .,hen*et an ajcquaint*. 
ance of his returning home with a newly offered facridce j 
and having-taken a little of the flellvfor-his own,. ufe *, he - 
made the beft. of his way,. At night, however,- he found. 
it necefTary to take a little red, and retired to ileeprin a' 
wood by the fide of the road. Awolf, allured, by the 
fmell of the fleih, came up whilc'.he was^afleep^ and car- 
ried it off, together witiilhe bag. of letters to wJiich it 
was faiiened. ^ When < the pourier awaked, he fought a 
long time to no purpofe for his difpatches *, and being de« 
termlned not to/ace Dtonyfius without them, he abfconded^ 
Thus it was a confeacrable- titne after, and from oth^ 
hafids, that Diooyjius was. informed ot Dion^s arrival 19 > 
Sicily, . 

M 5 Dion. 

* To carry heme part of the "wid:im, and to gh« fUt of it loan);:, 
perfon that the bearer 4uet, were ads ot rclig\oa 
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DioDi in his march, was joined by the Camorinaeans;. 
?nd many revoltcrs from the ttrritory of Syracufe. . The 
L«ontines and Campanians, who^ with Timocrates, guarded' 
the Epipolae^ being miiled by a report defignedly propa^- 
gated by Dion, that he intended to attack ffl«ir cities fitl^^. 
quitted their prefent ftation, and went to take care of their 
own conceriM. Dion being informed of this, while he lay . 
near Acrae, decamped in the night, and came to the river 
Anapus, which is at the dilUnce of fen furlongs from the 
city. There he halted, and facrificcd by the river, ad- 
drefling his prayers to the rifingfun. The diviners inform- 
ed him, th^t the gods gave a promif^ of vidory ; and as he' 
bad himfelf aflumed a garland at thefacrifice, all that were 
prefent immediately did the fame. He ^as now join^d^ 
by about five thoufand, who were indeed ill furniOied with, 
arms j but their courage fupplied that dcfi'ciency *^ When, 
he gave orders to n>arch. Liberty was the word; and they; 
ruflied forward with the highed acclamations of joy. The 
mod confiderable citizens of Syracufe, drefTedallln white,, 
met him at the gates. The populace fell with great fpry^ 
on Dionyfius's party;, but in particular they feized his- 
fjpies, a fct of wretches hated by gods and men, ^ho went: 
about the city to cone6^ the fentiments of the inhabitants, 
ih order to communicate them to the tyrant. Thcfe were 
the firft that fuffered; being knocked d6wn wherever they: 
were met. When Timocrates found th^t he could not join, 
the garrifon in the citadel, he fl^d on horf^back outt}f the 
city, and fpread a generaF. terror and difmay where he: 
paffed; magnifying allthe while the forces of pfon, that: 
it might' not appear a flight effort j againft- which he was\ 
nnable to defendvthe place.. 

Dion now made his ^ublfc entry into the town : he was-i 
drefled in a magnifi'cent fuit of armour^ his brother Me« 
g^cles marching on the right-hand, and Calippus the A'« 
thenian on the Jeftj with garlands on ;thcir heads* He^ 
was followed by an hundred foreign foldiers, who we^e 
bis body-guard; and after thefe. marched the reft of the. 
army in proper order, under the conduA of their re- 
fpedlive officers. The "Syracufan^ lookejd upon thi§ pTO> ' 
eefiioQ as facred.r They confidered it as the triumphal 

entry 

« 

* Diodorus fays fae wa» foon^ joined by 20,0c o, and that when be 
leached SyracBfci he bad not fewer than j 0,000. 



entry o£ Liberty, which would once more eilabliih the 
popular goveramenty after a fuppreflion of fortj-eighc 
years. 

When Dion entered at the Menitidian gate, filence 
wa$ commanded by found of trumpet,* and he ordered 
freedom to be proclaimed to the Syracufans and the rej(t 
of the Sicilians, in the name of Dion and Megacles, who 
came to abolifli tyranny. Being delirous to addrefs the 
people in a fpeech, he marched up to the Acradina. As 
he pafled through the ftree^s, the people prepared their yic« 
tims on tables placed before their doors, fcattered flowers 
on his head, and offered up their prayers to him as to their 
tutelar deity. At the foot'of the citadel, under the Peota- 
pylae, there was a lofty fun-dial *, which had been placed 
there by Dionyiius. From the eminence of this building 
he addrelTed the citizens^ and exhorted them earnedly to 
aflert their liberties. The people, in their turn, nomi- 
nated Dion and his brother praetors of the city, and, at 
their requefl, appointed them twenty colleagues, half of 
whom were of thofe who returned with Dion from exile. 

At iird it was conQdered by the foothfayers as a good 
omen, that Dion, when he addrefled the people, had un* 
der his feet the (lately edifice which Dionyfius had erei^« 
ed ', but upon reflexion, that this edifice, on which' he had 
been declared general, w^as a fun-dial, they were appre* 
henfive that his prefent power and, grandeur might be fub- 
jed^ to decline. 

Dion, in the next place, took the caflle of Epipola;^ 
releafed the prifoners who were confined there, and in- 
Vefled it with a ilrong wall. Seven days after this event, ' 
Dionyiius arrived from Italy, and entered the citadel from 
the fea. Dion, at the fame time, received from Synalus 
tfat arms and ammunition he had left with him. Thefe he 
didributid amongft the citizens, as far as they would go ; 
the reft armed themfelves as well as they were able ^ and 
all exprefled the utmofl alacrity for the fervicCt Diony<^ 
fius at firil fent agents in a private manner to Dion, to 
try wliat terms might be made with them. Dion refufed 

M 6 ta 



* Pherecydes was the firft who invented dials Co mark the hour c£ 
the dajt about three hundred years after the time of Homer. But be* * 
fere his time the Phoenicians had contrived a dial in the iile of Scyro^^ /, 
whica dcfcribed the folftius. 
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to hear any overtures in private. The Syracufans, he told 
them^ wejre now a free people ; and what they had to offer 
mull be addrefied to them in public. Upon this they made 
fipecious propofals to the citizens, promifed them an abate- 
jnent of their taxes, and an exemption from ferving in the 
■wars, even thotigh thofe wars ftiould be undertaken by 
their own approbation. The Syracufans held thei'e propo- 
(als in deriiion \ and Dioo anfwered^ that it would be ia 
vain for Dionyfius to fpeak of terms, without refigning, in 
the firfl place, the regal government \ and that if he took 
this meafure, he might depend on all the good offices fo 
near a relation might be idclined to do him \ at leait in 
every thing that was juCL and reafonable* Dionyfitis feem* 
ed to confent to thefe terms ^ and again fent his agents to 
defite that a deputation of the Syracufans would attend 
him in the cita4eK in order to fettle articles for the public 
tranquillity. He ai!lired them, that he had fuch to o£fec 
^hem as they could not but accept ; and that, on the b« 
ther hand, he was equally willing to come into fuch as they 
had to offer him» fiiun therefore feled;ed a number of the 
citizens for this deputation ^ and the general report from 
the citadel w^s, that Dionyiius would refign his authority 
in a voluntary manner. - - 

This, however^ was no more than a (Iratagexn to amufe 
the Syracufans. The deputies no fooner arrived, than 
they were imprifoned j and early next morning, after he 
h;id plijcd. the mercenaries with wine, he ordered them ta 
fally out, apd attack the wall which had been built by 
Dion. This unexpe6led ailaujt was carried on with great 
vigour by the barbarians- They broke through the 
vvoiks J and falling,, with great impctuofity;, and load 
ihouts^ on the Syracufans, foon put them to flight.. 
Dion's foreign troops took the alarm, and hallened to 
their relief; but the precipitate flight of the citizens dif- 
orde^d their ranks, and tendered it difiicult for them to 
give any efiTcdlual afliflance. Dion, perceiving that in 
this tumult his orders could not be heard,, inilru^td 
them by his example, and charged the thickefl of the 
enemy.. The battle, where he fought in perfon, was 
£trce an4 bloody* He was known to the entmy as weli 
as to h-is owtn party ^ and they ruihed with the utmuft 
•violence to the quarter where he fought.. His age, in- 
deed, rendered him un£t fox iucb an tngagcmtnt*, but he 

maintained 
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maintained the fight with great vigoar, and cut in pieces 
many of the enemy that attacked him. At length he 
was wounded in the head with a lance ', his iliield was 
pierced through in many places with the darts and fpears 
that were levelled againd him y and his armour no longer 
refifting the blows he received in this clofe engagement, he 
fell to the ground. He was immediately carried off by hit 
foldiers/ and leaving the command to Timonides, he rode 
about the city to rally the fugitives. Soon after he 
brought a detachment of foreign foldiers, which he had 
left to guard the Acradina^ as a frt(h referve againll the 
enemy. This, however, was unneceffary. They had 
placed their whole hopes of retaking the city in their ^rft 
fally, and finding fo powerful a refiftance, fatigued with 
the action, they retreated into the citadel. As fooh a» 
they begun to fall back, the Greek foldiers bore hard 
upon them, and puffufed them to the walls. Dion loft 
fcventy four meti^ and a very great number of tht enemy 
fell in this a6lion. The victory was fo important, that 
the Syracufans rewarded each of the foreign foldiers with, 
a hundred minse, and Dion was prefented by his army 
with a crown of gold. 

Soon after this, meffengers came from Dionyfius with 
letters to Diun from the women of his family. Eeiides 
thefe, there was one infcribcd ** Hipparinus to his father 
** Dion.'* For this was the name of Dion's fon, Ti- 
BQS&us fays, indeed, that he was called Aretseus, from his 
mother Arete ; but I think credit is rather to be given to 
Timbnidcs, who was his friend and fellow foldier. The 
Teft of the Icttcjrs which were read openly before the 
Syracufans, contained various foHcitations and entreaties 
from the women. The letter which appeared to come 
from Hipparinus, the people, out of refpcd^ to the father, 
wouM not have fuffered to be opened in public ^ but Dioti 
inOiled that it (hould be fo*. It proved to be a letter trom 
DionyGus himfclf, dired'cd indeed to Dion, but in reality 
addrcCed to the pieople of Syracufc j for though "it carried 
the air of requelt and apology, it had an obvious tendency 
to render Dion obm-xious to the citizens. He reminded 
him of the zeal he had formerly (hoivn tor his fervice 5 he 
threatened him through his deartii conne6tions, his filler, 
his fon, and uU wife j and his menaces were followed by 
the moft. patRonate entreaties, and the mod abject lamenta- 
tions; But the mbit trying part of hib addrefs was that 

where 
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where he entreated Dion not to dedroy the government; 
and give that freedom to his inveterate enemies hy meani 
qF which they, would profecute him to death, but to retain' 
the regal. power himfelf, fox the prote^ion of hisiamil; 
and friends* 

This letter did not produce thofe fentiments in the* 
people which it (hould .naturally have done. luflead of 
exciting adpiiration of .that, noble tirmnefs and magnanl* 
mity, which could prefer the public utility-, to the ten- 
dered private conne6lions, it occa&oned j^albufies and 
fears. The people faw, or thought they fa w, . that DioH 
was under an abfolute neceffity of being- favourable to 
Dionydus. They already began to wilh for another ge- 
neral, and it was with peculear fatisfa6lion they heard of 
the arrival of Heraclides., T^is PTeraclides, . who had 
been bani(hed by the tyrant, had s once a diftiiiguifhed 
command in the army, and was a man of conQderable 
military abilities, but irrefolute, incondant, and particiu 
larly undeady when he had a colleague in command. He 
bad, fome time before, had a difference with Dion io 
Peloponnefus, and therefore refolved on his own drength 
to make war on Dionyfius^ When he arrived at Syracufei 
he found the tyrant clofebedeged, and the Syracufans elated 
with their fuccefs*. His fird obje6V, therefore, was to 
court the people, and for this purpofe he had all the necef- 
fary talents ; an indnuating addrefs, and that kind of flat- 
tery i/vhich is fo- grateful to the multitude. This bufihefs 
wa^ the more eafy to him, as the forbidding gravity of 
Dion was thought too haugfity for a popular date^ be- 
iides, the Syracufans, already infolent with fuccefs, af- 
fumed the Ipirit of a free people, though they had not, 
in reality, their freedom. Thus they convened them- 
felves without any fummons, and appointed Heraclides 
their admiral. Indeed, when Dion remondrated againft 
that proceeding, and (bowed them that by thus conili* 
tuting Heraclides admiral, they fuperfeded the odice of 
general, which they had before conferred on him, with fome 
reludlance th6y deprived Heraclides of the commidion 
they had given him. When this aflfair was fettled, Dion 
invited Heraclides to his houfe, and gently ezpodulated 
with him on the inopropriety of attending' to a pundiUo 
of honour, at a' time when the lead inattention to the 
common caufe might be the ruin of the wliole* He then 
called an aflembly, appointed Heraclides admiral, and 
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^evailed with the citizens to allow him fuch a guard a» 
diey had before granted to himfelf. Heraclides treated 
Dion with all the appearance of refpe^, acknowledged 
his obligations to him^ and feemed attentive to his com* 
mands : but in . private, he corrupted the people, and eti^ 
^buraged a fpirit of mutiny and diflatisfa^lion ; fo that 
I>ion was involved in continual diflurbances and difquiet« 
If he advifed that Dibnyfius fhould be permitted to make 
bis retreat in fafety, he was cenfured as deHgning to fa- 
vour and prote6l him : if, to avoid thofe fHfpicions, he 
was. for contihuitlg the fiege, he was accufed of protra6t-- 
ing, the war, that he might « the longer retain bis .com«. 
mand, and keep the citizens in fubjedion*. 

Thefe was in the city one Soiis, infamous for his info- - 
lencc and villany, who thought the pcrfcflioa of liberty 
^as the IJcentioufnefs of fpeech. This fellow openly 
attacked Dion, and told the people in public afleihbly^ 
that they had only changed the inattention of a drtinken 
and diffdlutc tyrant, for the crafty vigilance of a fobcr 
mafter. Immediately after this, he left. the affembly, and 
next day was feea running aakcd through the ft re ets, as 
if from fomebody that purfued him, with his head and: 
face covered with blood. In this, condition he ran. into 
the n^arket-place, and told the people that he had been 
affaulted by Dion's foreign foldiers 5 at the fame time 
(bowing them a wound in his head, which, he. faid, they 
had given him.. Dion, upon this, was generally con-« 
demned,'and accufed of iilencing thepeople by fanguinary. 
methods: he came, however,, before tkis irregular and 
tumultuous afiembly, in- his own vindication, and made 
it appear that this Sofis. was brother to one of Diony&lis*s 
guards, and that he had been engaged by him to raife a 
tumult in the city, the only refource the tyrant had now 
left, being that of exciting diffentions amongft the peo« 
pie.. The furgeons alfo, who examined the wound,, found 
that it was not occaHoned by any violent blow. The 
wounds made by weapons are generally deepeft in the 
middle ; but this was both fuperficial, and of an equal 
depth from one end to the other : befides, being difcon- 
tinuouS) it did not appear to be the effedl of one incifion, 
but to have been made at different times, probably as he 
was heft able to endure the pain. At the fame time there 
were fome who depofed, that having feen Soiis running 
naked and wounded, and being infocmed by him, ^hat 

h«. 
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he was flying fromnhc purfait of Dion's foreign folHiertf, 
who had juil then wounded him, they haftfcd to take the 
purfucrs ; that, however, they could ifaeet with no fuch 
perfons, but found a razor lying under a hollow ftone near 
the place from whence they had obferved him come. All 
thefe circumftances niade Wrongly ag^inll hwn : but wheii 
bis own fcrvants gave Evidence, that he went out of his 
houfe alone before day-light, with a razor ia his hand^ 
Dion's accufers withdrew. The people, by a general 
Vote, condemned SoQs to die, ^nd w^fe once more recoa- 
ciled to Dion. 

Neverthelefs their jealoufy of his foldiiers remained.- 
And as the war was now principally carried on by fea, 
Fhili(!us being come to the fuppOrt of DionyFius, with a 
Confiderable fleet from Japyg'a, -they did not ftc the 
tieceffity of retaining in their fervice thofe Greeks who 
were no fcaiiien, and mud depend for proteftion oh the 
naval force. Their confidence in their own ftrengthwas^ 
likewife greatly increaled by an advantage they had gained 
at fea again ft Philiilus^ whom they ufed in a very bar- 
barous manner. Ephofus relates, that, after his ftiip 
was takea, he flew himfelf. But Tiraonides, who at- 
tended Dion from the beginning of the war, writing to 
Speufippus the philofopher, gives the (lory thus. Phi- 
lidus's galley having run aground, he was tak^n prifoner- 
alive y and after being difarmed and ftnpped, was ex* 
pofed naked) though an old man, to every kind of in- 
Jult. They afterwards cut oflf his head, and ordered 
their children to drag hii body through the Aeradina, 
atd throw it into the quarry. Timasus rcprefents the 
indignity offered his remains to be Itill greater, i he 
boys, he fays, tied a rope abou^ his lame leg, and fo 
dragged him through the city, the Svracufans, in the 
meanwhile, infulting over his carcafe when they faw 
Jji'm tied by the leg y;hQ \iz6,^2L\d,~ It would W becotm Di^" 
nyfius t9jiyfrom his throne by tbe/wiftnefs. (^ his hor/e^ which 
be ought never to quit till be was dragged from it by the 
heels, Philiftus, however,^ tells us, that this was not fjatd- 
to Dionyfius by himfelf, but. by another. It is plain, at 
the fame time, that Tiroaeus takes every occafion, from 
^Philillus's knoWn adherence to arbitrary power, to load 
him with the kceneft reproaches* Thofe whom he in- 
jured are in forae degree exculable, if in their refentment 
.they' treated him with- indignities after death. Bat;. 

wherefore 
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wlicrcforc fhould liis biographers, whom he never injured, 
* and who have had the benefit of his works ; wherefore 
fhcfuld they exhibit him, with all the exaggerations of 
fcurrilhy, in thofe fcencs of diftrefs to which fortune 
fomctimes reduces the bcft of men ? On the other hand, 
Ephorus is -no lefs extravagant in his encomiums on Phi- 
liftus. He knows well how to throw into (hades the foi- 
bles of the human chara£^er, and to give an air of plau- 
iibility to the moft indcfcnfible conduft : but, with all his 
eloquence, with all his art, he cannot refcuc Philiftus from 
the imputation of being the mofl ftrenuous affertor of ar- 
bitrary power, of being the fondell follower and admirer of 
the luxury, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. Upon 
'the whole, he who neither defends the principles of Phi- 
liftus, nor infults over his misfortunes, will bed difcharge 
the duty of the hiftorian. 

After the death of Philiflns, Dionyfius^pffered to fur- 
icnder the^ citadel to I>iou, together whh the a'tms, pr6- 
"^Sons, and foldiers, and an advance of five inohths pay, 
on conditio*! that he might be |jerroitted- to retire into 
Italy, 'and there enjoy the revenues of Gyata, a fruitful 
traft of country in the territory of Syracufe, reaching 
"om the^fea to the middle of the country. Dion rcfufing 
to negotiate on his own account, referred the ambaflTadors 
to the Syracufans j and as they expected that Dionyfius 
^ould fhortly come alive into their hands, they were dif- 
niiflfcd without audience. Upon thiy, the tyrant, leaving 
hiseldeft fon Apollocrates to defend the citadel, embaik^d 
"^Jfh his moft valuable treafurcs and a few feleft friends, and, 
failing with a fair wind, efcaped Hcraclides the admiral. 

The tyrant's efcape greatly exafperated the people 
^g^inft Hcraclides j and, in order to appeafe them, he 
proppfcd by Hippo, one of the orator's, that there fliculd 
be an equal diviOon of lands ; alleging, that equality 
^as the firft foundation of civil liberty, and that poverty 
a^nd flavery were fynonymoiis terms. At the fame time 
that he fupporied Hippo in the promotion of his fchcme, 
he encouraged the fadlion againft Dion, who oppofed it. 
At length he prevailed with the people not only to pafs 
this law, but to make a decree, that the pay of the fo- 
'€ign foldiers fhould be flopped, and new commanders 
chofen, that they might no longer be fubje^l to the fe- 
^ere difcipline of Dion. Thus, like the patient, who, 
^'^cr a lingering iickncfs, makes too rafh a ufc of the 

firit 
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^fird returns . of health, and • rejefis the fober and gradotl 

regimen of . his phyiician, the. citizens, iw ho had long It- 

boured under the yoke of flavery, took, too precipitate 

. fleps to freedom, and refufed the falutary counfels and 

condu6l of their deliverer;. 

It was about the midft of fummer when the aflfembly 
was fumrooned for the election of D£w officers ^ and,.fer 
the fpace of fifteen days, there were the mod dreadful 
thunders, and the moft alarming prodigies. The- religious 
fears that thefe prodigies excited, made thefe people decline 
the choofing of otRcers. When the leather grew more 
ferene, the oratoris again exhorted them to proceed to the 
bufinefs ^ but no fooner had they begun, than a draught- 
ox, which had neither received any provocation from the 
driver, nor could be terrified by the crowds and noife to 
w^hich he had been accuflomed, fuddenly broke from 

. his yoke, and running fuiioufly into the aflembly, drove 
the people in great diforder beforcT him : from thenee, 

" throwing down all that Hood in his way, he ran over, that 

^ part of, the city which afterwards fell into the enemy's 
hands. The Syracufans, however, regardlefs of thde 
things, eledled five^nd-twenty officers, among whom was 
Heraclides. At the fame time they privately endeavoured 
to draw off Dion's men ^ promifing, if they 'would defert 

. him, to make them citizens of Syracufe* But the Sol- 
diers were faithful to their general, and placing him in 
the middle of a battalion, marched out of the city. They 

^ did not, on this occafion, offer any violence to the inha- 
, bitants, but they feverely reproached them for their Jbafe- 
nefs and ingratitude. The (mallnefs of their qumber, 
and their declining to ad offenfively, put the citizens on 
the view of cutting them off before they efcaped out of 
the city ^ and with this defign they fell upon their rear. 
Dion was here in a great dilemma : he was under the 
necicffity either of fighting againil his countrymen,. or.of< 

. fuffcring himfelf and his. faithftil (bldiers to be cut ia 
pieces. He therefore entreated the Syracufans to de^d : 
he Aretched forth his hands to them, and pointed to the 
' citadel full of foldiers, who were happy in being fpeda- 
tors of thefe diffentions amongfl their enemies^ But the 
torrent of the populace, agitated and driven forv^ards by 
the feditious breath of the orators, was not to be flopped 
by perfuafion. He therefore commanded his men to 

.. advance with ihouts and clafbing of arms, but not. to 

attack 
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Bttack them* The Syracufans, upon this, fled imme* 
diately through the Hreets, though no one purfued them^ 
for Dion retreated with his men into the territories of the 
Leootines. 

The very women laughed at the new ofHcers for this 
cowardly flight J and the latter, to recover their reputa- 
tion, ordered the citizens to arms, purfued Dion, and 
came Up with hiitn as he was pafling a river. A fkirmidi 
bf gun- between the cavalry ^ but when they found Dion 
no longer difpofed to bear thefe indignities with his tlfual 
paternal patience j when they obfervcd him drawing up 
his men for battle, with all the eagernefs of iirong re- 
feotment, they once more turned their backs, and, with 
the lofs of fome few men,, fled to the city in a more iiif- 
graceful and more cowaidly manner than before. 
: The Leontines received Dion iq a very honourable man- 
ner, gave money- to his foldiers, and made them free of 
their city. They alfo fent meffengeri to Syracufe with 
reqaifitionsy that his men might have juftice done them, 
and receive their pay. The Syracufans, in return, fent 
other merchants, with impeachments againfl Dion y but 
when the matter was debated at Leontium, in full a£*em« 
biy of the allies, they evidently appeared to be in fault* 
They refufed, neverthelefs, to ftand to the award of thU 
affembly j for the recent recovery of their liberties had 
made them infolent, and the popular power was without 
controul } their very commanders being no more than fet- 
vile dependents on the multitude.. 

About' this time, Dionydus fent a fleet under Nypfius, 
|he Neapolitan y with provifions and pay for the garrifon 
'in the citadel. The Syracufans overcame him, and took 
four of his (hips ^ but they made an ill ufe of their fuc- 
cefs. Deilitute of all diicipline, they celebrated the vic- 
tory with the mod riotous extravagance ^ and at a time 
when they thought themfc^ves fecure of taking the. citadel, 
they loft the city. Nypfius obferving their diforder, their 
night revels and debauches, in which their commanders, 
tnhtt from inclination, , or through fear of offending them, 
were as deeply engaged as themfelves^ took advantage of 
this opportunity, broke through- their wads, and cxpcfcd 
the city to the violence and depredation of his fol- 
diers. 

The Syracufans atr once perceived their folly and their 
misfortune J but. the.lajtteri in their prcfcnt confufiQP, 
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was not eafy to be redrcfled. TTie foldiers made dreadful 
havock in the city ; they demoliftied the fottifications, put 
the men to the fword, and dragged the women and chil- 
dren (hrieking to the citadel. The iSyracufan officers, 
being unable to feparate the citizens from the enemy, or 
to draw them up in any order, g^ve up all for loll. In 
thfs fituation, while the Acradina itfelf was in danger of 
being taken, they naturally turned their thoughts on 
Dion ; but none had the courage to mention a man whom 
all had injured. In this emergency a voice was heard 
frofn the cavalry of the allies, crying, ** iSend for Dion 
** and his Peloponnefians from Leontium.'' His name 
was no fooner mentioned than the people (houted for- joy. 
With tears they implored that he might once more be at 
their head ; they remembered his intrepidity in the moft 
trying dangers •, they remembered the courage that he 
(bowed himfelf, and the confidence with which he infpired 
them when he led them again (I the enemy. Archonidcs 
and Telefides from the auxiliaries, and Hcllianicus, with 
four more from the cavalry, were immediately dlfpatched 
to Leontium, where, making the befl of their way, they 
arrived in the clofc of the evening. They inftantly threw 
therafelves at the feet of Dion, and related, with tears, 
the deplorable condition of the Syraci^fans. The Leon'tincs 
and Peloponnefians foon gathered about theoo, conjeduring 
"from their hade, and tlit manner of their addrefs, that 
their bufinefs had fomething extraordinary in it, 

Dion immediately fummoned an a&embly, and the peo- 
ple being foon collected, Archonides and Hellanicus 
briefly related the diftrefs of the Syra<iufans, entreated 
the foreign foldiers to forget the injur its they had done 
them, and once more to affift that unfortunate people, 
who had already fuffered more for their ingratitude, than 
even they whom ihey Tiad injured would have infli^td 
upon them. When they had thus fpoken, a profound li- 
lence enfued j upon which Dion arofe, and attempted^ 
to fpeak, but was prevented by his tears. His foldiei^,. 
whp Were greatly affc61ed with their generaPs forrow, en- 
,trea,ted him to moderate his grief, and proceed. After 
he had recovered hrmfclf a little, he fpoke to the follow- 
ing purpofe : ** Peloponnefians and confederates, I have 
, *' called you together, that you may confult on your rc- 
" fpefiive affairs. My meaiures are taken : I cannot he- 

**. fitatc what to do when Syracufe is pcrHhing. K 1 

** cannot. 
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" cannot fave it, I i^ill, at lead, haften thitlier, and fall 

•* beneath the ruins of my country. For you, if you 

" Can yet perfuade yourfclves to aflift the moll unfortu* 

" natc and iaconfiderate of men, it may be in your povyer 

** to faye from deftrudlion a city which was the woik of 

" your own hands *. But if your pity for the Syracu- 

; " fans be facrificed to your rcfentment, may the gods re» 

I *' ward your fidelity, your kindnefs to Dion ! And reraem- 

I " ber, that as he would not defert youy when you .were 

*' injured, fo neither could he abandon his falling coun- 

** trv." 

He had hardly ended, when the foldicrs fignffied thqir 
readincfs for the fervice by loud acclamations, and called 
upon him to march dire6lly to the relief of Syracufe. 
The melTengers embraced them, and entreated the gods. 
to (hower their bleflings on Dion and the Pcloponnefians. 
When the noife fubfided, Dion gave orders that the men 
ihould repair to their quarters,. and, after the neceffary 
fefreftiments, affemble in the fame place completely arm- 
ed^ for he intended to march that very night. 

The foldiers of Dionyfius, after ^ravaging the city du- 

I ring the whol^day, retired at night, with the lofs *of a 

j few men, into the citadel. This fmall relpite oncfr more 

^ "CQcouraged the demagogues of the city, who, prtfuming 

that the enemy would not repeat their hoililitjes, diffuaded 

^ the people from admitting Dion and his foreign foldiers. 

They advifed them not to give up the honour of faving 

the city to flrangers, but to defend their liberties them- 

felves. Upon. this, the general fcnt other mcffengers to. 

I PioHj to countermand his march j while, on the other 

: hand, the cavalry, and many of the principal citizens, fcnt 

their rcque (Is that he would haile.n it. Thus, jnvited by 

one party, and rcje<fled by another, he came forward but 

llowly; and, at night, the faction that oppofed him fet a 

g^uard upon the gates, to prevent his ealeriijg. 

Nypfius now made a frefh fally from the citadel, with 
I'll! greater numbers, and greater fury than before. Af- 
ter totally demoliilnng the reinaining part of the foitifi-. 
cation, he ftli to ravaging the city. The {laughter was 
Qrea^ful ; men, vrpmen, and children fell indifcriminately 

I * Strabo.fay-s, that Syracufe wis bTiik-in th^ ffcond year of thc.c^' 
I WnthOlyiTipiad.by ArchM»> one o^ the Keraciida?, who can;ie froa^, 
ymmh to Syracufe. 
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by the fword 5 for the objefl of the enemy wasL not 
fo much plunder as de(^ru6lion. Dionyfius defpaired 
of regaining his loft empire, and, fn his natural hatred 
of the Sjracufans, he determined to bury it in the rujns 
of their city, it was rcfolved, therefore, that, before 
Dion's fuccours cfould arrive, they (hould deftroy it the 
quickeft way, by laying it in a(hes. Accordingly, they 
fet fire to thofe parts that were at hands by brands .and 
torches y and to the remoter parts, by (hooting flaming 
arrows. The citizens, in the utmoft confternation, fled 
every where before t^em. Thofe who, to avoid the fire, 
had fled from their houfes, were put to the fword in the 
ilreets ^ and they who fought for refuge in their houfes 
were again driven out by the flames ^ many were burnt to 
death, and many periflied beneath the ruins of the houfes. 

This terrible dillrefs, by univerfal confent, opened the 
gates for Dion« After being informed that the enemy had 
retreated into the citadel, he had made no great hafte. 
But early in the morning, fome horfemen carried him the 
news of a friefli aflault; Thefe were followed by fome even 
of thofe who had recently oppofed his coming, but who 
now implored him to fly to their relief. As the conflagra- 
tion and deftru^lion iiicreafed, Heraclides difpatched his 
brother, and after him his uncle Theodotes, to entreat the 
afliftance of Dion ^ for they were now no longer in a ca- 
pacity of oppoBng the enemy ^ he was wounded himfelf> 
and great pali' of the city was laid in a(hes. 

When Dion received this news, he was about fixty fur- 
longs from the oity. After he had acquainted his foldiers 
with the dreadful exigency, and exhorted them to behave 
with refolutioQ, they no longer marched, but ran ^ and in 
their way, they were met by numbers, who entreated them, 
if poflibie, to go fiill fafter. By the eager and vigorous 
fpeed of the (bldiers, Dion quicWly arrived at the city} 
and, entering by the part called Hecatompcdon, he order- 
ed his light troops immediately to charge the enemy, that 
the Syracufans might take courage at the flght of then. 
In the meanwhile, he drew up his heavy armed men, with 
fuch of the citizens aS had joined him, and divided them 
into feveral fmall bodies, of greater depth than breadth, that 
he might intimidate the enemy, by attacking th«m in fe* 
vera! quarters at once. He advanced to the engagement 
at the head of his men, aroidft a confofed noife of &oats, 
plauditS; prayers, and vowS; vrbich the Syracufans offei- 
6 td 
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^€3' up for their deliverer, their tutelary deity ; for to they 
termed him now ^ and his foreign foldiers they called their 
brethren and fellovr citizens. At this time* perhaps, there - 
was not one u retch fo felfifhly fond of life, that he did 
^not hold Dion^s fafety dearer than his own, or that of alt 
his fellow citizens,— -while they faw him advancing firil 
in the front of danger, through blood and fire, and over 
.heaps of the Qain ! 

'There was, indeed, fomething terrible in the appear- 
:aQce of the enemy, who, animated by rage and defpair, 
had pofled themfelves in the ruins of the ramparts ^ fo 
that it was extremely dangerous and difficult to approach 
them. But the apprehenfions of fire difcouraged Dion's 
men the mod, and diftrefied them in their march. They 
were furrounded by flames that raged on every fide ^ and 
while the]^ walked over burning ruins, through clouds of 
aOies and fmoke, that were every moment in danger of 
being buried beneath the fall of half confumed buildings. 
In all thefe difficulties, they took infinite pains to keep 
xlofe together, and maintain their ranks. When they 
came up to the enemy, a few only could engage at a time, 
on account of the narrownefs and inequality of the 
j;round. They fought, however, with great bravery, and, 
encouraged by th^ acclamations of the citizens, at length 
they routed Nypfius, and mod of his men efcaped into the 
citadel, which was near at hand. Such of them as were 
difperfed, and could not get in, were purfued and put to 
the fword. The prefent deplorable date of .the city af- 
forded neither time nor propriety for that joy and thofe 
congratulations which ufually follow vi£lory. All were 
bufy in faving the remains of the conflagration ^ and though 
they laboured hard during the whole night, it was with 
great difficulty the fire was extinguifhed. 

• Not one orator of the popular fadion durd any longer 
remain in the city. By their flight, they at once confefTed 
their guilt, and avoided punilhiiaent. Heraclides, how- 
ever, and Theodotes, furrendered themfelves to< Dion^ 
They acknowledged their error, and entreated that he 
would not imitate them in their cruel treatment they had 
fhown him. They forgot not to add how much it would 
be for his honour, who was unequalled in other virtues, 
to redrain his refentments ; and, by forgiving the un- 
grateful, to tedify that fuperiority of (pirit for vvhich they 
Bad contended with him. His friends, however, advifed 

bim' 
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Iirm by no means to pardon thefe faflious aod invidious , 
men^ but to give them up to his foldiers, and to rid the 
commonwealth of the ambition of demagogues, no lefs 
deilru6^Ive than that of tyrants. Dion, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to mitigate their- refedtments.— ' Other ge- 
" nerals," faid be, ** employ thcmfelves chiefly in military 
** (luiiies -y but, by being long converfant in the academy, 
** I have learned to fubdue ray paflions, and to reftrain the 
•* impuirps of enmity and anger. To prove that I have 
** really gained fuch a vi£iory over myfelf, it is not fufR* 
^' cient merely to be kind to men of virtue, but to be ia* 
** dulgent'and rcconcilcable to the injurious. If I have 
^* excelled Heraclides in military and political abilities, 
** I am refolvcd not to be inferior to him in juftice and 
'' cleme/icy ; fince to have the advantage- in thefe is the 
" firft degree of excellence. The honours of conqueft 
** are never wholly out own,j for though the conqueror 
" mav ftand unrivalled, fortune will claim her fliare ia 
** his fuccefs. HeracUdes may be treacherous, invidious, 
** and malicious ^ but naull Dion therefore fully his glo* 
** ries by the indulgencc.of refentment ? The laws, indeed, 
** allow the revenge of an injury to be more juftifiablc 
" than the commiflion of it ; but both proceed originally 
" from* the infirmity of human nature. Eeridts^ there is 
** hardly any malignity fo inveterate, that it may not be 
*^ overcome by kindnefs, and foftened by repeated fa* 
** vours." Agreeably to thefe fentiments, Dion pardoned 
Heraclides and difmiffed him. 

His firft objeft wag to repair the wall, which he had 
formerly ere<Eled around the citadel j and, for this pur- 
pofe, he ordered each of the. citizens to fuxni(h a pallfado, 
and bring it to the works. When they had done this, be 
fent them to their rcpofe, and employed his own men tKc 
whole night in drawing a line of circumvallation around 
the citadel, which both the enemy and the citizens >vcrc. 
aftonifhed to find completed in the mornings 

After the dead were buried, aad tjie prifoners, to the 
amount of two thoufand, ranfomed, he fummpned an af- 
fembly. Heraclides moved, that Dion fhould be declared 
commaader in chief, both ;it fea and land, Thb motion 
was approved by th^ nobility, and the commons were de- 
fired to confirm it^ but the fallor? and artificers op{io£- 
ed it' in a tumultuous mannei-. They were unwilling. 
that. Htrs^Jidas (liould l^fe his cozactnaad aft Tea ; for,' 

I though 
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lliotigli ^hey hzd no good opinion of his principles, they 
'kn«w that he Tivould be msre indulgent than Dion, and 
more ready to Ratify their inclinations. Dion, therefore, 
gave up 'this point, and agreed that Heraclides (hould con- 
tinue admiral. But when the equal didribution of 
lands was" moved for, he oppofed it, and repealed all the 
decrees which had formerly paCed on that meafhfe, by 
which' means he once more incurred. the t'ifpleafure of the 
people. HeracUdes again made his advantas^e of this, 
and harangued the foldiers and failors at Meffana, accuf- 
in^ Dion of a. de^gri to make himfelf ablblute. At the 
lame time he privately correfponded with Dionyfius, by 
means of Pharax, a Spartan. When the nobility got in- " 
telHgence of- tht«, there was a fedition in the army, and 
•the city was greatly diilreffed by want of provifions- 
Dion was now at a lofs what meafures to purfue ; and 
mil his friends condemned him for Rrengthening the hands 
*<^ro perverfe and invidious a wretch as Heraclides. 

Pharax was encamped at NeopoUs, in the territory of 
•Agrigentum ; arid Dion drew out the Syracufans, but not 
ifvith an intent to engage him,, till he found a convenient 
' opportunity. This gave Heraclides and his Teamen an 
occaHon of exclaiming, that he delayed fighting, only that 
fae might the longer continue in command. He was forced 
to action, therefore, contrary to his inclinations, and was 
beaten. His lofs, indeed, was fmall, and his defeat was 
owing more to a mifunderilandiog in his own army, than 
to the fuperior courage of th-e enemy; he therefore re- 
•folved to Yenew the engagement, and, after animating 
and encouraging his men to redeem their lod credit, he 
-^rew them up in form of battle. In the evening, how- 
ever,- he received intelligence that Heraclides was failing 
for Syracufe, with an intent to poffefs himfelf of the city, 
and to (hut him out. Upon this he made a draught of 
the fcraveft and moft aftive of the cavalry, and rode with 
fuch expedition, that he reached the city by nine in the 
morning, ^fter a march of feven hundred furlongs. He- 
Taclides, though he made all the fail he could, was too 
late, and he therefore tacked about, and flood out to Tea, 
While" he was undetermined what courfe to fteer, he met 
Kjrgeiilus the Spartan, who iifformed him that he was 
fent^ to command in chief in Sicily, as Gylippus had done 
before Heraclides immediately accepted him, and boafted 
to his allies that he 'had found in this Spartan an antidote 

Voi. V. N t» 
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to the power of Dion* At the fame time he fent a hersU 
to SyracuCe, ordering the citizens to receive Gaeiilus for 
their general. X>ion anfwered, that the Syracufans had 
already a fuHicient number of generals; and that, if it 
svere nec^iTary for them to have a Spartan, he vras him- 
felf a citizen of Sparta. 

Gd&filus having now no hopes of the command, waited 
upon Dion, and, by his mediation, reconciled him to 
Heraclides. This reconciliation was confirmed by the 
mod folemn oaths, and Gaeiilus himfelf was guarantee of 
the treaty, and undertook to punifh Heraclides, in cafe of 
any future breach of faith* The Syracufans upon this 
discharged their navy, as they found no advantages from 
it equal to the expence of keeping it on foot, and to 
^hofe inconveniences it brought upon them, by being a 
continual fourcex)f fedkions. At the fame time they cod- 
);inued the f^cge, ^nd invtfted the citadel with another 
wall. As thei^eiieged were cut off from further fupplicf) 
3^ hen provifionfi failed* the ibldiefa began to mutiny, fo 
that Apollocrates found himfelf under a necefiity of coin- 
ing to terms with Dion' and offered to deliver up the cits- 
.del to him, with all the arms and flores, on condition 
that he might have five gallies, and be permitted to retire 
in fafety with his mother and fidexs. Dion granted his 
jequefl, and with thefe he failed to Dionyfius. He wis 
Xio fooner under fail than the whole city of Syracufe af- 
fembled to behold the joyful Ught. Their hearts were ft 
full of this inter.efling *vent, that they even expreffcd 
their anger againfl thc^e who were abfent, and could not 
be witneffes with what glory the fun that day rofe upon 
.Syracule, delivered at laft from the chains of flavery. 
As this flight of Dionyfius was one of the rooft-mtmorablc 
viciffitudes of fortune that is recorded in hiilory, and as 
no tyranny was ever more effectually eftablilhed than his, 
how great mud their joy and their felf-complacency have 
been, after they had dellroyed it by fuch inconfiderabie 
means ! , 

When Apollocratej was gone, and Dion went to take 
poffefTion of the citadel, the women could not wait till he 
entered, but ran to meet him at the gate. Ariltomacbe 
ramc firft, leading Dion's ion, and Arete followed her 
in tears, fearful and apprehenfive of meeting her hufband, 
after (lie had been fo long in the poffeflioo of another. 

Plon firfl embraced his filler, then his fon : after which 
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Artftomaclie prefented Arete to hifn, with this addrefs : 
" Your baniihment, Dion, made us all equally mifer^^ 
" able. Your return and your fuccefs have made us all 
^' happy, except her whom I had the misfortune to fee^ 
** by cruel coAipulfion, given to another, while you were 
** yet alive. Wc arc now entirely in your difpofal •,— 
^* but how will you determine concerning this unhappy 
** woman ?— And how muft (he falute you ?— -As her uncle, 
*^ or as her hulhaad ?^'«— Dion was affected by this tender ' 
interceflion, and wept. He embraced Arete with great 
affe^ion, put his fon into her hands, and defired her to 
retire to his own houfe, where he purpofed t* reiide ; iot 
the citadel he immediately delivered up to the Syracufans* 
All things had now fucceeded to his wifh : but he by 
no means fought to reap the firft advantages of his good 
fortune. His Brft object was to gratify his friends, to re- 
.ward his allies, and to give his fellow-citizens and fo« 
xeign foldiers proper mar^s of his favour, in which his 
munificence even exceeded his abilities. As to himfelf, 
lie lived in a plain . and frugal manner, which, on this 
occafion, in particular, was univerfally admired. For 
while the fame of his adlions, and the reputation of his 
valour was fpread through Sicily and Greece, he Teemed 
rather to live with Plato in the fparing (implicity oi the 
academic life, than among foldiers, who look upon every 
fpecies of luxury as a compenfation for the toils and dan- 
gers of war. Though Plato himfclf wrote to him, that 
the eyes of the whole world were upon him, he feems not 
to have carried his attentions beyond one particular part 
of one city, the academy. His judges in that fociety, he 
knewy would not fo much regard the greatn^^fs of his 
performances, his courage, or his vidories, as that tem- 
per of mind with which he bore profperity, and that mo- 
deration with which he fudained his happier fortunes* 
He did not in the lead relax the feverity of his man* 
ners ', he kept the fame referve to the people, though cun- 
defcenQon was at this time politically nectffary *, and 
though Plato, as we have already obferved, had expoOu- 
lated with him on this account, and told him, that au^e» 
rity was the companion offolitude. He had certainly a na* 
tural antipathy to complaifance \ and he had moreover. 
B deGgn, by his own example, to refotm.the manners of 
the Syracufans, which were become vain, diffolute, and 
immodeft, Heraclides once more began to oppofe him. 

N a Dioa 
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Dion (lent for him to attend at the council ; and he made 
anfwcr, that he would not attend in any other cap&clty 
than as ^private citizen, at a ptublic afiembly. Soon af- 
ter this he impeached Dion of declining to dem^lifh the 
citadel, and of preventing the people from opening the 
tomb of Dionyfius, and dragging out the body. He 
accufed him likewife offending fur cotrnfellol's und mini- 
ilers to Counth, in contempt of his fellow-citizens. And it 
is true, that he had engaged fome Corinthians to ^fliil hitn 
infettHng his plan of governikient. His inttention was 
to red rain the unlimited power of the popular admtnidra- 
tion (which tannot properly be called a government 
but, as Plato terms it, a .warehoufe of governn^ents) *, 
tnd to eftabliih th^ conititution on the Lacedemonian sad 
Cretan plan. This was a mixture of the regal and po* 
pular government, or rather an ariftocracy. Dion knew 
that the Corinthians were governed chiefly by the 
nobility, and that the inihiencc of the people rarely in- 
terfered. He forefaw that Heraclides wotild be tioincon- 
iiderable impediment to his fcheme. He kn«w hrm to 
be fadlious, turbulent, and inconi^ant ; and he there« 
fore gave him up to thofe who advifed to kill him, 
though he had before faved him out of their hands. Ac- 
cordingly they broke into his houfe, and murdered him. 
His death was at firil refented by the citizens ; but when 
Dion gave him a magnificent funeral, att<:iid«d the^dead 
body with his foldiers^ and pronounced an oration to the 
' people, their refentment went off. Indeed, they were fen- 
iible that the city wonld never be at peace whilfl the ^m- 
petitions of Dion and Her acl ides fubfiflcd. 

Dion had a friend named Calippus, an Athenian, with 
whom he firil became acquainted, not on account of-his lite* 
rary merit, but, according to Plato, becaufe he happened 
to be introduced by him to fome religious myfteries. He 
bad always attended him in the army, and was in great 
efteem. He was the firft of his friends, who marched 
lilong with him into Syracufe, with a garland on bis 
heady fXid he had diftinguiihed himiielf in every a6lion. 
This man, finding that Dion's chief friends had fallen in 
' the war j that, fincc the .death of Hcraclides, the popular 
,party was without a leader, and that he himfeif ftood in 
'great favour with the army, formed an execrable defign 

againft 
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agaiaft the life of his bepefa6tor' His Qh)t6k vvas cer- 
tainly the fupreme command in Sicily, thpuj^h foroe fay' 
he was bribed to it with twenty talents. For this pur- 
pofe, he drew feveral of the foldiers into a confpiracy 
againft Dion, and his plot was conduced in a mod art- 
ful, manner. He cohfiantly informed Dioo of what he 
heard, or pretended to hear faid againft him in the army. 
By this means he obtained fuch confidence, that he was 
allowed to converfe privately with whom he thought pro^ 
per, and to fpcak with the utmod freedom againil Dioo, 
that he might difcover his fecret enemies. Thus, in a 
. fhort time, he drew about hiiQ ^U the fcditious and dif- 
contented citizens } and if any one of different principles 
informed Dion that his integrity had been tried, he gave 
faimftif no conQern about it, as that point had already 
been fettled with Callippus, 

While this confpiracy was oa foot, Dion h^d a moiv- 
ArouiS ^nd dreadful apparition. As* he was meditating 
one evening alone in the portico before his houfe, he 
heard a fudden noi(^, and, turning about, perceived (for 
it was not yet dark) a woman of gigantic Hze at the end 
of the portico, in the form of one of the furies, as they 
are reprefented on the theatre^ fweepiixg the floor with a 
broom. In his terror of amazement, he fent for fome of 
his friends, and, informi^ig tjaem of this prodigy, defired 
they would Aay with him during the night. His mind 
was in the utmod diforder, and he was apprehenfi^e, that, 
if they left him, the fpedre would appear again } but he 
£ai^ it no more. Soon after this his only fon, who wa3 
,iiow almod growq up to manhood, upon fome cbikiuli 
difpleafure, or frivolous affront, threw himfelf from the 
tpp of the houfe, and was killed upon the fpot. 

While Dion was in this diftrefs, Callippus was ripening 
the confpiracy ; and, for this purpofe, he propagated a re- 
port in Syracufe, that Dion, beidg now chDdlefs,' had 
determined to adopt ApoUocrates, the fon of Dionyfius, 
who was nephew to his wife, and grandfon to. his filter. 
The plot; however, was now fufpeded both by Dion, his 
wife, and filler. Dion, who had ilaintrd his honour, and 
tarniihed his glories, by the murder of Heraclides, had, 
as we may fuppofe, his anxieties On that account j and he 
would frequently declare, that rather than live, not only 
iu fear. of his enemies, but in fufpicion of hiS' friends,' he 
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vvould die a thoufand deaths, and freely open bis bofom 
to the aflaffin. 

When Callippus found the women iiiquifitive and fuf* 
picious, he was afraid of the oonfequence, and aSferted, 
^ith tears, his own integrity, offering to give them 
any pledge of his fidelity they might defire. They re- 
quired that he would take the great oath } the form of 
which is as follows : The perfon who takes it, goes dowa 
into the temple of the Theftaophori, where, after the per- 
formance of fome religious ceremonies, he puts -on the 
purple Tobe of Proferpine, and, holding a flaming torch 
in his hand, proceeds on the oath. All this Callippus 
did without hefitation \ and to ihow with what contempt 
he held the goddefs, he appointed the execution of his 
confpiracy on the day of her feflival. Indeed, he could 
hardly think that even this would enhance his guilt, or 
render him more obnoxious to the goddefs, when he was. 
the very perfon who had before initiated Dion in he^ 
facred royfleries. 

The confpiracy was now fupportcd by numbers y 
as Dion was furrounded by his friends, in the apartine&t 
where he ufually entertained them, the confpirators in* 
veiled the houfe, fome fecuring the doers, and others the 
windows. The aiTaflins, who were Zacynthiane, came in 
unarmed, in their ordinary drefs. Thofe who remained 
without made faft the doors. The Zacynthians then fell, 
upon Dion, and endeavoured to (Irangle him > but not 
fucceeding in this, they. called for a fwprd. No one, 
however, durRopen the door ^ for Dion had many friends 
about him *, yet they had, in effe£l, nothing to fear from 
theie ; for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, he 
Ihould confult his own fafety. When they had waited 
fome time, Lycon, a Syracufan, put a fliort fword^ 
through the windpw into the hands o£ a Zacynlhian,^ 
who fell upon Dion, already ftunned and fcnfelefs, and 
^ut his throat like a viftim at the altar. His fifter, and 
his wife, who was pregnant, they imprifoned. In this 
unhappy fituation (he fell in labour, and was delivered of 
a fon, whom they ventured to preferve ; for Callippus. 
was too much embroiled -by his own afl&irs to attend to 
them, and the keepers of the prifoh were prevailed on to 
connive at it. 
' After Dion was cut- off, and Callippus had the whole 

government of Syracufe \jx his hands, he had the pre*. 
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fumptioti to write to the Athenians, whom, after the 
gods, he ought of all others to have dreaded, polluted 
as he -was with the murder of his^ benefa6lor. But it 
has been obferved, with'' great truth, of that ftate, that 
its good men are the befl, and its bad men the worft in 
the world. As the foil of Attica produces the fincft ho- ' 
ney, and the moft fatal polfons.- The fuccefs of Callippus 
did not long reproach the indulgence of the gods: He 
focn received the puni(hmcnt he deferved j for, in attempt- 
ing to take Catana, he loft Syracufe ^ upon which occa- 
fion he faid, that he had loft a city, and got a cheefe- 
grater *. Afterwards, at a fiege of Meflana, moft uf his 
men were cut off, and, amongft the reft» the murderers 
of Dion. As he was refufed ad'miffion by every city in 
Sicily, and univerfally hated and defpifcd, he paffcd intd- 
Italy, and made himfelf mafter of Rheglum •, but being- 
no longer able to maintain his foldiers, he vr^s flain by 
Leptines and Poryperchon with the very fame fword with 
which Dion had been affaflinated ; for it was known by 
the iize (being ftiort, like the Spartan fwords), and by the 
curious work ma 11 fill p.- Thus Callippus received the pu- 
nifhment due to his crimes. 

When Arirtomache and" Arete were releafcd out of pri- \ 
ion, they were received by Icetes, a Syracufan, a friend 
of Dion's, who, for feme time, entertained them with hof- - 
pitality and good faith. Afterwards, however, being pre- 
vailed on by the enemies of Dion, he put them on board a 
veffel, under pretence of fending them to the Peloponne- 
fus ; but privately ordered the failors to kill them in the 
paffage, and throw the bodies overboard. Others fay, 
that they and the infant were thrown alive into the fea.. ' 
This wretch too^aid the forfeit of his villainy j for he was 
put to death by Timoleon ; and the Syracufans, to re- 
venge Dion, flew his two daughters 5 of which I have 
made more particular mention in the life of Timoleon. 

N4 M. BRUTUS.- 

•• But the word which fignifics a cheefe-gratcr in Greek is nc^ Ct:^ 
tang f. hut Fatane* 
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great anceftor of Marcus Brutus was that Junius; 
Brutus, to whom the ancient Romans ere6ted a lia- 
tue of brafs, and placed it in the capitol among'i their 
kings. He was reprefentcd with a drawn f^'ord in his 
hand, to iignify the rpiril and firmnefs with which he 
vanquiihed the Tarquins ; but» hard-tempered like the 
ftecl of which that fword was compofed, and in no de- 
gree humanized by education, the fame obdurate feverity 
which impelled him againll the tyrant, iliiit up his natural 
affedion from his children, when he found thofe children, 
confpiring ^r the fupport of tyranny. On the' contrary, 
that Brutus, whofe life we are now writing, had all tlie 
advantages that arife from the cultivation of philofophy. 
T*oliis fpiiit, which was naturally fedate and mild, he 
ga-ve vigour and aflivlty, by conftant application. Upoiv 
the whole, he was happily formed to virtue, both by na- 
ture and education. Even the partizans of Caefar afcrib- 
ed to him every thing that had the appearanire of honour 
or generofity in the confpiracy, and all that was of a con- 
trary complexion they laid to the charge of Caflius ; who 
w^^as indeed the friend and relation of Brutus, but by. no 
means refembled him in the limplicity of his maiincrj!.. 
It is univerfally allowed, that his mother, Servilfa, was 
defcended from Servilius Ahala, who, when Spuiius 
Maelius feditioufly afpired to the monarchy, went up to 
him in i\\t forum, under a pretence of buGnefs, and, as 
Maelius inclined his head to hear what he wpuld fay, 
liabbed him with a dagger, which he had concealed for 
the purpofc *• But the partizans of Caefarvvould not 
ajlow that he was defcended from Junius I^rutus, whofe 
family, ^they faid, was extlndl with his two fens t. Mar- 
€us Brutus, according to them, was a plebeian, defcended 
from one Brutus, a ftcward, of mean extraftion 5 ai;d that 
the family had but lately rifen to any dignity in the (late. 

On 

* Livy, and other hiftorians, relate this differently. Some of them 
fay corficiently, th; t Servilius, who was. tlicrt general of the horff, 
put Maelius to death by order of CinciKnatus the tlidator. 
\ f Oi xhk number is Dionyi^us of Halicauiadufi. 
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©n Xht contrary, Pofidonius, the philofopher, agrees iKith 
thofe htfiorians, who fay, that Junius Brutus had a third 
fon, who vras an infant when his brothers were put to 
death, and that Marcus Brutus was defccnded from him* 
He further tells us, that there were fevcral illuftrious per- 
fons of that faroily in his time, with whom he was well 
acquainted, and who very tnuch referobled the flatue of 
Junius Brutus *. 

Cato, the philofopher, was brother to ServiliJi, the mo- - 
thcr of Brutus, who greatly admired and- imitated the 
viitues of his uncle, and married his daughter Porcia* 

Brutus was acquainted with all the fe^s of the Greckx 
philofophers, anxi underUood their dodrines ^ bat the PIa« 
tonifl Itood higheil in his eileem. He had no great opi- 
nion either of the new, or of the ro^iddie acadeiHy ^ but 
applied himfelf wholly to the {^udies of the ancient. An- 
tiochus of Alcalon was, therefore, his favourite, and ke 
entertained his brother Arii^on at his own houfe ^ a man, 
who, though inferior to fomc of the philofophers in ' 
learning, was equal to the firft of them in. modcHy, pru-, 
dence, and gentlenefs of manners. Empylus, who like- 
wife lived with Brutus, as we find in his own epilllcs, and 
ip thofe of his friends, was an orator, and left a il\ort, ■ 
but a welUwritten narrative of the death of Caefar, intituled, * 
Brufus, 

Brutus fpokc with great ability in Latin', both in the 
£eld and at the bar. In Greek he affedltd the fententious 
aAtl laconic way. There are feveral inflances of this in 
his cpiflles. Ihus, in the beginning of the war, he wrotp 
to the Pergamenians. - ** 1 hear you have given money 
** to Dolabella. If you gave it willingly, you muft own, 
**' you injured me j if unwillingly, (how it by. giving 
•*' willingly to me.'^ Thus, on another occafion', to the 
Samians. ** Your deliberations are tedious 5 your actions • 
"'flow 5 what, think you, will be the confequehce ?'' Of 
the Patareans thus : *' The Xanthians rejected my kind- 
** nefs, and defperately made their country their grave. - 
/^*The Patareans confuied in me, and retained their li- 

N 5 ; • ' bcrty, . 

■ » 

• There wete fcVsral dlftidguUhed pcrfons of this family in the 
year of Rome SS^,. fonie of whom oppoied the abrogation ot the Op- 
fian law, and were belicged by the Koman womui io theif houl«6« - 
' LivY^ xxxiv. VAX. Max. 1. izr- 
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** bcity. It is in your own choice to imitate the prudenc« 
" of the Patareans,or to fuflFer the fate of tbcXanthians."* 
And fuch is the ftyle of his.mo(^ remarkable letters. 

While he was. yet very young, he accompanied Cato 
to Cyprus, in the expedition again (I Ptolemy., After Pto- 
lemy had killed himfelf, Cato being detained by bufinefs 
in the ifle of Rhodes, fent Caninius to fecure the king?s^. 
treafure ; but fufpefling his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus 
to fail immediately to Cyprus, from. Pa mphylia^ where, 
aftera fit of ficknefs, he (laid for the ce-e{labli(hment cf' 
his health. He obeyed the order with relu6lance, both 
out of refpe^l to Caninius, who was fuperfeded with dif-- 
, grace, and becaufe he thought the emp.loyme/it illiberal, 
and by no means proper for a young man who was in 
gurfuit of philofophy.. Ncverthclefs, he executed the com» 
miflion with fuch diligence, that he had the approbation of 
Cato *y and having turned the effedls of Ptolemy int^.: 
ready money, he brought the greateft part of it to Rome.. 

When Rome was divided into two fa^ions, and Pom-- 
pey and Ca^far were in arms againd each other, it was ge- 
nerally believed that Brutus would join Caefar, becaufe hi^- 
father had been put to death by Pompey.. However, he 
thought it his duty to facrifice his refentments to the inter 
Ted of his country ^ and judging Pompey^s to be the bet- 
ter caufe, he joined his party ^ though" before, he woul4 
not even falute Pompey whea he tiet him ; efteeming it a 
crime to have any converfation with the murderer of hi§ 
father. He now. looked upon him as the head. of the comf 
monwealth ;. and, therefqie, lifting under his banner, he 
failed to Sicily in quality of lieutenant to Seftius, wbf) 
was governor of the ifland. There, however, he found no 
opportunity to diftinguiOi himfelf ) and being informed 
that Pompey and Cse.far were eneamped near each otbef, 
and preparing for that battle on which the whole empire 
depended, he went voluntarily into Macedonia to have 
his (hare in the danger^ Pompey, it is,faid, was fo much 
fyrpriftd and pleafed at his coming, that he rofe to em- 
'' brace him in the prefence of hi^ guards, and treated 
him wixh as much refpe6l as if he had been his fuperior* 
'During the time that he was in camp, thofe hours that hft 
did not fpcnd with Pompey,. he employed in reading and 
ftudyi^ and thus he pafled the day before the battle «f 

Pharfa]:«» 
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I'harTalia. -It was the middle of Tummer» the heats were 
intcnfe, the mar(hj iituatlon of the camp difagreeable, 
and his tent-beaFers were long in coming. Neverthelefs, 
though extremely harafied and fatigued, he did not anoint 
bimfelf till noon ^ and theji^ taking a morfel of bread,- 
while others were at red, or mudng oo the event of the* 
enfuing day, he employed himfelf till the'- evening iii« 
writing an epitpme of Poly hi us. - 

Cacfar, it is (aid, hiid io high an efteeni for him, thaV 
be ordered his. officers by all means to fave him, if he- 
would furrender himfelf ^ and, if he refufed/ to let him 
efcape with his life. Some have placed this kindnefs tO' 
the account of Servilia, the mother of Brhtus, with whom? 
Gasfar had connexions of a tender nature in the early part 
of his life *. Beiides, as his amour was in full blow a-- 
bout the time when Brutus was born, Csefar had fome. 
reaipn to believe he might be his fon. The intrigue was 
notorious. When the fenate was debating on the dange'r- 
ous confpiracy of Catiline, Cato and Caefar, who took 
different ^des of th« quedion, happened to lit near each: 
other. In the mldlt of the buGnefs, a note was brought to 
Gaefar from without, which he read iilently to himfelf.- 
Gato, hereupon, loudly- accufed Csefar of receiving let- 
ters from the enemie« of the commonwealth $ and Caviar 
finding that it had occaiioned a diilurbance in the ft:nate, 
delivered the note to Cato as he had received it. Gato, 
when he found it to be nothing but a lewd letter from hrs 
own Mer Servilia, thtew it back again to Caefar. '^ Take 
*' it, ^ou-fot/' faid he, and went on with the public bu<> 
finefs. 

After the battle of Pharfalia, when Bompey> was fled' 
towards the fea, and Ceeiar was Horming the camp, Eru-< 
tits efcaped through one of the gates, and fled into a wa- 
tery, marfh,' where he hid himfelf amongXl the reed^» 
Erom thence he- ventured out in the night, and got i'afe 
toXariffa. From Lariffa he wrote to Caefar, who expreired 
the gireateft pleafure in hearing of his iafety, fent for him^ 

N6 and 

* Thefe connection* were well known. Cxfar made her a pref nt, . 
on 'a CLTUin occaiioD, ol a pearl which cod him ne^r 50,000!. li the 
civil wars he aflign^d to hes a confifcaurd cftate for a mere tnH:: ; jui^, 
when the people cXprefled their furprife at its ch^apnefs, Cicero laid* 
humor'oufl^, ^» melius tmptam fciatL, tertia dtiuSia efi, Tertia was 

a> daughter oi :»cr«iliB*6^ and di<ly^* wa» a term ia- the procuring, bu- 
fwefs. 
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and entertained him amongit the firft of his fi:iend».> 
When no one could give account which way PgiiAp.Qy was 
fied« Caefar walked for foine time alone wkh Bruto^t <o 
confult his opinion-5 and finding that it wait for Egypt, he 
riejcdted the opiaions of the reft, and dire6Ved his march 
for that country. Pompey had, indeed, taken the route* 
of E^gypt, as Brutus conjedured ^ buth>e had already met 
• bis fate. 
• Brutus had To much influence with Caefar, that he re- 
conciled him to his friend CaiTius } and when he fpoke ia . 
behalf of the king. of Africa, though there were mat>y inv- 
peachments againft him, he obtained for him a^ great part 
of his kingdom *. When he firft begfan to fpeak oii this 
uccafion, Csefar faid, ^^ I know not what this young man 
** intends, but whatever it is, he intends it ftrongly.*** 
Hi'^ mind was fleady, and not eafily moved by entreaties* 
His' principles were reafon, and honour and virtue^ and* 
the ends to which thefe directed him, he proiecuted with 
fo much vigour that ht feldom failed of fiicccfs^ No- 
flattery could induce him to attend to unjkii^ petitions^ 
and though that dudility of mind which may be wrought 
upon by the impudence of importunity, is by fome called 
good nature, he coniidered it as the greateft difgrace. He 
ififcd to fay, that he fufpedted thofe who could refufe no- 
favours, had not very honeflly employed the flower of their» 
youth. 

Casfar, previoufiy to his expedition into Africa, again ft ^ 
Gato und Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government of . 
Gallia Ci fill pin a. And this was very fortutiate for. that 
particular province. For, while the inhabitants of other 
provinces were oppreiTed and treated like (laves, by the - 
violence and rapacity of their governors^ Brutus behaved 
with fo much kindnefs to the people under his jurifdi^ion, 
th?it they were in forae meafure indemnified for their for* 
mer fufferin^s* Yet he' afcribed every thing to the good« 
nef»-of Csefar *, and it wasno fm^U gratification to the lat-^ 
ter to iiad, on his return through Italy, not only BrotuS" 
himfelf, but all the cities under his command, ready to at*- 
tend his progrefs, and indudrious to do him honour. 

As there were feveral prsetorihips vacant, it was the 
general opinion, that the chief of them, which is the 

praetorfhip 

.* Plntarch ainft here be miftriken* It was Dei^tarns, aadaot the 
Linjr of Africa j that Brutus pleaded for. ^ 
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pr:etor(hip of the city, would be conferred either on 
Brutus, or on CaiSius. Some fay that this compctitiott 
heightened the variance that had already taken place be- 
tween Brutus and Caffius •, for there was a raifunderftand- 
ing between them, though Caflius was allied to Brujtus 
by marrying his fifter Junia. Others fay, that this com- 
petition was a political manoeuvre of CaHjr's, who had 
encouraged It by favouring both their hopes in private. 
Be that is it may, "Brutus had Htlle more than the repu- 
tation of his virtue to fet, againft the gallant a£lIon$ per- 
formed by Caffius fn the Parthian war. Caefar weighed 
the merits of each ; and after confulting with his friends, 
•* Caflids," he faid, " has the better title to it. notwithliand- 
*f ing, Brutus mull have the firll praetor (hip/' Another 
praetorQiip was, thererorc, given to CaflTius ; but he was 
not fo much obliged by this, as offended by the lofs of 
the firft. Brutus had, Or at leaft might have had, equal 
influence with Caefar in every thing elfe : he might have 
flood the firft in authority arra intereft, but he was drawa 
oft' by CafTius's party. Not that he was perfedlly recon- 
ciled to Caffius, fin ce the competition for the praelorial 
appointments ; but he liftened to his friends, who were 
perpetually advifing him, not to be foothed or cajoled by 
Ciefar ; but to rejtft the civilities of a tyrant, whofe object 
was not to reward, but to difarm his virtue. . On the other 
hand, Caefar had his fufpicions, and Brutus his accufers j , 
yet the former thought he had lefs to fear from his fpirit^ . 
bis authority, and. his conneflions, than he had to hope • 
from his honefty. When he wa? told that Antony and . 
Dolabella had fome dangerous confpiracy on foot,-" It is 
" -not,'' faid he, ** the fleek and fat men that I tear, but tho : 
** p^le and the lean 5** meaning IJrutus and CdfTius. Af* 
terwards, when he was advifed to beware of Brutus, he 
laid his hand upon his breafl, and faid, ** Do not you 
** think, then, that Brutus will wait till I have done with 
•* this poor body?*' as-if he thought Brutus the only pro- - 
per pcrfon to fucceed him in his immenfe power. Indeed it 
is extremely probable that Brutus would have be^^n the 
iiifl man in Rome, could he have had patience a while to - 
be the fecond, and have waited till time had wafted the 
power, of Csefar, and dimmed the luftre of his great 
adlions. But Callius, a man of violent pa (lions,- -and an 
enemy to Caefar, rather from perfonal than politipal ha^ 
red, llill urged him againft the didator. It was unlver- 

fally 
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{ally faid, that Brutus hated the Imperial power, and tbaC*' 
CafTius hated the emperor. CaflSus, indeed, pretended^^ 
that Caefar had injured him. He complained that the 
lions which" he had proc.ured when he was nominated 
sedile, and which had been fent to Megara, Ca&far- ha^ 
taken and converted to his own ufe, having found theon 
there when that city was taken by Calanus. Thofe lions, 
it is faid, were very fatal to the inhabitants ^ for as foon as- 
their city was taken, they opened their dens, and uQ'* 
chained them in the flreets, that they might ftop the irrup* 
tion of the enemy : but in (lead of that they fell upon the 
citizens,, and tore them in fuch a manner, that their very 
enemies were ftruck with horror. Some fay that this was 
the principal motive with Caflius for confpiiing againft 
Csefar^ but they are ilrangely miflaken. CafTius had a 
natural averfion to the whole race of tyrants, which he 
ihowed even when he was at fchool with FauOus the fon 
of Sylla. When Faudus was boating amongft the boys 
of the unlimited power of his. father, Caflius roTe and 
ilruck him on the face. The friends and tutors of FauQus - 
would have taken upon themfelves- to punifh the initilt^^ 
but Pompey previsnted it,, and, fending, for the boys, ex- 
amined them himfelf.' Upon which, Caflius faid^ " Come 
" along, Fauftus ! repeat j if you dare, before Pompey^.. 
*' the expreflions which provoked me, that I may puniih 
** you in the fame manner/' Such was the difpofition of 
Caflius. 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking by the 
pferfuaiion of his friends, by private intimations and ano- 
nymous letters; Under the flatue of his anceflor, who de« 
ilroyed the Tarquin^, was placed a paper with ihefewordi : 
ihgt we hud a Brutus now f'O that Brutus were nom ' 
a/ive (His own tribunal on which he fat as p^eetor, was* 
continually filled with fuch infcriptions as tbefe : Brutus^ 
tboujieepejl! Thou ctrt not a true Brutus ! The fycopbanU 
of Cxfar were the occaflon of this; for, amongd oth^r 
invidious di(Hn6lions which they paid him, they crowned 
his datues by night, that the people might falute him 
king, inflead of didlator^ However, it had a contrary 
eflfedl, as I have (howa more at large in the- life ot 
Csefar. 

When Caflius folicited his friends to engage in the 
confpiracy, ,they all confented, on condition that . Brutus 
vrould take the lead* They cQncluded that it was not 

fircngth 
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ftrengtb of hands, or refolution that they wanted, but the? 

CPUDtenance of a roan of reputation, to prefide at thisv 

facrifice, and to juftify the deed.. They, were fenfible^ 

that, without him^ they, (hould neither proceed vvith fpi*- 

lit, nor efcape fufpicion when they had ef&6ted their^ 

purpofe.. The worlid, they knew, would conclude, that* 

if the adlton had been honourable, Brutus would not 

have refufed to engage in it.. Caffius having coniidered^ 

thefe things, determined to pay Brutus the firll vifit after* 

the quarrel. that had been between them^ and as foon a&r 

the compliments of. reconciliation were over, he aiked» 

him, '' Whether he intended to be in the fenate on the^ 

*' calends of March ^.for it was reported,'* he faid, '^ that^ 

'* Csefar^s friends deiigned ta move that be (hould be de-^- 

•* clared king." Brutus anfweredt **; He. fhould not be» 

^ there^" and Caflius replied, '* But, what if they (houldr 

*' fend for us V^ *' It would then," faid Brutus, ** be my duty: 

^Vnot only to fpeakagainft it^ but to facrifice my life for 

** the liberties, of Rome." Caflius,, encouraged by this^ 

j^roceeded :.r——*-^^ But what Roman will bear to fee yoa 

" die ? Do not you know yourfclf, Brutus ? Think you. 

'^ that thofe infcriptions you found on your tribunal were» 

'* placed there by weavers and viduallers, and net by- 

" the fir{l men in Rome I From other praetors they look;- 

•* for prefentSj. and (hows, and gladiators ^ bu* from you.. 

*^ they expedl the abolition of tyranny, as a debt which- 

" your family has entailed upon you. They are ready; 

V to fuifer every- thing on your account, if you arereally^ 

" what you ought, and what they expe6l you to be,'* 

After this he embraced Brutus, and being perfe6ily rc^ 

conciled, they retired to their refpe^live friends.. 

In Pompey's, party there was one Quintus Ligarius^ 
whom. Caefar had pardoned/ though he had borne arms > 
againfl him* 7 his man, lefs grateful for the pardon he 
had received, than offended with the power which madck 
him Oand in need of it, hated Caefar, but was the inti« 
mate friend of Brutus. The latter one day vifited him^ 
and finding him not well, faid, " O Ugarius .! what a 
** time is this to be fick ?" Upon which he raifed himfclf^ 
on his elbow, and taking Brutes by the hand, anfwered^ 
'^ If Brutus has any dtfign worthy of himfelf, Ligarius 19 
** well." They now tried the inclinations of all they 
could trufl, and took into the conspiracy, no| only tbeir 
familiar friends^ but fuch %% they knew to be brave, and 

above 
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afbove the fear of death. For this reafon, though tBtf- 
bad the greateft regard for Cicero, arvd the utmoft con- 
fkience in his principles as a republican, they concealed 
the confpiracy from him, left his naturfll timidity^ and- 
the warinefs of age, (ho»ld retard thofe meafures^ which 
required the moft refolute dispatch. 

Brutus likewife thought proper to leave his friends, Sta« 
tiltus, and Favonius. the follower of Cato, out of the 
confpiracy. ^ Hd had tried their ftntiments, under the 
colour of a philofophical difpute ; in which Favopius 
bbfervcd, that the worft abfolute government was. prefer- 
able to a civil war : and Statilius added, that it becainenO'^ 
wife man to expofe himfelf to fear and tlanger, on ac- 
count of the faults and follies of others. But Labeo, who 
was prefent, contradifled both. And firutus, though he 
was then (ileflt, as if the difpute had been difficult to detcr- 
n)ine, aftci'wards communicated the defign to Labeo, who 
readJly concurred in it. \l was then agre,ed to gain over 
the other Brutus, fuinamed Albiftus, who, though not 
diiUf>gui<lied bjr his perfonal courage, was of confequenccj 
4>n account of the great number of gladiators he bred for 
t4»e public (hows, and the entire confidence that Csefar 
|ilaced in him. To the folicit^tions of CafHus and Labeo, 
be made no aufwer 5 but when he came privately to 
Brutus* and found that he was at the head of the con- 
ijjiracy, he made no fcruple of joining them. The name 
of Brutus drew in many more of the moll confiderable 
perfons in the. (late 5 and though they had entered into no 
otvth of fecrtjfy, they kept the deifign fo clofe, that not- 
withClanding the gods thcrafelve's denounced the event, by 
a variety of prodigies, no one would give credit to the- 
ccnfpiracy. 

Brutus now felt his confequence lie heavy upon him* 
The fatety of fomc of the greateft men in Rome depended 
«n his condu6^ and he could not think, of the danger they 
w€i?e to encounter without anxiety^ In public, indeed, 
he rupprcffed his unearmcfs : but at home, and efpecially 
bv uigbt, he was not the fame man. Sometimes he would 
ftatt from his fleep ; at others, he was totally immerlcd in 
thought. From which, and the like circumftances, it 
was obvious to his wife, that he was revolving in his nund 
iomt difticult and dangerous enterptife, Porcta, as 'WC 
before obfet ved, was the daughter of Cato She was 
married to her coufin Brutus ieery youog, though (he was- 

a v«icloW| 
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a. TvidoWy and bad a foD, named Bibulus, after his fa- 
ther* Tliere is* a fmall tra£l of his Aill extant, 'called 
Memdirs ^ Bruius., Porcia added to the affedlion of a 
wife, the prudence of a woman, who was not unac- 
qainted with pbilofophy ; and fbe refolved not to inquire 
into her hufband's lecrets before fhe bad made tbe follow- 
ing trial of her own firmncfs. She ordered all her atten« 
dants out of her apartments, and, with a fmall koife, gave* 
berfelf a deep wound in tbe thigh. This occailoned a 
great e£fufion of bloody extreme pain, and a fever in con- 
fcquence of that pain. Brutus was extremely afHi^^ed for. 
her, and as he attended her, in the height of her pain, 
ihe thus fpoke to him : ** Brutus,' when you married the 
*' daughter of Cato, you did not, I prefume, coniider her 
^^ merely as a female companion, but as the partner of 
" your fortunes. Yoo, indeed, have given me no reafoa 
*^ to repent my marriage ^ but what proof, either of af- 
** fc^lion or fidelity, can you receive from me, if^ 1 may 
** neither (hare in your fecret griefs, nor in your fectet 
*' .couufels ? I am fenfible that fecrefy is not the cha- 
*' raderiftic virtue of idy fex ; but furely our natural 
'' weaknefs may be flrengthened by a virtuous cduca* 
*^ tion, and by honourable connections \ and Porcia caa 
** boaft that (he is the daughter of Calo, and the wife of 
** Brutus. Yet even in thefe diftindlions I placed no ab- 
*' folute confidence^ till I tried» and found that 1 wa&. 
** proof againd pain." When (he had faid this, (lie 
(ho wed him her wound, and informed him of her motives : 
upon which Brutus was fo (Iruck with her magnanimity, 
that, with lifted hands, he entreated the gods to favour 
bis enterprife, and enable him to approve himfclf worthy 
of Porcia. Pie then took every means, to cure her wound,, 
and reftorc her health. 

A meeting of the fenate being appointed, at which 
Caeiar was expe£l:ed to attend, ihat was thought a proper 
time for the execution of their dclign. For then they could 
not only appear togethei without, I'ufpicion, but as.fbme- 
of the moll confiderable perfons in the commons ealtl\ 
would be prefent, they flattered themfelves that, as foon 
as I he deed was done, they would join in afferting the 
common liberty. The place too where the Itnate was to 
meet fccmed providentially favourable for their purpofe.. 
It was a portico adjoining to tlie theatre, and in the mid^ 
of a (aloon, furnlihed with benches, flood a ilatue of Pom* ' 
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pcy» ^Wch had been crefted to him by the common- 
wealth, vvhen he adorned that part of the city with thofe 
buildings. Here the (enate was convened on the ides of 
March J and it Teemed as if fome god {hx)uld bring 
Csefar to this place to revenge upon him the death of 
Pompcy. 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took with 
him a dagger, which laft circumflance was known only 
to his wife. The reft met at the houfe of Caflius, and 
con dueled his fon, who was that day to put on the togtr 
viriiif^ to the forum \ from whence they proceeded to 
Pompey*^s portico, and waited for C'jefar. Any one that 
had been privy to the defign of the confpira'-ors, would 
here have been -ailonifhed at their calm and confident 
firmnefj. Many of them were praetors, and obliged by 
their office to hear and determine caufcs. Thefc they 
heard with fo much calmnefs, and decided with fo much 
accuracy, that one could not have fuppofed there had 
been any thing' elfe upon their minds ^. and when a ccr. 
tain perfon appealed from the judgment of Brutus to 
Caefar, Brutus, lookFng round on the afiembly, faid,. 
Cafar neither doesy nor Jh all hinder me from a^Ung agreeably 
to the laws, Neverthelefs they were difturbed by many 
accidents. Though the day was far fpent. ftill Caefar did 
not come, being detained by his wife and the foothfayers,. 
on account of defedls in the facrifices. In the mean time 
a perfon came up to Cafca, one of the confpirators, and 
taking him by the hand, ** You concealed the thing from" 
■" me," faid he, " but Brutus- has told me all." Cafca- 
expreffed his furprife 5 upon which the other faid, laugh- 
ing, ** How came you to be fo rich of a fuddcn, as to- 
** ftand for the aedilefhip ;" fa near was the great fecret' 
being blown by the ambiguity of this man's difcourfe !' 
At the fame time Popilius Lsena, a fenator, after faluting 
Brutus and Gaffius in a very obliging manner, faid, in a 
whifper,^ " My beft wiflies are with you ;— but mRke no 
" delay 5 for it is now no fecret." After faying this, he 
immediately went away, and left them in great confterna- 
tioii 'y for they concluded that every thing was'difcovered. 
Soon after this, a meffenger came* running from Brutus's 
houfe, and told him that his wife was dying. Porcia had 
been under extreme anxiety, and in grcit agitations about 
the event. At every little noife or voice (he heard, (he 
ftartcd up and ran to the door, like one of the frantic 

gricftcflfe*- 
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prieftefles of Bacchus, inquiring of ^ every one tliat came 
§Tom the Jorum, what Brutus was doing. She fent mef^ 
fenger after mefienger to make the fame inquiries ^ and 
being unable any longer to fupport the agitations of her 
mind, (he at length fainted away. She had not time to 
retire to her chamber. As fhe fat in the middle of the 
koufe, her fpirits failed, her colour changed, and (he lod 
ker fenfes and her fpeech. Her women ihrieked, the 
neighbours ran te their aAidanee, and a report was fooa 
fyread through the city/ that Porcia was dead. However^ 
bj the care of tho(e that were about her, (he recovered ia 
a little time. Brutus was greatly'diflreiTed with the ne.ws^ 
and not without reaibn -, but his private grtef gave way 
to the public concern ." for it was now reported, that Cae- 
ikr was coming on a litter. The ill omens of his' facrifices- 
had deterred him from entering on bufineiis of importiiuce ^ 
and he propofed to defer it under a pretence of indifpofi- 
tion. As ibon as he. came out of the litter, Popilius Lae« 
Ba, who a little before had wifhed Brutus fuccef^, went 
Hp and fpoke to him for a ecniiderable time, Ceefar all the 
while {landing, and fecming very attentive. -The confpiw 
rators not being able to hear what he faid, fufpefted, from 
what Had paiTed between him and Brutus, that he was^ 
BOW making a difcovery of their defign. This dtfconcert- 
ed them extremely, and, looking upon each other, they 
agreed, by the filent language of the countenance^ that-^ 
they (hould not ft ay to be taken, but difpatch themfelVes* 
With this intent, Caffius and forae others wer« juft a- 
bout to draw thcif daggers from under their robes, when- 
Brutus, obferving from the looks and gcftures of Lsen?^ 
that he was petitioning, and not aecu(ing, encouraged Caf- 
fius by the cheerfulncfs of his countenance. This was the 
only way by which he could Communicate his fentiments^ 
being furrounded by many who were ftranger« to the con- 
ipiracy. Lsena, after a little while, kiffed Ceefar's hand, 
and left him ; and it plainly appeared, upon the whole, that- 
be had been fpeaking about his own- affairs. 

The fenatc was already feated, and the confpirators got 
clofe about Caefar's chair, under pretence of preferring a* 
foit to him. CafTius turned his face to Pompey's ftatue, 
and invoked it, as if it had been fenflble of his prayers. 
Treboniu$ kept Antony in converfation without the court, 
^nd now C^^far eater>ed) and the whole, feoate rofe to fa* 

lutCL 
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lute him. The confpirators crowded around bin)) and fet 
Tullius Cimber, one of their number, to folicit the recal 
of his brother, who was bani(hed. They all united in the. 
folicitatioa, took hold of Caefar^s hand, and kiffed his head 
and bis breafl. He reje£led their applications, and find- 
iag that they would not deiilt, at length rofe from his feat 
in anger. Tullius, upon this, laid hold of his robe, and 
pulled it from his (houlders. Cafca, who ilood behind, 
gave him the fiiik, though but a flight wound with his 
dagger, near the fhoulder. CsBfar caught the handle o£ 
the dagger, and faid in Latin, ** ViUaio ! Cafca ! What 
** doft thou nfvean ?" Cafca, in Greek, called his brother 
to his afliHance. Qaefar was wounded by numbers almod; 
at the fame iaftant, and looked round him for fome way 
to eicape; but when he faw the dagger ofB^ru^us pointed 
againil him, he let go Cafca*s hand> and> covering his 
head with his robe, reiign^ed bimfelf to their fwords. Iho^ 
confpiratorsprefied fa eagerly to Qab^iim, that they wouad-, 
^ed each other. Brutus, in atte^npting to have his (ha^e ia 
the ficrifice, received a wound ii^ his hand, and all of theaa^ 
were covered with blood. 

* Csefar thus iliin Srutus iiepped forward into the middlfli 
of the fenate houfe, and. proposing to make a fpeeck, de- 
fired the fenatoftt to ftay. They fitd, however, with thc^ 
utmofl precipitatiof), though no one purfued ; fur the coa*. 
fpirators had no deiign on any life but Casfar^s ^ and, that^ 
taken away, they invitcui the reft to liberty. Indeed, all 
but Brutus were of opinion, that Antony (hould iajl with 
Caefar. They conlidercd him as an infolent man, who in 
his principles favoured monarchy, and who had made hifli- 
Celf popular in the army. Moreover, befide his natural 
difpofuion to defpotifm. he had at this time the confular 
power, and was the colleague of Cse far. B<utus, .on the 
other. hand, alleged the injallice of. fuch a meafure, and 
fuggefted-the poffibility of Antonyms change- of principle. 
nJIc thought it far from being improbable, that, after the 
deitru£lion of Caeiar, a man fo paliionatel)? fond of glory, 
ihould be infpircd by an emulation to join in reftoring the 
commonwealth. Thus Antony was iaved ; though, in the 
general confternation, he fled in the difguife of a plebeian* 
Ipiutus and his party betook themfelves to the capital, and, 
ihowing their bloody h^nds and naj^ed fwords^ proclaimed 
li|?erty to the people as they paffcd.. At firft all was la- 
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thentfttion, dlftra6iion, and tumult ; but as no fbrtUer vio. 
Icncr was committed, the fenators and the people recover- 
ed their apprehenfions, and went in a body to theconfpi- 
Tatoris in the capitol. Brotus made a popular fpeech adapt- 
ed to trie occafion j and this being well Received, tlie con- 
spirators were encouraged to come liown into the forum. 
The reft were undiftiogaiQied 5 but perlbns of the firft qua- 
lity attended Brutus, conducted him with great honour 
from the capitol, and placed him in the roftrum. At the 
fight of' Brutus, the populace, though difpofcd to tumult, 
-were ftruck with reverence \ and wh^n he began to fpeak, 
they attended with fiJence. It foon appeared, however, 
*that k was tibt the a^ion, but the man, they Te^efted ; for 
•when Cinna fpoke, and accufed Csfar, they loaded him 
with'the moft opprobrious language; and became fo out- 
'rageons, that the x^onfpirators thought proper once more 
to retire into the capitol. Brutus now expeftcd to be be- 
•ficged, and therefore difeiiflcd the principal people that 
attended him ; becatife he thought "it unreafonable, that 
"they who had no concern In the adion ihould be expofed 
to the danger that followed it. Next day the fenate aiSera- 
bled in the temple of Tellus, and Antony, Plancus, and 
•Cicero, in their feveral fpeeches, perfuaded and prevailed 
on the people to forget what was paft. Accordingly, the 
•confpirators were not only pardoned, but it was decreed, 
that the oo'nfuh (honld talce into confideration what honour^ 
and dignities were proper to be conferred upon them. Af- 
ter thi$ the fenate broke up \ and Antony, having fent his 
fon a& an hoftage to the capitol, Brutus and his party 
came down, and mutual compliments paiTed between them. 
Cadius was invited to fup with Antony, Brutus with Le- 
f»idtts, and the reft were entertained by their refpc^ive 
friends. 

Early next morning the fenate aflembled again, and 
voted thanks to Antony for preventing a civil war, as well 
as to Brutus and his party for their fcrvices to the com- 
-monwealth. The latter had alfo provinces dlHributed a- 
-mongft them. Crete was allotted to Brutus, Africa to 
*Ca(Iius, A(ia to Trebonius, Bithvnia to Cimber, and the 
other Brutus had that part of C^aul which lies upon the 

Csefar's will, and his funeral, came next in queftion/ 
Antony propofed that the will ihould be read in public^ 

and 
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and that the funeral (hould not be private, or without pro- 
per magnificence, led fuch treatment (hould ezafperate the 
people. Caflius ftrongly oppofcd this ^ but Brutus agreed 
to it ', and here he fell into a fecond error. His preferva* 
tion of fo formidable an enemy as Antony, was a miftakea 
things but his giving up the management of Caefar^s fune- 
ral to him, was an irreparable fault. The publication of 
the will had an immediate tendency to infpire the people 
with a pailion ate regret for the death of Caefar ; for he h?d 
left to each Roman citizen feventy-five drachmas, befide 
the public ufe of his gardens beyond the Tyber, wheit 
now the Temple of Fortune (lands. When the body wa< 
brought into the^rtt/», and Antony fpoke the ufual funeral 
eulogium, as he perceived the people afFe£led by his fpeecb) 
he endeavoured Qill more to work upon their paflions, by 
unfolding the bloody garment of Coefar, (howing them in 
how many places it was pierced, and pointing out the num- 
ber of his wounds. This threw every thing into confufioo. 
Some called ajoud to kill the murderers ^ <Ahers, as was 
formerly done in the cafe of that feditious demagogue Clo* 
dius, fnatched the benches and tables from the neighbour-; 
ing (hops, and ere^led a pile for the body of Cscfar, in the 
roidd of confecrated places and furrounding temples. As 
foon as the pile was in flames, the people, crowding from 
all parts, fnatched the half-burnt brands, and ran round 
the city to fire the houtes of the confpirators ^ but thef 
were on their guard againll fuch an aflault, and prevented 
the efFe£ls. 

. There was a poet named Ciana, who had no concern 
in the confpiracy, but was rather a friend of Caefar^s. 
This man dreamt that Cdefar invited him to fupper, and 
that, when he declined the invitation, he took him by 
the hand, and conftrained him to follow him into a darlc 
and deep place, which he entered with the utmoft horror. 
The agitation of his fpirits threw him into a fever, which 
laded the remaining^ part of the night. In the morning) 
however, when Cisfar was to be interred, he was a- 
(hamed of abfenting himfelf from the folemnity : he 
therefore mingled with the multitude that had juft been 
enraged by the fpeech of Antony j and being unfortu- 
nately miftaken for that Ciana, who had before inveighed 
again (I Caefar, he was torn to pieces. This, more thaa 
any thing, except Antonyms change of condufi, alarmed 

5 Brutus 
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firatas and his party. They now thought It neceflary to 
confult their fafety, and retired to Antiuro. Here they 
fat down, with an intent to return as foon as the popular 
fury (hould fubiidc ; and for this, confidering the incon* 
ilancy of the nxultitude, they concluded that they (hould 
not have lon^ to wait. The fenate, moreover, was in 
.their iotereU^ and though they did not punilh the mur- 
derers of Cinna, they caufed llrl6l inquiry to be made 
after thofe who attempted to burn the houfes of the con- 
ipirators. Antony too became obnoxious to the people ^ 
for they fufpedled him of ere£ling another kind of mo- 
narchy. The return of Brutus was confequently wifheil 
for ; and as he was to exhibit fhovss and games in his 
.capacity as prsetor, it was expedled. Brutus, however, had 
received intelligence, that feyer«il of Caefar^s old foldiers, 
to whom he had didributed lands and colonies, had (lolen, 
by fmall parties, into Rome, and that they lay in wait 
for him : he therefore did not think proper to come 
himfelf ; notwithflanding which, the ihows that were ex- 
hibited on his account were extremely magnificent : for 
he had bought a confiderable number of wild beails, and 
^rdcrtd that they ihould all be referved for that purpofe. 
He went himfelf as far as Naples to colle£l a number of 
comedians J and being informed, of one Canutius, who 
was much admired upon the Aage^ he deiired his friends 
to ufe all their interefl to bring him to Rome. Canutius 
was a Grecian, and Brutus therefore thought that no 
compuliion (hould be ufed. He wrote liktwife to Cicero, 
And begged that he would by all meaiis be prefent at the 
public ihowf. 

buch 'Was the (ituation of his affairs, when, on the ar« 
•rival of Odavius at Rome, things took another turn. 
He was Ton to the (Ulex of Caspar, who bad adopted and 
appointed him his heir. He was pnriuing his iludie& 9t^ 
Apollonia, and in expectation of meeting Caefar there on 
his intended expedition againli th? Paithian^, at the time 
when Lsefar was (lain. Upon hearing of this event, he 
immediately came to Rome, and, to ingratiate himfelf 
with the people, alTumed the name of CseCar. By punc- 
tually dillributing amonglt the citizens the money that 
was left them by his uncle, he foon took the lead of An- 
tony 5 and, by his liberality to the foldiers, he brought 
over to his party the grcatcil number of thofe who had 
fervcd under Cuilar. Cicero likewife; who hated Antony, 

joined 
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joined his intcrcft. And thiy wa» fo mach refented by 
Brutus, that, in bis letters, h$ reproached him' in the fc- 
Tereft terms, ** He perceived," he faid, ** that Cicero was 
** tame enough to bear a tyrant, and was only afraid of 
** the tyrant that hated him ;— that his compliments to 
** Ociavius were meant to purchafe an eafy flavery •, but 
" our anceftors," faid Brutus, " fcomed to bear even a 
** gentle matter." He added, that ** as to th* mcafurcs ef 
** peace or war. he Wa^ undetermin^ed ^ but in one tbiog 
** he was rpfolred, which was, never to be a Jlave /" , He 
expreffcd His furprife, ** That Cicero ftould prefer an in- 
*^ famous accommodation even to the dangers of ^rvil war ; 
^* rtnd that the only fruits he expcfled from.deftroyingthc 
•* tyrany of Antony, ihould be the eftabliflinieiit of a nc»r 
" tyrant in OdlaviuS.*' Sujch was the fpirit of hts firft 
letters. 

The city was now divided into two fa^ftions ; fomt 
joined Caefar, others remained with Antony \ and tire 
army was fold to the higheft bidder. Brutus, of courfc, 
defpaired of any defirable event 5 and, being refolved to 
leave Italy, he went by land to Lucania, and came to the 
maritime town of £lea. Porcia, being to return from 
thence to Rome, ebdeavoured. as well as poffible, to con- 
ceal the forrow that opprcffed her 5 but, not with ftanding 
her. magnanimity, a pi^ure which (he found there betrayed 
her diftrefs. The fubjedl was the parting of Heflor and 
Andromache. He was rcprefentcd delivering his foi», 
Aftyanax, intof her arms, and the eyes of Andromache 
were fixed upon him. The refcmblance that this pifturc 
bore to her own diftrefs made her burft into tears the mo- 
ment ftie beheld it \ and fcveral times (he vifited the me- 
lancholy emblem, to e^aze upon it, and weep before it. 
On this occa^on, Acilius, one of Brutus friends, repeated 
that paffage in Homer, where Andromache fays, 

. y t while my He^ar ftiU furviv-s, I fee 
Mj' father, mother, brethren, all in thee. Popx. 

To which Brutus replied, vyith a fmile, ** But I muft not 
'* anfwer Porcia as H/?dtor did Andromache.*' 



Hdften to tKy t:}(k'j at home, 



There guide the rpizidle, apd dirc^ the loom. Pops. 
" She h«8 not perfonal ftrcngth, indeed, to fuflain the 
** toils we undergo^ but her fpirit. is not Icfi aftivc in 
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-^^ ibe caufe oT ber country." This anecdote we have 
from Bibulus, the fon of ^cnrcia. 

.Fr«m £lear BvuttM Exiled £or Athens, where hevwa« 
teceived -with ■ high appUttfe, and iavedtd with public 
hooouFS. There he took up hi« relidence with a parti* 
-Gvlar fnend, and attended the leduref of Theomiedus 
the academic, and Crstippus the peripatetic ; devotin|r 
Imnfelf wholly to literary pucfuits. Yet- in thi« uhfufpedled 
Hat* he was pitivavelf preparhig for w4ir« He difpatched 
fierollratQ3 into • Macedonia to gain the principal officers 
in that piiovince v and he fecured by his kindnefs all the 
yoon^ 'S.qlniaf»s who were then fludents at Athens. 
Among^ft tbefe was the fon of Cicero, on whom he be« 
ilowcd the higheft encomiums ; and faid) that he could 
4ievcr ceafe iidmkjng the fptrit of that young man, who 
bore fttch a moftal^Mfed to tyrants. 

At iength he' began to a^ more publicly) ^and being 
^nfoiqnaed that fome Roman fhips laden with money were 
irttutnit>0 from Aiia, under the comtaand of a man of 
honour, a friend of his, he met him at Caryllus, a city , 
^f Euboea. There be bad a conference with him, and 
requefled that be would give up the ihips. By the bye, 
•It happened to be Brutus^s birth'day, on which occafion 
be gave a fjplendid entertainment ; and while they were , 
drinking fiBery (a Sruias^ and Liberty i9 Rome, to encou- 
rage the- caufe, he called for a larger bowh While he 
^Mtld it tn his hand, without any viiible relation to the 
.fubje^ they were upon, he pronoxinced this ycrfe : 

> 

My .fall y?as doom'd by Phcebus and by fate. 

Some hidorians fay, that ApoUe was the word he gtive 
his foldiers in the laft battle at Philippi j andj of courfe, 
conclude, that this exclamation was a prefage of his de- 
feat. Antiilius, the commander of the (hips, gate him 
five hundred thoufand drachmas of the money he was 
carrying to Italy. The remains of Potnpey's army that 
were fcattered about Theffaly, readily joined *hi$ ttand- 
ard \ and, befides thefe, he took five hundred horfe, 
whom Cinna was ^ondudmg to Dolabella in Alia, f^e 
then failed to Demetrius, and feixed^a large quantity of 
arme^ which^ Julias Caefatr had provided for the Parthian 
war, and which were now to be fent to Arttony. Mace- 
••donia Was delivered up to Wm^by Horten^us the praetor ; 
4ind «11 thc^ h'eighboutfiig; princes readily offered their 
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afliftartcc. When news was received that Caius, the .bro- 
ther of Antony, had marched through Italy, to join the 
forces under Gabinius in Dyrjacbium and Apollonia, 
£rutus determined to feize them before he arrived* and 
made a forced march with fuch troops as were at hand. 
The way w^s rugged and the fno\ys were deep ; but he 
;noved with fuch expedition, that his fat lers -were left » 
long way behind. "When he had almofl: reached 4)yrra- 
chium, he was feized with the diforder called BuMmia,<it 
violejit hanger^ occafioned by cold and fatigue. Ibis 
diforder afFeds both men and cattle, aft«r fatigues in the 
.fnow. Whether it is, ,that, perfpiratidn .being preveated i 
by the extreme cold, the vital heat is confined^ and mca^ 
immediately confumes the aliment ^ or that a keen and 
fubtle vapour riiing from the, melted fnow, penetrates the 
body, and deflroys the heat, by expelling it thi-ough the 
pores-— for' the fweatings feem to arife.froin .the heat cpn- 
^tending with the cold^ which being repelled by the 
latter, the vapoury fleam js diiFufed over the furface, pf 
the body. But of this 1 have treated more -largely in 
another place. Brutus growing very faint, and. no pro- 
vifions being at hand, hi& fervants were forced to.go4o 
the gates of the enemy, and beg bread of the centioelS' 
When they ,were informed of the diftrefs of Brutus, tb^y 
brought him meat and drink ip their q\mi hands ; and in 
return for their humanity, when he had taken the,city, 
he (hewed kindnefs both to them anil to the reil of the 
inhabits^nts. 

When Caius arrived in Apollonia, he fummoned the 
foldiers that were quartered near the city to join him ; 
but finding that they were all with Brutus, and fufpeft- 
ing that thoTe in Apollonia favoured the fanac party,, he 
went to Bujhrotus. Brutus, however, found means to 
deftroy three of his cphorts in their marth. Caius, after 
Hhis, attempted to fejz/i fomc pofts .near ByUis, but was 
routed in a fet battle by young Ciceio, to whom Brutus 
had givea the command of the aro^y on that occafiqo, and 
whofe'condud he made ufe of frequently and with f^iccef;. 
Caius was fcon after furprifed in a mar(h, from whence 
he had no. means to elcape > and Brutus finding him ui 
his power, furrounded him with his cavalry, and gave 
orders that none of bis men Iliould be. killed j for he ex- 
pelled that they woijld qi^ijckjy join h^m 4©f thcijc own 
accord. As he cxp€fted,..-it (wraae to pafs./ , They fur- 
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rendered both th'emfelves and their general ; (b that Brutuk 
had now a very refpe^table army. He treated Caius for 
a ipn;f time with all poilible refpedl j nor did he diveft 
him of any enfigus of dignity tha( he bore, though it 
Is ftiid that he received letters from federal perlons- at 
'Rome, and, particalarly from Cicero, adviiing him to 
put him to death. At length, however, when he found 
that he was fecretly pra6lifing with his officers, and excite 
ing feditlons amongft the ioidiers, he put him on board 
a thip, and kept him clofe prifoner. The foldiers that 
■he h'-id c6rrupted retired into Apollonia, from whente* 
they feiit to Brutus, that if he would come to them there, 
they would return to their duty, Brutus answered, ** That 
••• this was not the cuftom of the Romans, but that thofe 
" who had offended fiiould come in pe^fon to their genc- 
** ral, and folicit his forgivenefs." This they did, and 
-were acoardingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Afia, when he was 
informed of a change in affairs at Rome. Young Csefar, 
Supported by the fcnate, had got the better of Antony, 
:and driven him out of italy j but, at the 'fame time, he 
•began to be no lefs formidable himfelf 5 for he folicited 
the confulfhip contrary to law, and kept in pay anunne- 
tceffary army. Confequently the fenate, though they at 
firft fupported, were now diiTatisfied with his meafures. 
And as they began to call tlieir eyes on Brutus, and de- 
<:reed or confirmed feveral provinces to him, Caefar was 
•under fome apprehenlions. He jherefore difpatdied 
meiTengers to Antony, and defired that a reconciliation 
might take place. After this, he drew up his army around 
the city, and carried the confulihip, though but a boy, 
in his twentieth year, as he tells us in his Commentaries. 
•He was no fooner conful, than he ordered a judicial pro- 
cefs to iiTue againii Brutus and his accomplices, for mur« 
'dering the firll magirtrate in Rome without trial, or con- 
demnation. Lucius Cornificius was appointed to -accufe 
Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa accufed Caflius ; neither of 
■whom appearing, the judges were obliged to pafs fentence 
ac^ainil both. It is faid that when the crier, as ufual, 
*cited Brutus to appear, the people could not fupprefs their 
£ghs ; and perfons of the iirit diilindlion heard it in filenc 
deje^Hon. Publrus Silicius was obferved to buril into 
tears ; and this vras the caufe why he was afterwards pro- 
icribed. The triumviri, Caefar, Antony^ and Lepidus, 
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b«iDg now recoBcikd, dmded th^ provinces amoFngd 
ihenii and fcUled that lift of laurdcr, in which two hun« 
dred citizens^ and Cicero amongll the relt, were pro- 
fciibed. 

When . the report of thefe pfoeeedings was brougbt 
into Macedonia, Brutus £ouQd himielf under a TteceSity 
of (ending orders to Horteniius to kill Carus, the. brother 
of Antony, in revenge of the death of Cicero bis friend, 
and Bruiufi Albinus hts kinfman, who was ilain. This 
was the reafoa why Antony, when h^ had taken Hortea. 
iius at the battj«^f Philippi, flew htm upon his brother^ 
tomb, firutus fays, that he was more afliamed of the 
-cajufie of Cicero's death, than grieved at the event ^ while 
he faw Rowe eiiflaved mote by her own &rult than by the 
fault of her tyrants, and cootiniK a ^me fpedator of fuck 
fcenes as ought not to have been heard of without hoM-or* 

The army of Brutus was now confiderable, and he or^- 
dered its. route into Aiia, while a.#eet was preparing in 
Bithynia afid at Cyiicum. As he marched by land, he 
fettled the alTairs of the cities, and gave audknce to the 
princes of thofe countries - thuough which he paOfed* He 
;£&nt oxdezs to Caflinfi, who was in Syria, to givie up hi» 
Intoided journey iato £gypt« and, join hiia}4<!-<»On this oc« 
.jcafkm he teUs him, thai their coUeding forces to deftroy 
tbe tyxants was «oit to fecuje an oiapire.to them Gel ves, b^ 
to deliver their feUow-citisBens^ that they ibould nev^r 
forget this gneat (»b}e6l of their undertaking, but., adheriog 
to their firft intentions, keep Italy within their eye, ai\d 
iubften to refeue their country from oppT'efBoa* 

Caflias accordiegly fet out to join h>m, and Brutus 
^t the fame time making ibme progress to* meet him, ihek 
intervsew was at 3myrna. Till this meeting, .they had 
■jtot fecn each other iince they parted at the Piraeus of 
Athens, when CftfTius fet out for Syria^ and Brutus for 
Macedonia. vThe forces they had refpeSivcly colk^ledf 
;gBve them gi^eat Joy, and made them confident of fuccefs. 
,From Italy they had Aed, like folitary exiles, without 
ononey, without arms, without a (hip, a foldier, or .a 
.town to -Hy %6, Yet now, in a fhort time, they found 
tibemielves Applied with iiiipping and money, with aa 
army of horfe and foot, and in a condition of contend- 
;gng. for the empire of Rome. CaflTius was no lefs rerpe<5l- 
Sd to Brutus than Brutus was to him > but the latter 
iivould generally jwaxt upon him; as ,he was the oldi^r mao, 

and 
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and of a feebler conftitutton. Cailius was cfteemed an 
able foldier, but of a fiery difpofitton, and ambitious to 
command rather by fear than affeftion : though at thq 
fame time, with hit familiar acquaintance, he was eafy 
in his manners, and fond of raillery to excefs. Brutus, 
on account of his virtue, was refpcfted by the people, 
beloved by his friends, admired by men of principle, and 
not hated even by his enemies. He was mildm his temper, 
and had a greatnefs of mind that was fuperior to anger, 
avarice, and the love of pleafure. He was firm and in- 
flexible" in his opinions, and zealous in every purfuit, 
where juftice or honour were coTicemed; The people had* 
the higheft opinion of his integrity and fincerity in every 
undertaking, and this naturally infpired them with con- 
^encc and affeftion. Even Pompey the Great had hardly 
ever fo much credit with them : for, whoever-imagined, . 
that, if he had conquered Caefar, he would have fub- 
mhted to the laws, and would tiot have rctMned his 
power under the title of confnl or drflator, or fome more 
fpecious and popuhr name ? Cafiius, on the contrary, a 
man of violent paflions, and rapacious avarice, war 
fefpefled of expofing himfelf'lo toil and danger, rather 
from a third of power, than 'an attachment to the liberties 
of his country. The former difturbers of the common- 
wealth, Cinna, and Marlus and Carbo, evidently fet their 
country as a Hake for the winter, and hardly fcrupled to 
own that they fouglit for empire. But the very enemies 
cf Er-Utus never charge him with this. Even Antony has 
been heard to fay, that Brutus was the only confpirator, 
who had the fenl'e of honour and juftice for his motive : 
and that the reft were wholly a^^uated by malice or envy. 
It is clear too, from what Brutus himfelf fays, that be 
finally and principally relic'd on his own virtue. Thus- 
he writes to Atticus immediately before an engagement, 
** That his affairs were in the moft defirable fituation 
** imaginable •, for that either he fhould conquer, and 
** reftore liberty to Rome, or tiie, and be free from 
*• flavery, that every thing elfe was reduced to certainty 5 
•* and that this only remained a qucftion. Whether the^ 
*' fhould live, or die free men i^ He adds, that Mark 
** Antony w&J^ properly puniihed for his folly j who^ 
** when l^e ftiight have ranked with the Bruti, t\ie Caflii, 
** and Catos, chofe rather to be the underling of 0£la- 
** vius ) and that if they did not fail in the approaching' 
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** battle tliey would very foon be at rariance with each o? 
** ther.'' in which he fcetns to have been a true prophet. 

Whilft they were at Smyrna, Brutus defif^d Caffius to 
let him have part of the vaft trcafure he had colleftcd, 
■becaure his own was chiefly expended in equipping a fleets 
to gain the fuperlority at fea. B^it the friends, of Caffius. 
advifcd him aj^ainft this 5 alleging, that it would be ab- 
fard to give Brutus that money, which he had faved with, 
fo much, frugality, and acquired witH ft) much envy^ 
merely that Brutus might increafe hi& popularity,- by dif- 
txibuting it amoncfft the foldiers. Caffius, however, gave 
him a third of what he had, and then they parted for their, 
refpeftive commands, Caffius behaved with great fevc- 
rity on the taking of Rhodes *, though, when he fitft en- 
tjered the city, and was faluted with, the title of king and^ 
mafter, he anfweried, '' That he was. neither their king 
*? nor their mafter, but the deftroyer of him who would. 
H have been both/' Brutus . demanded fupplies of men. 
and money from the Lycians ^ but Naucrates, 'an orator^ 
perfuaded the cities to rebel ; and fome of the inhahit-r 
ants pofled themfelves on the hills, with an intent to op- 
pofe the paffagev of Brutus; .Brutus at firft difpatqhed a. 
party of horfe, which furprifed them, at dinner, and killed 
fix hundred of them. But afterwards, u hen he had ta- 
ken the adjacent towns aod villages, he gave up the pri-. 
foners without ranfora, and hoped to gain them to his. 
party by clemency. Their former fufferings, however, 
made them rejeft his humanity, and thofe that ilill rcfift- 
ed, being driven into the city of Xanthus, were there be-. 
fieged. As a riyer ran clofe by the town, fevffral attempt- 
ed to cfcape by fwimming and diving 5 but they were, 
prevented by nets let down for that purpofc, which had 
little bcl{s at the top, to give notice ^hen any one was. 
, taken. The Xanthians afterwards made a falJy in the 
night, and fet fire to feveral of the battering engines y hut. 
they were perceived and driven back by the. Romans : at, 
the fame time, the violence of the wind drove the flaitacs 
on the city ^ fo that feveral houfes near the battlements 
took, fire, Brutus being apprehenfive that the, whole city 
would be d^ftroyed, fcnt his own foldiers to affiii the in- 
habitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians were, 
feized with an incredible dcfpair, a kind of frenzy, 
\\'hich can no otherwife be defcribed than by calling it a paf-. 
fionate defirc of death. Women and children, frccroea; 
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and (laves, people . of all a^es and conditions, ilrove to 
repulfe the foldiers as tbey carae to their adidance, from 
the walls. With their own hands they collefted wood 
and reeds, and all mannerof combutlibles, to fpread the 
fire over the city, and encouraged its progrefs by every 
means in their power. Thus affiQed. tlie flames flew over 
the whole with dreadful rapidity; whilft Brutus, extremely 
Shocked at this calamity, rode round the walls, and (Iretch- 
ing forth his hands to the inhabitants, entreated them tQ 
fpare themfelves and their city. Rcgardlefs of his entreaties, 
they fought by every means to put an end to their lives. 
Men^ women, and even children, with hideous cries, leaped 
into th^e flames. Some threw- themfelves headlong from 
the walls, and others fell upon the fwords x)f their parents, 
opening their breads, and begging to be flaio. 
. When the city was in a great meafure reduced to aflies, 
• woman was found who had hanged herfelf, with her 
young child faflened to her neck, and the torch in her 
band, with which ihe had fired her houfe. This deplo- 
rable obje6l fo much affedled Brutus, that he wept whea 
he was told of it^ and proclaimed a reward to any foldier 
who could fave a Xanthian. It is faid that no ro6re thaa 
a hundred and fifty were preferved, and thofe againfl their 
will. Thus the Xanthians, as if fate had appointed cer- 
tain periods for their dellrudion, after a long courfe ot 
years, .funk intO'that deplorable ruiii, in which the fame 
xa(h defpair had involved their anceilors in the Perfia^ 
war J for they too burned their city, and deftroyed them- 
Celves» 

After this, when the Patareans likewife made refiftance, 
Brutus was under great anxiety whether he (hould befieg« 
them 9 for he was afraid they (hould follow the defperate 
meafures of the Xanthians, However, having fome of 
their women, whom he had taken prifoners, he difmifled 
them without ranfom ; and thofe returning to their huil)ands 
and parents, who happened to be people of the^ firit dif- 
tin£lion, fo much extolled the jullice an^ moderation of 
Brutus, that they prevailed on them to fubmit, and put 
their city in his hands. The adjacent cities followed 
their eimihple, and found that his humanity exceeded 
their hopes. CaiUus compelled every Rhodian to give 
up all the gold and filver in bis poffclTion, by which he 
amafled'eight thoufaod talents 5 and ^et he laid the pub* 
lie under a iinc of Ave hundred talents more 5 but Brutus 
- .: 6 4.. took 
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took anlf a bvndred aad fifty taletits of the LycFafis^ 
and, without doing theoi any other ifijary, led bis army 
into Ionia. 

Brotus, in the courfe of this expedkioil, did many act» 
of juftiee ; and was vigilarnt io the dirptnfatton of re^ztdi 
and punifiunents. An inftance of this I ihall rehite, be** 
eaufe both he hirafeif, and every honefl Roman, was par- 
ticularly pleafed with it. When Pompey the Great, *ftee 
his overthrow at Pharfalia, fled into Egypt, and landed 
near Pelufium, the tutors and minif^ersof young Ptoleioy 
cotiAilted what meadtres they (hould take ofl the oecafion. 
Eut they Were of diflvcrrent opinions. Some were for re- 
ceiving him, others for exckiding hifn out oF E^yp^ 
Theodotas, a Chian by birth, and a teaehet of rhetork by 
profetTion, who then attended the king in that eap^dty^. 
was^.fof want of abler minillerS) admitted Co the coudciL 
This man infiHed that both were in the wrong ^ thofe who 
were for receiving, and thofe who '•^ere for eapelHng P<«fi» 
pey. The bed meafure they could take^ he Catd, wottid 
be to put'him to deaths iind concluded his fpeeth wtththa 
proverb, that t/etui wm do not Bite^ The Council enttrei 
into his opinion y and Pompey the Grfiat^ an eitam^li ^ 
the incredibk mutability of fortune, fell i facnfiee te^ tht^ 
arguments of a fopbift, as that fophift lived afterwards X^ 
boad. Not long after, upon Caefaf^s artival id Eg^pt^ 
fome of the murderers received their proper reward, ttii 
were put to death \ • but Tbcodotus made hit efeiip<»«^ 
Yetj though for a while ie gained ffOm fortpne the pefit 
privilege of a wandering and defpicable life, he fell at lofl 
irito the haiid^ of Brutus^ as he was paffing through Afia}. 
and by paying the forfeit of his bafenifs, becattie more 
memorable from his death than from any thing in hii 
life. 

About this time Brutus Tent for Caflius to Sardts, and 
went with his friends to meet him. The whole amy 
being drawn up, fi^luted both the leaders with the titlll 
of ImperatQr. But, as it ufually happens iti great afairs, 
where many friends and inatiy officers are engaged, mu- 
tual complaints and fufpicions arofe between Brutes and 
Caffius, To fettle ihefe more properly, they retired I Dt» 
an apartment by themftlves, Expoftulations, debates; 
and accufations followed. And thtfe were fo violent, 
that they burft into tears. TheirN frttnds without were 
furprifed at the loudnefs and afperity of the conference \ 

but 
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but though they were appreheniive of the confequetice, 
they durft not interfere^, becaufc they had been exprefsly 
forbidden to enter. Favonius, however, an initator of 
Cato, bat rather an enthu^ai^, than rational in hts philofo- 
phy, attempted to enter. The fervants in waiting endea- 
voured to prevent him, but it was not eafy toflop the im- 
petuous Favonfus. He was violent in his whole condu^, 
and valued himfelf lefs in his dignity as a fenator, thaa 
on a kind of cynical freedom on faying evety thing he 
pleafed $ nor was this unentertaining to thofe who could 
bear with hi^i impertinence. However, he broke through the. 
door, and entered the apartment, pronouncing, in a thea« 
trical tone, what Ncilor fays in Homer, 

Young men be rulM— rm oldsr than you both. 

Caflins laughed.. But Brutus thruft him out, telling hinft • 
that he pretended to be a cyniCf but was in reality a i/og. 
This, however, put an end to the difpute j and for tl it 
time they pnrted. CaHius gave an entertainment in the 
evening, to which Brutus invited his friends. When they 
were feated, Favonius came in from bathing. Brutus cal- 
led aloud to him, terlliug him he was not invited, and bade - 
him go to the lower end of the table. Favonius, notwith- 
ilandiug, thuril himfelf in, and fat down in the middle. • 
On that occasion, there was much learning and good hu- - 
nour in the converfation. • 

The day following, one Lucius Pella, who had beca 
praetor, and employed in offices of txuil, being impeached - 
by the Sardians of embezzling the public money, was 
difgraced and condemned by Brutus. This was very- 
mortifying, to Caffiub 5 for, a little before, two of his own 
friends had been accufed- of the fame crime) but he had 
abfolved them in publk, and contenting himfelf with 
giving them a private reproof, continued them in office. 
Of courfe, he charged Brutus with too rigid an exertion 
of the laws, at a time when lenity was much more politic. 
Bsutus, on the other hand, reminded him of the ides oC 
March, the time when they had killed Caefar^ who was 
not, perfonally fpeaking. the fcourge of mankind, but only 
abetted and fupported thofe that were, with his power. 
He bade him confider, that if the negled of juilice were . 
in any- caCe to be connived at, it fhould have been done % 
before ', and that- they had better have borne with the op* 

O 5 pfeflions 
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prcflions of Csefar's. friends, than fufiFcred the mal-praftite»^ 
af their own to pafs with impunity : ** For then," conti- 
Rued he, ** we could-have been blamed only for cowarditc, 
" but now, after all we have undergone; we (hall lie un- 
*^ der the imputation of injuftice.'? Such^ were- the prin- 
ciples of Brutus. 

When they were about to leave Afia Brutus, it is faid, 
had an extraordinary apparition. Naturally watchful,, 
fparing in his diet, and afliduous in bufinefs^ he allowed, 
himfelf but little time for fleep. In the day he never fleptj 
nor in the night, 'till all bufinefs was over, and, the reft , 
being retired, he had nobody to converfe wkli. But at 
this time, involved as he was in the operations of war, and. 
folicitous for the event, he only {lumbered a little after 
fupper, and fpent the rcli of the night iaordering his moft 
urgent affairs. When thefe were difpatched, he employed 
himfelf in reading 'till the third watch, when the tribunes 
and centurions came to him for orders. Thus, a little 
before he left Afia, he was fitting alone in. his tent, by* 
a dim light, and at fe late hour. The whole army lay in fle^p 
andiiience. while the general, wrapt in meditation, thought 
he perceived fomething enter his tent : turning towards, 
the door, he faw a horrible and monltious fpedlre Hand- 
ing (ilently by iws fide. ** What art thou ?'' faid he, 
boldly ; " Art thou God or man ? And what is thy bufi- 
" nefs with me ?" The fpedlre anfwered, ** I am tby 
, ** evil genius. Brutus! Thou wilt fee me at Philippi."' 
To which he caltnly replied, ** 1 will meet thee there.*' 
When the apparition was gone, he called His fervantir, 
■who told him they had neither heard any noife, nor 
feen any vrfion. That night he did not go to reft, btit 
Vftnt early in the morning to Caflius, and told him what 
had happened. Gaffius, who was of the fchool of Epiw 
curus, and u^ed frequently -to difpute with Brutus oa 
thefe fiibjeits, anfwered hjm thus : '* It is the opinion 
" of our fe(5l, that not every thing we fee is real; foi: 
" matter is evafiv€, and fcnfe deceitful. Befides, the 
.** irppreflions it receives are, by the quigk and fubt-Ie 
** influence of imagination, thrown into a variety of 
" fornis, many of which have no archetypes in nature} 
^* and this the imagination cffeds as calliy as we may 
" make an imprefTibri on wax. The mind of man, hav- 
'* ing in itfelf the platlic powers, and the component 
^* parts^ can fafhion and vary its objeRs at pleafurc. 
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^'^ThJsis clear from the fuddcn tranfition of dreams, in 
** which the imagination can educe from the flighted 
^^. principles fach an. amazi-ng variety oF forms, and call 
'' into exercife all the padions of the foul. The mind is 
^' perpetually in motion, and that motion is imagination . 
" or thought. But, when the body, as in your cafe, is 
" fatigued with labour, it naturally fufpends or per- 
** verts the regular funftions of the mind. Upon the 
*^ whole, it is highly im,t)robable that there (hould be any. 
" fuch beiiigs as demons or fpiiits j or that, if there ' 
" were fuch, they ftiould alTume a human (Ivape or voice, 
or hav^ any power to affe6l us. At the lame time, I - 
own I CQuld wiQ\ there were fuch beings, that we might 
" not rely on fleets and armies, but find the concur* 
** rence of the gods in this our facred aud glorious entpr- 
*' prize." Such were the arguments made ufe of to fatis- 
£y Brutus. ^ .a. 

When the army began to march, two eagles perched oa' 
the two fird (landards, §nd accompanied them as far as- 
Philippi, being conftantly fed by the foidiers ^ but the day. 
before the battle, they flew away, Brutus had. already 
zvduced moft of the nations in thefe parts j neverthelefs 
he traverfed the fea-cojtft over againfl X^^^^^j that, if anyj. 
hoAiie power remained, he might bring it into fubjedlion. 
Norbanus, who was encamped in the H raits near Symbo- 
lum, they furrounded in fuch a manner, that they obh'ged 
him to quit the place. Indeed, he narrowly efcapcd lofing . 
his whole army, which had certainly been the cafe, had 
not Antony come to his relief with fuch amazing expedi- 
tion, that' Brutus could not believe it to be ppflible. Cae-< 
iar, who Lid been. kept behind by ficknefs, joined his army 
about ten days after. Brutus was encamped over againft 
bim y Cafllus was oppofite to Anrony. The fpace between 
the two armies the Romans call the plains of Philippic 
Two armies of Romans, equal in numbers- to thefe, had; 
never met to engage each other. Caafar's was fomething, 
fuperior in numbers jj but; in the fplendor of arms and 
equipage, was far exceeded by that of Brutus 5 for moft of 
their arms were of gold and filver^ which their general 
had liberally beftowtd upon them. Biutus, in other things, 
had accullomed his officers to frugality j but the riches 
which his foidiers carried about with them would at once, 
be thougliit, add 4o the fpirit of the ambitious, a'lld make - 
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the covetous valiant in defetice of thofe arms, which were 
their priDcipal wealth. 

Caefar made a luftration of his army" within the "Ca-mpy 
and gave each private man a little com, and five dtachmas 
only for the facrifice. But Brutus, to fcow his contempt 
of the poverty, or the avarice of Cxfar, ma;de a public 
luftration of his array in the field, and not only diftribntcd 
cattle' to each cohort for the facrifice, bttt gave fifty drach- 
inas on the occafion to each private man. Of courfe, he 
was more beloved by his foldiers, and they were more 
ready to fight for him. It fs reported, that, during the 
luftration,. an unlucky omen happened to Ca(Eus. The 
garland he was to wear at the fadrifice was prefentcd to 
him, the wrong fide outwards. It is faid too, that ^at a 
folcmnproceffion,.rome time before, the perfon who bore the 
golden image of yidory before Cafiius, happened to {tumble^ 
•and the image fell to the ground. Several birds of prey 
hovered daily about the camp, and fwarms of beeS were 
fcen within the trenches. Upon which the foothfayers 
ordered the part where they appeared to be (hut up ; for 
Caffius, with all his Epicurean philojbphy, began to be fu* 
perftitious, and the foldiers were extremely di(heartcned 
by thefe omens. 

For this reafon, Caffius was inclined to protraft the war^ 
and unwilling to hazard the whole on the evchtof a prefvnt 
engagement. What made for this mcafure too, was. that 
they were ftronger in money and provifi^ons, but inferior ia 
numbers. Brutus, on the other hand, was, as ufual, for 
an immediate decifion ; that he might either give liberty 
to his cQuntry, pt lefcue his fellow-citixens from the toils 
^and expences of war. He was encouraged likewife by 
the fuccefs his cavalry met with in fevcral fkirnfifhes 5 and 
fome inftances of defertion and mutiny in the camp brought 
over mflny of the friends of Caffius to his opiniom But 
there was one Attellius, who ftill oppofed an immediate 
decifion, and advifed to put it off till the next winter. When 
Brutus afked him what advantages he,cxpefted from that, 
he anfwercd, ** If I gain nothing elfe, I ihall at leaft live 
" fo much the longer." But Caffius, and the reft of the 
officers were difpleafed with this anfwer^ atid it was de- 
^ termined to give battle the day following. 

Brutus, that night, expreffed great confidence and 
cheerfulnefs } and having pafled the tim« of fuppcr i<i 
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|)hilofopliicftl converfation, he went to red. Meffila fays, 
that Caflliis tupped in private with fosne of his moH intt- 
mate friends } &nd that, contrary to his ufual manner, ho 
^a9 peniive and filent. He adds, that, after fupper, he 
took him by the hand, and prefllng it clofe, as he com* 
monly did, in token of liis friendthip, he faid in Greek, 
^>— *' Bear witnefs, MeiTala, that 1 am reduced to the fame 
** neccflity with Pompey the Great, of hazarding the li- 
** berty of ray country in one battle. Yet I have con- 
•* fidence in our good fortune, on which we ought fiill 
** to rely, though the meafures we have refolv'ed upon 
** are indifcreet." Thefe, Meflala tells us, wc^e the laft 
words that Caflius fpoke, before he bade him /areiveU; 
and that the next day, being hts birth-day, he invited 
Cadius to fup with him^ 

Next morning, as foon as it was light, the fcarlet robe, 
which was the fignal for battle, was hung out in the tents 
of Brutus and Caffius ; and they themfelves met on the 
plain bttv^ecn the two armies. On this occafion, CaiTius _ 
thus addrefled himfelf to Brutus ;— " May the gods, Bru- 
** tus, make this day fuccefsful, that we may pafs the reft 
** of our days together in profperity. But as the moft 
^ important of human events are the moQ uncertain } and 
** as-- we may never fee each other any more, if we are ur.- 
** fortunate on this occafion, tell me what is ycur refclu- 
*^* tion concerning fl>ght and death r" 

Brutus atSfwered, *' In the younger and Icfs expe.. 
" rienced part of my life, I was led, upon philofo- 
** phical principles, to condemn the condu^ of Cato, 
^' in killing himfelf. I thought it at once impious and 
** unmanly , to ^nk beneath the ftroke of fortune, and to 
** refufe the lot that had befallen us. In my prefcnt fitu- 
" ation, however, I am of a diifercnt opinion. So that 
** if heaven ftiould now be unfavourable to our wiihcs^ 
" I will DO longer folicit my hopes or my fortune, but die 
" contented with it, fuch as it is. On the ides of March 
** I devoted my life to my country \ and fince that time I 
** have lived in liberty and glory.*' At thefe words Caf- 
fius fmiled, and embracing Brutus, faid, '^ Let u! march 
** then againft the enemy y for with thefe refoluticns, 
*? though we (heuld no*: conquer, we have nothmg to 
** fear ?" They then coafulted with their friends concern- 
ing the order of battltr. Brutus defired that he might 
command the right wing^ though the poA was thought 

more 
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more proper for Caflius on account of his experiemre.— »- 
Caffius, however, gave it up to hhra, and placed Meffala^ 
with the heft of his legions, in the fame wing. Brutus 
immedPately drew out his cavalry, which were equipped 
with great magnificeiace 5 and the foot followed clofe 
iipon them. 

Antony'vS foldierswere at this time employed in making, 
a. trench from the roarlh where they were encamped, to 
cutoff Caflius's communication with the Tea. Caefaj lay 
ffill in his tent, confined by ficknefs. His foldiers were 
far from expe6tin;5 that the enemy would come to a pitche4 
battle. They fuppofed that they were only making ext 
curfions to harafs the trench-diggers with their light' 
arms ;. and not perceiving that they were pouring in clofe 
upon them, they were aftcaifhed at the outcry they heard 
from the trenches. Brutus, in th« mean time, fent tickets 
to thv- fcveral officers with the word of battle, and rode 
through the ranks to encourage his men. There were 
few who had patience to wait for the w*o^d. The- greateu 
pirt, before it could reach them, fell with loud, (houts 
upon the enemy. This precipitate onfet threw the army 
into confiifion, and feparated the legions. Meffala's Ic- 
gfon firlt got beyond the left wing of Caefar, aodwa?^ 
followed by thtifc that were ftationed near him.. In their 
wav thev did nothing: more than throw feme of the out- 
moil ranks into difordcr, and killed few of the enemy; 
their great oLje61 was to fall upjn CaefarV camp, and 
they made dire^^^ly up to it. Cajfar himfelf, as^ he tells 
U5 in his Commrntaries hadbut juft before been conveyed 
out of hj^ tent ; in confequence of a vifion of his friend' 
Artorius, which commanded that he (hould be carried 
out of the carap. This made it believed that he was 
Ihin •, for thb foldiers had pierced his empty litter in many 
places with darts. Thofe who were taken in the camp 
w^re put to the fword, amongft whom were two thou- 
fand Lacedemonian auxiliaries. Thofe 'who attacked 
Caefar's legion^ in front, cafily put them to the rout, and 
' cot three Regions in pieces. After this, borne along with 
the impetuoiity of vi^ory, they rufhcd into the camp at 
the fame tin*e with the tugitive^t, and -Brutus was in the 
midi^ of them. The flank' of Biutus's army was now left 
unguarded, by the iepa'-aiion -rjf the- right wing, which 
was gone v^lf too fu in th? puriuit ; ahd the enemy per- 
ceiving this, endeavouied to tak«j advantage of it. Fbey 
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cordrn^ly attacked it with great fury, but could make' 
no imprefiion on the main body, which received them: 
with firmnefs and unihaken refolution. . The left wing, 
however, which was under the command of Cafliuf, was 
foon put to the rout ^ for the men were in great diforder^ 
and knew nothing of what had paiTed in the right wing. 
The enemy purfued him into the camp, which they plun«. 
dcrcd and deftroyed, though neither of their generals 
were pvefent. Antony, it is- faid, to avoid the fury of- 
the firil onfet, had retired into the adjoining mar (h ^ and 
Caefaf, who had been carried iick out of the camp, was* 
no where to be found.. Nay, fome of the. folditrs would, 
have perfuaded Brutus that" they had killed Csefar, de- 
fcribing his age and perfon, and Qiewing him their bloody 
fwords. 

The main body of Brutus's army, had now made pro- 
d4giou» havoc of the enemy ^ and Brutus, in . his depart-* 
ment, was do lefs abfolutely conqueror, than Catlius wa$ 
conquered.^ The want of knowing this was the ruin of. 
their affairs^ Brutus negledied to relieve Cafllus, becaufe 
he knew not that he wanted relief. 

When Brutus had dertroyed the camp, of Caefar, anA 
was returning from the purfiiit, he was furprifed that ha 
could neither perceive the tent of Caflius above the reft, 
as ufiial, nor any of thofe that were about it : for they 
had been demoliihed by the. enemy, on their firit entering 
the camp. Some, who were of quicker fight than the 
reft, told him, that they could perceive a motion of fliin^ 
ing helmets and iilver targets- in the camp of Caftius, and 
fuppofed, from their numbers and their armour, that they 
could not b« thofe who were left to guard the. camp 5 
though at the fame time, there was not lb gi;eat an ap- 
pearance of dead bodies as there muft h^ve been aftei; 
the defeat of fo many legions. 1 his gave Brutus the firft. 
fufpicion of Caftius'-s misfortune j and, leaving a fufticient 
guard in the enemy's camp, he called off the reft from 
the purfuit, and led them, in order, to the relief of 
Caftius. 

. 'I'he cafe of that- generalwas this :——He\ was cha- 
grined, at firft, by the irregular conduct of Brutus's fol** 
^ers, who began the attack without waiting for the com- 
mand ; and, afterwards, by their attention to plunder, 
whereby they negleded tofurround and cut off the enemy. 
Thus diflatisiied^ he trifled with his command^ and, ioc 
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want of vigilance, fuffered himfelf to be furroimdtd bf 
the cnemy^s right wing *, upon which his cavalrj qtiitted 
their poft, and fled towards the fca. The foot, likewife^^ 
be^an to give way ^ and, though he laboured as much as 
po^ible to D^op their flight, and fnatchrng an enfign from 
the hand of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his feet, yet 
he was hardly able to keepiiis own praetorian band toge- 
ther : fo that, at length, he was obliged to retire, with 
a very fmall number, to a hill that overlooked the plainr 
Yet here he could difcover nothing ; for he was (hort 
(ighted, and it was with Tome difficulty that he could per- 
ceive his own camp plundered. Piis companions, how- 
ever, faw a large detachment of horfe, which Brutus had 
fent to their relief, making up to them. Thefe Coffius 
concluded to be the enemy that were in purfuit of himj 
notwithllanding which, he difpatched ritinius to recon- 
noitre them. When the cavalry of firutus faw this faith- | 
ful friend of Ciffius approach, they fliouted fOr joy. His 
acquaintance leapt from their horfes to embrace him, and i 
the red rode round him with claHiing. of arms, and all ] 
the clamorous expreflion's of gladnefs. This circumftance 
had a fatal efFedl. CafTius took it for granted that Ti'i- | 
nius was feized by the enemy, and regretted, that, throue^h | 
a weak deiire of life, he had fuffered his friend, to fall ioto 
their hands. When he had expreflcd himfelf to this 
effe^l, he retired into an empty tent, accompanied only 
by his freedman Pindarus, whom, ever fince the defeat of 
Craifus, he had retained for a particular purpofe. In 
that defeat, he efcaped out of tbe hands of the Farthians) 
but, now wrapping his robe about his face, he laid bare 
his neck, and commande'd Pindarus to cut off his head. 
This was done y for his head was found fevered from the 
body 'y but whether Pindarus did it by his mailer^s com- 
mand, has been fufpt- Sed •, bccaufe he never afterwards 
appeared. It was foon difcovered who the cavalry were, 
and Titinius, crowned with garlands, canse to the place 
where he left Caffias. V/hen the lamentations of his 
friends informed him of the unhappy fate of his general, 
he feverely reproached himfelf for the tardincfs which had 
occaftoned it, and fell upon his fworci. 

Brutus, when he was aiTured of the defeat of Caflius, 
made all ^ffible hade to his relief^ but he knew nothing 
of his death till he came up to his camp. There he la- 

aented over his body, and called him i6e loft qf Roi' 

mansj 
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mans ; inttnaltiBgy tkat RxAne wcwld octcf produce ai)o« 
tfacT irfan of eqoal fpiric. He ordered bis fvnera] to be 
celebrated at Tbafus, That it might not oecaAoo any dif- ' 
<»rder in the caxnp* His difpcrfcd and dcje^ed foidiers 
he colleded and encoo raged; and as tb^y bad been firip^ 
ped of every thing by tbe fenentsy, he pTOflQifed them two 
tfaovfj^nd drachmas i man* This nmatficence at once exr« 
cooraged and farprifed them : they attended him at his^ 
departure with great acchmiatiDRs, and complimented him 
as the only general^of the four, who had not been beaten^ 
Brutus was confident of vi^ofy, and the event ju0i6ed 
that ' conidence : far, with a> few hgloas^ he orercame 
&11 that opfksfed kim : bM if moft of hi» fWldier^ had net 
pa&d the enemy, fa purfttit of pliitider, t)i« battle muft 
have been decifive in his fateor^ He loft eight thoufand 
inu), ittelildlng the fervants,^ whtmi he calls Bribes • 
Meffeitt fftysf^ he foppo^ta i^ft etiemy loft more than 
twice that mimber. Add,. <xf boorfe^ they were more 
difcotfragtfd thdti fi^itltuf^ t4il Deihetrifis^ & fervant «f 
Calins, w«nt o^fei- to AatORy in the eretiing , and car^ 
zied bich his m«(ler^s rc^e and fwerd, which he bad takeii 
frbm the dead body^ Thta f» e&dually encouraged thtt 
eflUfiy, that thty we^e drawn «p in form of battle hf 
break cf day. Both camps» in the occupation of Bftitti»> 
kivdlved him ift di^culties. His own, full ef prifoners^ 
required a ftrong ^uaid. At th« fame timtf, mativ of the 
ibldiets of CaiEus fflurmuced at their change ot mafter^ 
•ad the vanquiihed were naturally envious and jealous of 
the vigors* He therefore thought proper to draw up hii 
»rmy^. but not to fight* 

All the fllives he had taklsnr ptifoner^^i being found 
pfa^iiing with his foldiets, were put t« the fword x but 
moit of the freetnen and citizens were difmiffed $ and he 
aold thettiy at the ianae time, that they were more truly 
pfifoners in the hands of the enemy than tn his *, with 
them, he faid, they were Haves indeed ^ but with him, 
£reemen and citizens of Rome. He was obliged, however, 
to difmifc them privately 5 for thty had implacable ene* 
mies amo«gft his own- friends and officer*. Amengft the 
pril&ners^ wei^e Volumntus a mimic, and Sctculio a buf- 
foon, of whom Brutus took fto notice, till they wcr*e 
brought before him, and accufed of contiiluing, even in 
their captivity, their fcu^riloufr jells and abulive language. 
Yet dill tak^n up with moie important concerns, he paid 

no 
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no regard to the accufation ^ but MafTala Corvinus was 
oF.-opinion, that they Ihould be • pabltcly whipped, and 
fent naked to the enemy, as proper afibciates and coDvi- 
▼ial companions for fuch generals* Some were entertained 
with the idea, and langhed ; but Publius CaJca, the firft 
, that wounded Caefar, obferved, that it was indecent to 
celebrate the obfequies of Caffius with jeQing and laugh- 
ter. " As for you, Brutus," faid he, ** it will be fecn what 
** efteem you have for the memory of that general, when 
f^ you have either punifhed, or pardoned thofe who ridL> 
'' cule and revile him." Brutus refented this expoftula- 
tion, and faid, *' Why is this bufinefs thrown^ upon me, 
•' Cafe a ? Why do not you do what you think proper ?" 
This anfwer was confidered as an affent to their death \ fa 
the poor wretches were carried off and ilain. 

He now gave the promif^^d rewards to his foldiers ; and 
tifter gently rebuking them for beginning the aflault with- 
out waiting for the word of battle, he promifed, that if 
they acquitted themfelves to bis fatibfa^ion in the next 
engagement, he would give them up the cities of Lace* 
demon and Theflalooica to plunder. This is the only 
oircumAance in his life for which no apology can be 
made. For, though Antony and Caefar afterwards a6led 
iwith more unbounded cruelty in rewarding their foldiers j 
though they deprived moft of the ancient inhabitants of 
Italy of their lands, and gave them to thofe who had no 
title to them ; yet they aftcd confidently with their firft 
principle, which was the acquiiition of empire and arbi* 
trary power. But Brutus maintained fuch a reputatioa 
for virtue, that he was neither allowed to conquer, nor 
even to fave himfelf, except tin the ftriflell principles of 
honour arid juiHce : more particularly, fince the death 
of Caffius, to whom, if any a6t of violence were com* 
mitted, it was generally imputed. However, as failor$> 
when their rudder is broken in a ftorm, fubftitute foroe 
other piece of wood in its place \ and though they cannot 
fteer lo well as before, do the bcft they can in their nc» 
ceflity ; fo Brutus, at the head of fo vaft an army, and 
fuch important afiPairi, unaffiiled by any ofEcer that was 
equal to the charge, was obliged to make ufe of fuch ad- 
^fers as he had^ and he generally followed the council of 
thofe who propofed any thing that might bring Caflius^s 
ioidicrs to order, for thefe were extremely untradable^ 

iafolcot 
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mielent in the camp for want of their general^ though 
cowardly in the field, from the rcmem^ranoe of their de« 
feat.. 

The affairs of Ctefar and Antony were not in a tnucli 
better condition. Provifions were fcarce, and the marfliy 
fituation of their camp made thtm dread ^ the winter. 
They already began to fear the inconveniences of it 5 for 
the autumnal rains had fallen heavy after the battle, .and 
their tents were filled with mire and watet ; which, front 
the coldneis of the weather, immediately froze. In this 
fituation, they received intelligence of their lofs at fea» 
Their fleets which was coming from Italy with a large fup- 
ply of foldiers, was met by that of Brutus, and fo totally 
defeated, that the few who efcapcd were reduced by fa- 
limine to eat the fails and tackle of the {h\ps» It was now 
determined on Caefar^s fide, that they (hould come to battle 
before Btutus was ma de^ acquainted with his fuccefs. It 
appears that the fight, botti by fea and land, was on the 
fame day ; but,^ by fome accident, rather than the fault 
of their o6icet5, Brutus knew nothing of his vifbory till 
twenty d^iys aftei;^ ' Had he been informed of it^he w.ould. 
never, certainly, have hazarded a fecond battle : for he , 
hfid provifions fufficient for a confiderable length of time, . 
and his arm>was fo advantageoufiy poiied, that it wasfafe 
bt>th from the inj^iries of the weather and the incurfions 
of the enemy. Befides, knowing that he was wholly ma- . 
^er at fea, a^d partly viflorious by land, he would have 
had every thing imaginable to encouxage him 5 and 
cpuld not: have been urged to any dangerous meafures by, 
defpair. 

But it feems that the republican form of governments 
was no longer to fubfiCl in Rome ; that it neccHarily re- 
quired a monarchy; and that Providence, to icmove the 
only, man who could oppofe its dellined malUr,. kept the 
knowledge of that yiftory from him till it was too late.^ 
And yet, how near was he to receiving the intelligence ! 
The very evening before the engagement, a deferter, ^am« 
ed Clodius, came over from the enemy to tell him, that 
Caefar was informed of the lofs of his fleet, and that this 
w.a$.the reafon of his hadening the battle. The.Ecferter, 
however, was conlidered either as defigning or ill inform* . 
ed : his intelligence was difrcgarded, and he wa^not even , 
admitted into the prefence of Brutus. 

That: 
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That night, tbey fay, th« fpeftre appefared again to 
BriKUd, and afibmed lU former figure, ^bot vaniihed with- 
out fpeaking. Yet iPabHus Voliimnnis, a philofophical 
irtan, wba had borne arms with Brufus during the whole 
war, tnakes no mention of this prodigy j though hevfays, 
that the firft ftandard was covered with a fwarm of bees; 
and that the arm of on« of the officers fweated oil of rofcs, 
which would not ceafe, though they often wiped it off* 
He fays too, that imtnedlatcly- before the battle, two ea- 
gles fought rn ihefpace between the two armits^; and that 
there was an incredible filencc and attention in the field, 
tiUthat on the fide of Brutus was beaten and flew away. 
The ftory of the Ethiopian is welt known, whb meeting 
the ftandard bearer opening the gate of the cainp, wds cut 
in pieces by the foldiers: for tJ^i they interpreted As an ill* 
omen. 

When Brutas had drawn tip his ariny in form of battle,. 

he paufed forae time before he gave the word. While 

he was vifiting the Hrnksj he hud fufpiciotis of foitie, aad^ 

heard accnfations of others. The cavalry he found had' 

no ardour for the attack, but feethed waiting^ to fee what 

the foo£ wofuld do. Befidfes, Camulaius, a fddier in the- 

higheft eftrmetibu for valour, rode clofe by Brutus, aud^ 

went over to the enemy, in his fight. This hurt him in- 

ctprefTibly ; and, partly out of Anger, partly from fear of 

farther defcrtion and treachery, he led his forces againft 

the enemy, about three in the afternoon. Where he 

ibught in perfort, he wa^ ftlll fuccefsful. He charged tlii 

enemy *s left wing, And the cavalry following the impr^^' 

fion which the foot had made, it was put to the rout. But 

when the other wing of Btutus was ordered to advance, 

the inferiority of their numbers made them apprehcnfivc 

that they fhould be furroundcd by the enemy. For this 

reafon they extended their ranks,, in order to cover more 

ground^ by which means the centre of the wing was lO 

much weakened, that it could not fuftain theihock of the 

enemy, but fled atNhe fiift onfet. After their difperfion, 

the enemy furrounded Brutus, who did every thing that 

the braveil and mod expert general could do in his fitua- 

tfon, and whofe condufl at leafl entitled him to vi£lory. But 

what feemed an advantage in the firft engagement, pfovcd 

a difad vantage in the fecond. In the former battle, that 

wing of the enemy which was conquered was totally cut 

off; 
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0ff 'y Uit moil of the men in the coaqu^red vmg of Caf- 
fius w«re faved *. I'his^ at the tiine, might appear an 
adv«iDtag€, but it provird a prejudice. The remembrance 
of thek forfBcr defeat filled them with terror and coa- 
fufion, iwhich' they fpread through the greateU part of the 
army. 

Marcus, the fpn of Cato, was iiain figh tinier a mid ft the 
br^veii of the youfig nobility. He fcorned alike either to 
ily or to j&icM^ b^t, avowing who be was, and affumii^ 
hi.6 father^s iij»me, ftill uied his fword, till he fell upo^i 
the heaps of the flaughtered enemy. Many other bra<ve 
mpQp who rx^o&d jthemielves for the prererva.tioa of Bru- 
?ti>^, lell at the iame-^ime* 

X..Qci}i«is, |i «4t{ai| of great w6rtb« and his Initimate friend^ 
ohferved foi9^ barbaric q horfe ridu^ full %eed agaio^ 
v&iitu^ in par:dcula,r.» tad waa determined to Hop 4hem, 
tboilgb M tkfi hazard of b>s own life. He .therefore tpld 
them, that he w,as Brutas ^ and they believed him, becaufe 
he pretended to be afraid of Csfar, and delired to be con* 
-reyed to Antony. ^ iE&uktng in their capture, and thii^k- 
'ing themfeivrs peculiarly ibrtuoate, they carried him a^ong 
with them by aight, having previoufly iieat an account to 
Antony of their fucccfa, wJio wa^ infinitely pleafed with 
aXy and^caime out to th.em. Many others likeiwKe, when 
<they heard that Brutas was brought alisre, alTembled to fee 
him. And (ome pitied bis aoisfartones, while others ac- 
ciifed lumof an ingJoriosus meaoneis, in £v&rmg the love 
of life to betray htm into the hands of barbarians. When 
he approached, and Antony was deliberating ia what man- 
ner he ftiould secei^re Bcutus, Luciltus firft addrefTed hiai, 
and with great intrepidity (aid, " Aoitony, Be aflured 
** that Brutus neither is nor ^will be taken by an enemy. 
^' Forbid it, Heaven, that fort-one fiiould ihave fuch a tri- 
** umph over virtue ! Whether he fhall be foudsd alive or 
'' dead, he will be found in a flate becoming Brutus. I 
*' impofed on your foldiers, and am prepared to fuffer the 
" worfl you can inflidl.apao me.'^ Thus fpoke Lucilius, 
to the no.imall aftoniflimeat of thole that were prefenrt. 

When 



♦. There is ho dcfcA in the orisrinal, as the farmer. tranflator imjB- 
gines. lie fuppofcd the defeat of Caflius's foldiers to be in the prefeor, 
and not in the former battle. This led him into the difficulty, which 
he increafed by iranflatlng ^MrlfjUi fi^o>y^ inftead of Advantage, 
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When Antony, addrefling' himfelf to thofe that brought 
him, faid " I perceive/ fellow-foldiers, that you are ani»ry 
** at this irapofition of Lucilius. But you haye really got a 
** better booty than you intended. You fought an enemy, 
'* but you have brought me a friend. I know niot how 1 
" (hould have treated Brutus, had you brought him alive: 
'* but I am fufre that it is better to have fuch a man as Lu- 
** cilius for a friend, than for an enemy.*' When he faid 
this, he embraced Lucilius, recommending him to th^ care 
of one of his friends y and he ever after found him faithful 
to his intereft. 

Brutus, attended by a few of his officers and friends, 
having paiTed a broot that was averhung with cliffs, and 
(haded with trees, and beifig overtaken bytiight^ (lopped 
in a cavity under a large rock". There, calling his eyes cm 
the heavens, which were covered with ftars, hei-epeated 
two verfcs, one of which, Volumnious tells us, was this ; 

Forgive not, Jove, the caufo of this diftrefs *. 

The other, he fays, had efcaped his memory. Upon ena- 
merating the feveral friends that had fallen before his eyes 
in the battle, he lighcd deeply at the mention of Fla- 
vius ^nd Labeo^ the latter of whom was his iieuteaant, j 
and the former mader of the band of ai:tificen5« In the 
mean while, one of hi^ attendants being -thirty, and ob- 
ferving Brutus in the fame condition, took his helmet, 
and went to the l^roak for water. At the fame time a 
noife was hea^d on the oppofite bank, and Volumniow, 
and Dardanus the armour-bearer, went to fee what it was. 
In. a (hort time they returned, arul a(ked for the water: 
** It is all drunk up," faid Brutus, *' with a fmile j but an- 
** other helmet full ihall be fetched." The man who kad 
brought the firft water was therefore fent again j but he 
was wounded 'by theenem/, and made his efcape with dif- 
ficulty^ ^ 

As Brutus (Vippofed that he had not loft many men in 
the battle, Stattlius undertook to make his way through 
the enemy (tor there was no other way), and fee in what 
condition their camp was.^ If things were fafe there, be 
was to hold up a torch for a iignal, and return. He gotS^ 
fafe to the camp', for the torch was held up. But a lon^f 
time elapfed, and he did not return. •* If Statilius werej 

^* alive." 

♦ SuripideS; Medea. 
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** alive,** faid Btutus, *• he woyld be Ijere." In his return, 
he fell into the enemy's hands, and wasflain. 

The night was now far fpent ; when firutus, leaning 
bis head towards hi& ferv.ant Clittts, whifpered fomethiRg 
in his ear* Clitus made no anfwer, but bur^ into tears^ 
Aftefthat, he took his armour-bearer Dai danus aiide, ands 
faid fomething to him in private. At lail,. addrefiing him« 
felf to Volufiuiius in Greek, he entreated him, in memory 
of their common iludies. and exercifes, to put his hand ta 
his fword, and help him to give the thruil. Volumnius, 
as well ^s ftveral others, refufed ^ and one of them, ob« 
ferving that they ipu(t nectflarily %, ^* We mufl By, in* 
" deed,^* laid, brutus Mtig haiUly, *' but not with our feet, 
*' but with.oi^r hands.'' He then took each of them by 
^he hand, and fpoke -with great appearance of chteYfulnefs^ 
to. the following purppii£ : *' It is an infinite latisfadlion 
*\tQ me^ that al) my friends hay£ been faithful. > If I am: 
*^ angry with fortune, it is for the fake of my country. 
'V IV^yfelf I efteem more happy than the conquerors -y not 
'' only in refpe^ of the pait, but in my preftnt fituation, 
^^ I (ball leave behind me that reputation for virtue, which 
^ they, with all their wealth and power, will never ac- 
quire* For poiltiity will not fcruple to believe and 
declare, tha^t they were an abandoned 'fet of men, who 
<f. dcfiroyed the virtuous, for the fake of that empire to 
", which they .had. np -ri^ht." Aftcr^ this he entreated 
thpn^ fcverally to provide for their own iafcty, and with- 
drew, with, only two or three of his mod intimate friends. 
One* of thefc was Strato, with whom he firft became ac« 
qpaintcd when they ftudied rhetoric. This friend he 
plactd next to himfelf, and, laying hold of the hilt of his 
fwofd with bpth his hands, he fell upon the point, and 
di^d. So^e fay, that Strato, at the earnefl rcquelt of 
'JBrutus, turned aiide bis head» and held the fwuid *, upon 
which he threw himlelf with fuch violence, that, entering 
at his bread, it paiTed quite through his body, and he im- 
mediately expired* 

Mefl*al8, the friend of. Brutus, after he was reconciled 
to Csefar, took occafion to.recommend Strato to his favour* 
** This," laid he, with tears, '* is the man who did the laft 
" kind office for my dear, Brutus.** Cselar rtceivcd hini 
vyirrtb kindnefs ; and he was one of thofe brave Greeks who 
afterwards attended him at the battle of Adium. ..Of Mef^ 
• , fala, 
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hln^ b is fatd, that wh«B Cbs(st ohfotved he had "heevk n« 
leis zealous m^his fervioe at AiEtiuni, j^han be had be«n a« 
gain (I him at Philippi, he anfw^red, ^* 1 have alvajfi taken 
'* the bcft and /juffeft fide>^ When Afrtony fouBd the 
l^ody of Brutus, he ordered it to be covered with the rieh- 
eil robe he had ; and that "being ftolen, he put the thief to 
"^ death* The a^es of Brutus- he fe^ to hts mother Serviiia* 
With regard to Porcia, hi« wwfe^ Nieolaus the philofo- 
pher, and Valerius Mazimus *, tell us, that being pre- 
vented ^om that death Ote wtllie^ for, bv the eoiUlant vU 
glance of htr friends, {he fnatohed- (brae burning eoak 
from the fire, and ihut them ck>fe in -her mouthy till ihe 
was fuffbcated.. Notwithftanding, t^^e i» a- letter from 
Brutus to his friends, fHli eietanft, in which he laments the 
death of Porcta, and complaint that their negle^ of her 
znufl have made her prefer death ^o the ooatinuance of her 
iHnefs. So that Nicalaus af^pears'to bave been miHakea 
in the time at leaft, if this cpiftleb© authentic 5 for it de- 
fcribcs Porcia's diftemper, her conjugal aBf^ttibn, and the 
inanner of her deaths 



DION AND BR0TU^ COMPARED. 

T\^HAT is principally tp be admired fti the lives rf 
Dion and Brutus, is their f i^rtg to Yuch importance 
from incon,liderable beginnings. But here Dion has the 
advantage; for, in the progrcfs of" glory, he. had no co- 
adjutor: whereas CafTius went band ip hand witlfBrutus; 
and though, in the reputation of virtue and honour, he 
>vas by no means bis equal, in miKtaj-y expcTrcnce, rcfo- 
lution, and aftLvity, he was not inferior* Some have Jm- 
puted to him the origin ^^f the whole enterprife, - and 
have affertcd, that Brutus would ijevcr o.thcrwife have 

engaged 

•■ Valerius M^ximffs fpcaks of her fortitude xm this occsfion in the 
^igheft rerths. Tu9t yub^ue eiffiifimos IgMes, JFartith M. Otonis JUkt 

fuflda fecuW d^H9 9d9iirafih/^ prifospteatitr : ^a fuf^ ^r^iu/Fhilippci 
vi£tum et itiUrempSum virum iuttffi Brutum cognQjcere% ^uiq Jnrum n^m A« 
botur, ardentei ore Caricfies, hqurire non duBitaj^if rrullebri fpiriiu ^ijtiU» 
patrts exitum Imitata, Sed nefcio an h(>( fortitts^ juod H/e itjiiatv^ iu nov9 
Z^ntrt morth ubfitmptu (i / ... . '^ 

Yal, Max. !• iv. €• 6. 
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^engaged In it. But Dion, at the fame time that he made 
the whole militaiy preparations hirafelf, engaged the friends 
and aflfociates of his deilgn. He did not» like Brutus, 
gain power and riches frocn the war ; he employed that 
wealth on which he was to fubfift as an exile in a foreign 
country, in redpring the liberties of his own. When firu* 
tus and Cadius tied from Rome, and found no afylum from 
the purfuit of their enemies, tlieir only refource was war ; 
and they took up arms as much in their own defence, as ia 
that of the common liberty. Dion, on the contrary, was 
happier in his bantfliment than the tyrant that banifhed 
litm 'f and yet he voluntarily expofed himfelf tp danger for 
the freedom of Sicily. Befides, to deliirer the Romans 
from Caefar, and the Syracufaas from Dionyfius, were en- 
terprifes of a very differeat kind. Dioayfius was an avow- 
ed and edabliiked tyrant ; and Sicily, with reafon, groan- 
ed beneath his ypke» But with refpe^ to Csefar, though, 
whilft his imperial power was in its infancy, he treated his 
opponents with feverity ^ yet, as foon as that power was 
i:onfirmed, the tyranny was rather a nominal than a real 
thing 'f for no tyrannical adiion could be laid to his charge. 
Nay, fuch was the condition of Rome, that it evidently re- 
quired a mailer ^ and Caefar was no more than a tender and 
•&ilful phyfician, appointed by Providence to heal the dif- 
tempers of the date. Qf courfe the people lamented his 
death, and were implacably enraged againd his aflaflins. 
Dion, on the contrary, was reproached by the Syracufans 
for fufFering Dionyfius to efcape, and not digging up the 
former tyrant's grave. 

With regard to their military condafi, Dion, as a ge- 
neral, was without a fault : he not only made the moil of 
bis own inilru6lions, but, where others failed, he happily 
repaired the error. But it was wrong in Brutus to hazard 
a fecond battle, where all was at (lake *• And when that 
battle was loil, he had neither fagacity enough to think of 
new refources, nor fpirit, like Pompey, to contend with 
fortune, though he had flill reafon to rely on his troops, 
and was abiblute mailer at ica. 

But what Brutus is chieiiy blamed for, was his ingrati* 

tude to Caefar. He owed bis life to his favour, as well 

*VoL.V, ' P 'as 

• This cenrui;^ feems very unjuft. The wavering difpofition of Caf- 
£«}*9 troops obUsecf liim to c<Kttc to a fecond engagement. 
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as the lives of thofe prifoners for whom he interceded. 
He was treated as his friend, and diflinguifhcd with par- 
ticular marks of honour j and yet he imbrued his handa ia 
the blood of his benefadtor. Dion ftands clear of any charge 
like this. As a relation of Dionyfius, he affiled and was 
ufeful to him in the adminiflration ^ in which cafe, his fer- 
vices were equal to his honours* When he was driven in- 
to exile, and deprived of his wife and his fortune, he had 
every motive that was jud and honourable to take up arms 
againft him. 

Yet if this circumftance is confidered in another light, 
Brutus will have the advantage. The greateft glory of 
both coniifts in their abhorrence of tyrants, and their cri- 
minal meafures. This, in Brutus, was not blended with 
any other motive. He had no quarrel with'Caefar, but ex- 
pofed his life for the liberty of his country. Had not Dion 
been injured, he had not fought. This is clear from Pla- 
to's epiftUs ; where~it appears, that he was banifhed from 
the court of Dionyfius, and in confequence of that banifh- 
ment made war upon him. For the good of the commu- 
nity, Brutus, though an enemy to Pompey, became his 
friend j and though a friend to Caifar, he became his ene- 
my. His enmity and his friendOiip arofe from the fame 
principle, which was juflice. But Dion, whilft in favour, 
ctnployed his fervices forDionylius ; and it was not till he 
was difgraced that he armed againfl him. Of courfe, his 
friends were not quite fatisfied with his cnterprife. They 
were apprehenfive, that when \}e had deftroyed the tyrant, 
he might feize the government himfelf, and amufe the 
people with fome fofter title than that of tyranny. On the 
other hand, the very enemies of Brutus acknowledged, that 
he was the only confpirator, who* had no other view than 
that of reftoriftg the ancient form of government. 

Befides, the enterprife againft Dionyfius cannot be 
placed in competition with that againft Caefar. The 
former had rendered himfelf contemptible by his low 
manners, his drunkennefs, and debauchery.— But to me- 
didate the fall of Caefar, and not tremble at his dignity, 
his fortune, or his power, — nor ftirink at that, name 
which ftiook the kings of India and Parthia on their 
thrones, and dirturbed their flumbers ;— this fhowed a 
fuperioiity of foul, on which fear could have no influence. 
Dion was no focuer i^ea in Sicily than b# v/as joined by 

thou- 
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tlioufands •, but the authority of Caftr was fo formidable 
in Rome, that it fupportcd his friends even after he was 
dead. And a fimple boy rofe to the £rll eminence of po-^ er 
by adopting his name ^ which ferved as a charm a^ind the 
envy and the influence of Antony. Should it be objec^^ed, 
that Dion had the (harped confii.^) in expelling the tyrant, 
but that Caefar fell naked and unguarded beneath* the 
fword of Brutus, it will argue at leafl a confummate ma^ 
nagement and prudence to be able to come at a man of his 
power, naked'and unguarded : particularly wheti it it con- 
fidered, that the blow was not fudden, nor the work of 
one, or of a few men, but meditated, and communicated 
to many afTociate^, of whom not one deceived the leader ^ 
for either he had the power of diilinguiOiing honed men at 
the firft vie \^ or (uch as he chofe, he made honed by the 
confidence he repofed in them. But Dion conBded in men 
of bad principles j fo that he muft either have been inju- 
dicious* in his choice ; or, if his people grew woifc after 
their appointments, unikiUul in his management. Neither 
of thefe can be confident with the talents and conduct of 
a Wife man ; and Plato accordingly blames him, in his let- 
ters, for making choice of fuch friends as in the end were 
his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death ; but Brutus 
received an honourable interment, even from his en«my 
Antony ; and Gaefar allowed of that public refpe<5l which 
was paid to his memory, as will appear from the following 
circumdance : A datue of brafs had boen erf6led to him 
at Milan, in Gallia Cifalpina, which was a fine peform- 
ance, and a driking likenefs. Cxfar, as he paded through 
the town, took notice of it, and, fummoning the magif- 
trates, in the prefence of hrs attendants, he told them, 
that they had brokfn the league, by harbouring one of his 
enemies, Tne magidrates, as may well be iuppofed, de- 
nied it, and dared at each other, profoundly ignorant what 
€ncmy he could mean. He then turned towards the da- 
tue, and, knitting his brows, faid, ^ is not this my ene- 
** my that dands here ?" The poor Milanefe were druck 
dumb with, adonidiment J but Caefar told them, with a 
fmile, that he was pleafed to find them faithful to their 
friends in adverfity, and ordered that the ftatuediould con- 
tinue where it was. 

Pa A R. 
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• ARTAXERXES. 

nnH£ firfl Artftxerxes, wbo of all the Ferflan kings was 
xnoft dininguiCfaed for his moderation and greatnefs^)? 
mtnd^ was furnamed LongimatuiSy becaufe his right hand 
was longer than his left. He^wastbe fon of Xerxes. The 
iccond Artaxerxes, furnamed Mnemon *, whofe life we 
are going to write, was fon to ^e daughter of the firfl. 
For Darius, by his wife Parjfatis, had four -fons ^ Arta- 
xerxes the elde0, Cyrus the fecond, and Oitanes and Oxa- 
thres, the two younger. :Cyrus was called after the an- 
cient king of that name, as he is faid to have been after 
the fun ^ for the Perfians call the fon Cyrus* Artaxerxes 
at fxrft was named -f- Arficas, though Dinon afierts that his 
original name was % Oartes. Sut though Ctefias has fill- 
ed his books with a number of incredible and extravagant 
fables, it is not probable that he (hould be ignorant of the 
-name of a king at whofe court he lived, in quality of phy- 
iician to him, his wife, his mother, and his children. 

Cyrus from his infancy was of a violent and impetuous 
temper; but Artaxerxes had a native mildnefs, fome- 
thing gentle and moderate in his whole -difpofition. The 
latter married a beautiful and virtuous lady, by order of 
his parents, and he kept her when they wanted him to 
put her away. -For the king having put her brother to 
death $, defigned that ihe (hould (hare his fate. But 

ArUca^ 

* So called on account of his extraordiairy memorj:. 

t Or Arjaces, 

% Oarles. 

§ Teriteu dimes, the brother of.Statlra, had-bevn gaUty oFthe con> 
plicated crimes of adwltery, irceft» and murder ; whi^h raifed great di- 
ilurbances in the royal family, and ended. in the ttiin of all who were 
concerned in them. Statira was daughter to ^Hydarnes, goTcrnor of 
one of the ckief provioccs of the empire. Artazerxes, then called 
Arfaccs, was charmed with her beauty, and married her. At the fame 
time, Tcriteuchmcs, her brother, married Hameftri9,one of the daugh- 
ters of partus, dnd fifier to Ar&ccs ; by reafoa of which marriage, he 
had xntereft enough, on his father's demife^to get him fell appointed to 
his gov( rnmect. But in the mean time he conceived a paluon for liit 
own fifter Roxana, nowife inferior in beauty to Statira ; and, that he 
;niight enjoy her without confiraint, refolved to difpatch his wife Ha- 

mefirisi 
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Arlicas applied to his mother, with many^ tears and entrea- 
ties, and, with much difficulty, prevailed upon her, not 
only to fpare her life, but to excufe* him from divorcingr 
her. Yet his mother had the greater affe6lion for Gyrus, 
and was defirous of raifing him to the throne y tdetefore, 
vrhen he was called from his refidence on the coa(l in the 
iicknefs of Darids, he returned fall of hopes; that the 
queen^s intered had eilabli(hed him fucceffbr. Paryfatis 
had, indeed, a fpecious pretence, which the ancient Xerxes 
had made ufe of, at the fuggeflion of Demaratus, that (he 
had brought Darius his fon Arlicas when he was in a pri- 
vate Nation, but. Cyrus when he was a king. However, 
fbe could not prevail. Darius appointed his eldeil fon his 
fttcceflbr 5 on which occafion his name was changed to Ar- 
taxerxes. Cyrus had the government' of Lydia, and was 
to be commander in chief on the coafl. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his fucceflbr, 
went to Pafarga^ae, in order to be confccrated, according^ 
to cuftom, by the priefts of Ptrfia. In that city, there is 
the temple of a goddcfs, who has the affairs of war un- 
der her patronage, and therefore may be fuppa(itd to 
be Minerva-. The prince to be confecrated muft enter 
that temple, put off his own robe there, and take that 
which was worn by the great Cyrus before he was king;. 
He muft eat a cake of figs, chew forae turpentine, and 
drink a cup of acidulated milk. Whether there are any- 
other ceremonies, is unknown, except to the perfons con- 
cferncd. As Artaxerxes was on the point of going to be 
confecrated, Tiffaphernes brought to him a prieft, who 
had been chief infpeftor of Cyrus's education in his in- 
fiuicj, and had inftru6led him in the learning of the 

' P 3 Magi; 

meftri% and light up the flames of rebellioti in the kingiom. Darius 
bring apprifed of his defign, engaged Udiaftet, an intimate friend of 
Teriteuchmes, to kill him, and was rewarded by the king with the go- 
vernment of his province. Upon this, fome commotions were railed by 
the fon of Teriteuchmes ; but the king's forces having the fupjriority, 
all the family of Hydarnes were apprehended, and delivered toPary. 
fatis, that fhe might execute her revenge upon them for the injury done, 
or intended, to her daugphter. That cruel princefsput them all to death, 
except Statira, whom Ihe fpared, at the earneil entreaties of her huf- 
band Arfaces, concrary to the opinion of Darius. But Arfaces was j^a 
fooner fettled upon the throne, than Scatira prevailed upon him to 
leave Udiaftes to hrr corre^ion ; and (he put him to a death wo cruel 
to be defcribed. Paryf^itis, in return, poifoued the fon of T;:iiteueh* 
ines, and nut long aficr Siatira herfcU. Ctas. in Pcri^ 
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Magi ; and therefore might be fuppofed to be as much con- 
cerned as any man in Feriia, at his pupiPb not being ap- 
pointed king. For that reafon, his accufation againft Cy- 
rus could not but gain credit. He accufed him of a defign 
to lie in wait for the king in the temple, and, after he had 
put off his garment, to faU upon him and dellroy him. Some 
a(iirm, that Cyrus was immediately feized upon this infor- 
mation 'j ethers, that he got into the temple, and conceal- 
ed hlmfeif there, but was pointed out by the pried ^ in 
confequence of which, he vyas to be put to death \ but his 
mother at that moment took him in her arms, bound the 
treiTes of her hair about him, held his neck to her own, 
and by her tears and entreaties prevailed to have him par- 
doned, and remanded to the fea-coaft, Neverthelefs, he 
was far from being fatisfied with his government. Inilead 
of thinking of his brother's favour with gratitude, he re- 
membered only the indignity of chains, and, in his refent- 
ment, afpircd more than ever after the fovereignty. 

Some indeed fay, that he thought his allowance for 
his table infufficient, apd therefore revolted from his king. 
But this is a foolidi pretext : for if he had no ether re- 
fource, his mother would have fupplied him with what* 
ever he wanted, out of her revenues. Belides, there 
needs no greater proof of his riches, than the number of 
foreign troops that he entertained in his fervice, which 
were kept for him in various part$ by his friends and re- 
tainers. For, the better to conceal his preparations, he 
did not keep his forces in a body, but had his emifi'aries 
in different places, who inlifted foreigners on farious 
pretences. Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, 
made it her bufiniTs to remove the king's fufpicions : aDd 
Cyrus himfclf always wrote in a lenient flyle j fometimes 
begging a candid interpretation, and fometimes recrimi- 
nating upon TiiTaphernes, as if his contention had been 
folely with that grandee. Add to this, that the king had 
a dilatory turn of mind, which was natural to him, and 
which many tot»k for moderation. At firft, irdeed, he 
leemed entirely to imitate the mildncfs of the firft Arta- 
xerxes, whofe name he bore, by behaving with great affa- 
bility to all that addrelTcd him, and diftributing honours 
sjnd rewards to pcrfons of merit with a Iavi(h hand. He 
took cJire that punifhments ftiould never be irobittered 
with lafult. If he received prefents, he appeared as well 

pleafed 
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pleafcd as thofe who offered theirs, or rather as thofe who 
received favours from him y and in conferring favours, he 
always kept a countenance of benignity and pleafure. 
There was not any thing, however trifling, 'brought him 
by way of prefent, which he did not receive kindly. 
JLven when one Omifus brought him a pomegranate of un- 
common die, he faid, ** By the light of Mithra, this man, 
•* if he were made governor of a fmall city, would foon 
** make it a great one." When he was once upon a 
journey, and people prefentcd him with a variety of 
things by the wav, a labouring man, having nothing elfe 
to give him, ran to the river, and brought him Tone wa- 
ter in his hands. Artaxerxcs was fo much pleafed, that 
he fent the man a gold cup, and a thouf^nd darics. 
When Euclidas, the Lacedemonian, faid many infolent 
things to him, he contented himfelf with ordering the cap- 
tain of his guard to give him this'^nfwer, ** You may fay 
•* what you pleafe to the king •, but the king would have 
•* you to know, tha^ he can not only fay but do.'^ One 
^^"jy as he was hunting, Tixibazus ihowea him a rent i^^ 
his robe : upon which the king faid, ^"^ What mall 1 dc> 
** with it ?" ** Put on anoth<2r, and giv e that to me,'* 
faid Tiribazus. "It Ihall be fo," faid the king ; " I give 
** it thee ; but I charge thee not to wear it," Tiri- 
bazus, who. though not a bad man, -was giddy and vain, 
difregarding the reftri£lion, foon put on the robe, and at 
the fame time tricked himfelf out with i )me golden 
ornaments, and fit only for queens Tue court expreffed 
great indignation j becaufe it was, a thing contrary to 
their laws and cudofns : but the king only laughed, and 
faid to him, *' I allow thee to wear the trinkets as a wo- 
•* man, and the robe as a madman." 

None had been admitted to the king of Perfia's table 
but his mother and his wife •, the former of which fat 
above him, and the lattes below him : Artaxerxes, ne- 
verthelefs, did that honour to OtUnes and Oxathres, two 
of his younger brothers. But what afforded the Periians 
the- mofl pleafing fptdacle, was the queen Statira always 
riding in her chariot with the curtains open, and admit- 
ting the women of the country to approach and falute. 
her. Thefe things made his adminuiration popular,. 
Yet there were fome turbulent and fadious men, 
who reprefented that the affairs of Perlia required ^ king 
of fuch a magniiiceat fpirit, fo able a warrior, and r<> 

P 4 gencjoud 
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generous a maftcr as Cyrus was j and that the dignity of 
fo great an empire could not be fupported without a 
prince of high thoughts and noble ambition. It was not, 
therefore, without a confidence in fbme of the Perfians, 
as well as in the maritime provinces, that Cyrus undertook 
the war. 

He wrote alfo to the Lacedemonians 'for adidance^ pro<- 
mifing that to the foot he would give horfes, and to the 
horfemen chariots : that on thofe who had farms he would; 
beftow villages, and on thofe who had villages, cities,. 
As for their pay, he affurcd them it fhould not be counted, 
but mjeafured out to them. , At the fame time he fpoke in 
very high terms of himielf, telling them he had a greater 
and more princely heart than his brother > that he was 
the better philofopher ; better inftrufted in the doQrines. 
of the Magi, and that he could drink and bear more wine 
than his Brother. Art'axcrxes, he faid, was fo timorous, 
and effeminate a man, that he could not fit a horfe iz^: 
hunting, nor a chariot in time of war. The Lacedemo- 
nians, therefore, fent the StytaU to Clearchus with or«^ 
dcrs to fervc Cyrus in every tbin^ he demanded *. 

Cyrus began his march againil the king, with a nume- 
rous army f of barbarians, and almoft thirtecD thoufand. 
Greek mercenaries J. He found one pretence after ano- 
ther, for having fuch an armament on foot ^ but his real 
defigns did not remain long undifcovered. For Tifla- 
phernes went in perfon to' inform the king of them. 

This news put the court in great diforder. Paryfatis 
was cenfured as the principal caufe of this war, and her 
friends were fufpe£led of a private intelligence with 
Cyrus. Statira, in her diftrcfs about the war, gave Pa-. 

ryfatis, 

* They took care not to mention Artaxcrxes, pretending not to be 
-privy to the defigns that were carrying on aeainft him. This preriU- 
ticn they ufed» that in cai'e Artaxerxea Ihoula get the b«ttei of hisbro*- 
ther, they might juilify thcir.fclves to him ini what they had done. 

Xenoph. de Expedit. Cyri. 1. x. 

\ A hundred thoufand barbarians. 
' • X Clearchus, the Lacedemonian^ commanded all the Pelopoonefian 
Iroops, except the Acha^ans^ who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The 
Boeotians were under Proxenes, a Thtban ; and the Thtflalians under 
Menon. The other nations were c«mmarded by Pcrfian generals of 
whom Ariacus was the chief. The fleet conufted of thirty-five ftipH. 
vnder Pythagoras, a Lacedemonian ; and twenty, five commanded by 
"Tamos, an Egyptian, who was admiral of the whole fieft. On this. 
occalion, Proxcnes prefentcd Xenophon to CyrusJ" who gave hipx 4. 
cbmminiofi amongft the Greek niierccnarics. 
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ryfatis tlie mod trouble, ** Where is now,'* (he cried* 
** that faith which you pledged ? Where your interccf- 
*^ iiQDS, by which you faved the man that was coiifpir- 
" ing agalnft his brother ? Have they not brought war 
^' and all its calamities upon us ?^ Thefe expoftulatio/fs 
fixed in the heart of Paryfatis, who was naturally vindictive 
and barbarous in her refentment and revenge, fuch a 
hatred of Statira, that (he contrived to take her off. Di- 
non writes, that this cruel purpofe was put in execution 
during the -war : but Cte^as atiures us it was after it. 
And it is not probable that he, who was an eye-witsefs 
to the tranfadlons of that court, could either be ignorant 
of the time when the afTaiTination^took place, or could 
have any reafon to mifreprefent the date of it 3 though 
he often deviates into fi£litious tales, and loves to give 
us invention in (lead of truth. We (hall therefore leave 
this dory to the order of time in which he has placed 
it. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts 
brought him, that the king did not defign to try the for- 
tune of the field by giving battle immediately, but to 
vvait in Perfia till his forces were aiTembled there from all 
parts of his kingdom. And though he had drawn a 
trench acrofs the plain ten fathom wide, as many deep *, 
and four hundred furlongs in length, yet he fuftered Cy- 
rus to pafs him, and to march almod to Babylon f . 
Tiribazus, we are told, was the firil who ventured to re- 
monftrate to the king, that he ought not any longer to 
avoid an a£lion, nor to abandon Media, Babylon, and 
even Sufa to the enemy, and hide himfelf in Perfia ^ iince 
he had an army infinitely greater than theirs, and ten 
thoufand Satrapce and other ofHcer», all of them fuperioc 
to thofe of Cyrus both in courage and condu£l. 

Upon this, he took a refolution to come to aflion as 
foon as pofiible. His fudden appearance with an armyv 
of nine hundred thoufand men, well prepared and ,ac« 
coutred, extremely furprifed the rebels, who, through 
the confidence they had in themfelves, and contempt 'o£ 

F 5 their 

* Xenophon fays, this trench was only five fathom wide, and three 
deep. It muft be obferved that the word o^yum fometimes fignifies a 
pace only ; and if it be anderftood fo here, it will bring Plutarch*s ac- 
count more within the bounds of probability. 

* f There was a paflage twenty feet wide left between the trench 
aad the £Dpl^ateS| and Artaxerxes negleded to defend it. 
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their enemy, were nvarching in great confufion, and even 
Without their arms, fo that it was with great difficulty 
that Cyrnh reduced them to any order ; and he could not 
do it at laft without much noifc and tumult. As tht king 
aij^^anced in filence, and at a flow pace, the good difci- 
plme ot h's troops afforded an aflonilhing fpe6iacle to the 
Gvf-tks^ who expedcd amongft fnch a multituide nothing 
but diforderly fhouts and motions, and every other in- 
Rance of diftraction and confuHon. He (howed his judg- 
ment, too, in placing the flrongeft of his armed chariots 
tvf re that part of hfs phalanx which was opjJ^iite to the 
Greeks, that by the impetuofity of their motion they 
might 'break the enemy^:> ranks before they came to clofe 
combat. 

Many hif^orians l^ave defcribed this battle j but Xeno«- 
phon has done it with fuch life and energy, that we do 
not read an account of it j we fee it j aqd feel all the 
danger. It would be very abfurd, therefore, to attempt 
any thing after him, except the mentioning forae mate- 
rial circumttances which he has omitted. 

The place where the battle was fought is called Cu- 
naxa, and is five hundred furlongs from Babylon. A 
little before the af^ion, Clearchus advifed Cyrus to poft 
himfclf behind the Mncedonians *, and not rifk his 
perfon ; upon which he is reported to have faid, •' What 
*; advice is this, Clearchus ? Would you have me, at the 
*-'' ver) time i am airning at a crown,*to (how myfelf un- 
** worthy of one.*' Cyrus, indeed, committed an error 
in rulhing into the midft of the greateft danger without 
eare or cnution : but Clearchus was guilty of another as 
great, • if not greater, in not conftniing to place his 
Greeks oppcfite to the king, and in getting the river on 
his right, to prcverit his being furrounded. For, if fafcty 
was his principal objefl, and he was by all means to avoid 
iofs, he ought to have Rayed at home. But to carry his 
arms ten thoufand furlongs from the fea, without neccffity 
or conftraint, and folely with a view to place Cyrus on 
the throne of Perfia, and then not to be folfcitous for a 
poft where he might be ft defend the prince whofe pay he 
received, but for one in which he might a6l moft at eafc, 
and i^n the greateft fafcty, was to behave like a man, who. 



* Thi« is undoubtedly the error of Tome tranfcriber ; and fox Maa* 
^sniam wc ihould read LacedemoLiaiuf. 
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on the fight of prcfent danger, abandons the whole ertttr- 
j)rife, and for<rcts the purpofe of his expedition. For it ap- 
pears from the co^rfe of the aftion, ^hat if the Greeks- 
had charged thoTe that were polled aboat the king's per- 
fon, they would not have flood the (hock j ani after 
Artaxerxes had been (lain, or put to flight, the conqueroi* 
mull have gained the crown without further interruption.^ 
Therefore, the ruin of Cyrus's affairs and his death it- 
much rather to be afcribed to the cautioa of Clearchus, 
than to his own rafhnefs. For, if the k|ng himfelf had 
been to choofe a poll for theGreeks, where they might 
do him the leail prejudice, he could not have pitched 
upon a better than that which was mpfi remote from him- 
self, and the troops aboi>t him. At the dillance he wasr 
from Ciearehus, he knew not of the defeat of that part of 
his army which was near the river, and Cyrus was cutoff 
before he could avail himfelf of the advantage gained by 
the Greeks, Cyrus,. indeed, w^s* fctilible what difpofi- 
tion would ha.ve been of rooft ferviee 'to hhny and for 
that reafon ordered Ciearehus- to charge in the centre ;. 
but Ciearehus ruined all, notwithflanding his aflfurances. 
of doing every thing for the bcfl. For the Greeks beat 
the barbafions with eafe, and purfued them a- confiderable 
way. 

in the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on Pa/aeasy » 
horfe of great fpirit', but at the fame time headflrdVig anfl? 
unruly,^ fell in, as Crcfius telk us, with Artagerfes, gene- 
ral of the Cadufians, who met him upon the gallop, and 
tailed out to .him irt; thefe terms : ** Mod UBJull andraoQ: 
** flupid of men, who difgraced the name ot GyruSj the 
^ moil auguil of all nameS' araoiig the Ptrfians: thou-- 
*' leadefl- thefa brave * Greeks a vile way to plunder thy^ 
^ country, and to deflroy thy brother a»d thy kiog^ wha> 
** has ma+iy millions of fervants that arc better men than 
" thou* Try if he has not, ajid here thou fhalt lole thy 
** head, before thou- canft fee the face of the king." So' 
feying, he threw his javelin at him witb all his force *, but 
his cuirafs was of fuch excellent temper, that he w^s not 
wounded, though the violence of the blo^^ (hook him ia 
kis feat.. Then, as Artagerfes was turnings his horfc, 

P 6r Cyrus 

* Probably *«X«rhas be-n a m'ftake of 'he tranf riber fmwMta?.. 
Thea it will dc tutsoiq fit* ^EXXntXi i^n ***»Ji' oSov ctym,. tl^u 
Uadgji the viU Greeh a vile waj, \^c* 
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Cyrus stmed a flroke at him with bts fpear, and the point 
of it entered at his collar>bone, and pierced through his- 
neck. That Artagerfes fell by the hand of Cyrus, almoil 
all hiftortani agree. As to the death o£ Cyrus hiaiifelf, 
fiDce Xeuophon has given a very ihort account of it, be- 
caufe he was not on the fpot when it happened, perhaps- 
it may not be amifs to give this manner o^ it iii detail, a9n 
Dindn and Ctefias have rcprefented it.. 

Dion tells us, that Cyrus, after he had data Arta«- 
gerfes, charged the vanguard of Artaxerxed with great 
fury, wounded the krag^s horfe, and difoiountcd bim.^ 
Tiribazus immediately mounted him on another borfe^ 
and faid| " Sir, remember this day ; for it deferves not 
^* t^ be forgotten.*' At the fecond attack, Cyrus fpur*. 
red his horfe again ft. the king, and gave him a wound * :. 
at the third, Artaxerxes, in gteat indignaJtion, faid to« 
thofe that were by, *' It is better to die than to fuffer all 
*i^ this.'' At the fame time he advanced againft Cyrus^ 
who was raihly advancing to meet a fhowerof darts. 
The king wounded him with his javelin, ^and others did^ 
the fame. Thus fell Cyrus, as fome fay, by the blow 
which the king gave him : but according to others, it was. 
a Carian foldier who difpatched him, and who after- 
wards, for his exploit,, had the honour of carrying a 
golden cock at the bead of the army, on the point of 
his fpear. For the Perfians called the Carians cocks, 
on account of the creAs with which they adorned tbeir^ 
helmets. 

Ctefias's (lory is very long, but the purport of it 
is this : When Cyrus had (lain Artagerfes, he pufhed.his. 
horfe up towards the king, and the kijgg advanced again ft 
him ; both in filence. Ariacus, one of the friends of- 
Cyrus, firft aimed, a blow at the king, but did not wound 
him. Then the king threw his javelin at Cyrus, but 
miired him *, the weapon, however, did execution upon. 
Ti faph ernes f, a man of approved valour^ and a faithful, 
fervant to Cyrus.. It was now Cyrus's turn to try hi$« 
javelin ; it pierced the kingV cuirals, and going two fin* 

gcrs 

• Or, loitb the violence of the encoHntert^eat ibi king from Ih horfe* In 
the original it is tfTureCi Tf lw9i xavn^etXt rc¥ A^r«^f^{<|v. 

-j- Tijapbermrs is probaKiy an erroneous reading. Wc know of no 
Tifaphernes bat the (grandee of that name, who was a faithful fer- 
vant to Aitaxerxes. Ose of the manyfcripts gives us Siatifbames, 
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gen deep into his bread, brought him from his horfe. 
This caufed fuch diibrder in his troops, that they fled*. 
But the king recoviering, retired with a few of hn men, 
among whom was Ctefias, to an eminence not far off, and 
there repofed htmfelf. In the mean time, Cyruses horfe, 
g-rown more forious by the a^ion, carried him deep- 
amongft the enemy ^ and as night was coming on, they 
did not know him, and his own men fought for him in 
vain. Elated, however, with vi£h>ry, and naturally dar* 
ing and impetuous, he kept on, crying out in the Perfian 
language as he went, ^ Make way, ye flaves, make way*'^ 
They humbled themfelves, and opened their tanks : but 
his tiara happened to fall from his head ; and a young 
Perfian, named Mithridates, in paiTmg, wounded him with 
bis lance in the temple near his eye, without knowing 
who he was. Such a quantity of blood ilTued from the 
Wound, that he was feiscd with a giddinefs, and fell fenfe- 
leis from his^ horfe. The horfe, having loft- his rider, 
wandered about the 6eld *, the furniture, too, was fallen 
off, and the fervan^ of Mithridates, who had given him 
the wound, took it up, all ilained with blood. 

At laft Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to recover 
from his fwoon ^ and a few eunuchs, who attended him, 
endeavoured to mount him on another horfe, and fo to 
carry him out of danger. But as he was too weak to fit 
a horfe, he thought it better to walk, and the eunuchs 
fupported htm as he went. His head was dill heavy, and 
he tottered at every (lep \ yet he imagined himfelf vido- 
rious, bee aufe he heard the' fugitives calling Cyrus king, 
and imploring mercy. 

At that inllant, fome Caunians of mean condition, who 
performed the mod fervile offices for the royal army, hap- 
pened to mix with the company of Cyrus as friends. They 
perceived, however, though not without difficulty, that 
the clothing of his people was r^d, whereas that given 
by the king their mailer was white. One of thefe then 
ventured to give Cyrus a flroke with his fpear behind, 
without knowing him to be the prince. The weapon hit 
his ham, and cut the finew } upon which he fell, and in 
falling da(hed his wounded temple againfl a (lone, and 
died upon the fpot. Such is Ctefia^s (lory of the death 
of Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and hews 
him a long time, and can hardly kill hiq^ at laft. 

Sooa 
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Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was called 
the king'^s eye^ pafTed that way. Artafyras (for that was his- 
name) knowing the eunuchs, who were roourninor over 
the corpfe, addreiTed him who appeared to be moft faith- 
ful to his maimer, and faid, ** Parifcas, v(^o is that whom. 
" thou art lamenting fo much?" " O Artafyras !" an- 
fwcred the eunuch, ** fee yoa not Prince Cyrus deid ?'* 
Artafvras was adonilhed at the event : however, he de- 
fired the eunuch to compofe himfelf, and take care of the 
corpfe ; and then rode at full fpeed to Artaxerxes, wha 
had given up all for loi^^ and was ready to faint, both, 
with third and with the anguiOi of his wound> In thefe 
cifcumftances the officer found him, and with a joyful ac- 
cent, hailed him in thefe words, *•* I have fcen Cyrus 
** dead." The king, at fir ft, was impatient to fee the-, 
dead body himfelf, and commanded Artafyras immedi- 
ately to condudl' him to it. But finding all the field full 
of terror and difmay, upon a report, that the Greeks^ 
vid^orious in their quarter, were purfuing the fugitives, and 
putting all to the fword, he thought proper to fend out a 
greater number to reconnoitre the place, which Artafyras 
had told him of. Accordingly thirty men went with flam- 
beaux in their hands. Still the king was almolt dying: 
with third, and the eunuch Satibarzanes fought every 
place for water \ for the field afforded none, and they 
were at a great diftance. from the camp. After roucb 
fearch, he found one of thofe poor Caunians had about 
two quarts of bad water in a mean bottle, and he took it 
and carried it to the king. After the king had dtank it. 
all up, the eunuch aiked him, ** If he did not find it a< 
** difagreeable beverage ?" Upon which he fwore by all 
. the gods, *^ That he had never drank the moft delicious- 
*^ wine, nor the lighted and cleared water^ with fo much 
*' pleafure. I wi(h onlyi" continued he, " that I could. 
'^ find the man that gave it thee, that 1 might make him 
" a recompenfe. In the mean time^. I entreat the god* to» 
** make him happy and rich/* 

While he wa,s (peaking, the thirty men, whom he bad 
fent out, returned, in gr^at exultation, and confirmed 
the news of his unexpedled good fortune, Now,.likcwife», 
numbers of his troops repaired to him again, and dif- 
iDiifing his feais, he defcended from the eminence, with 
many torches carried before him. When he came to the. 
dead body, according to the law of the Pcrfians, the right 

^haud 
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hand and the head were cut off ^ and having ordered the 
bead to be brought to hira, fee took it by the hair, which 
vras long and thick, and (howing if to the fugitives, and 
to fuch as were dill doubtful of the fortune of the day, 
they were aflonifiied at the fight, and proftrated thera- 
felves before him. Seventy thoufand men foon aflembled 
about, him, and with them he returned to his camp* 
Ctefias tells us, he 'had led four hundred thoufand men 
that day into the field ; but Dinon and Xenophon make, 
that number much greater. As to the number of the 
killed, Ctefias fays, an Recount only of nine thoufand 
was brought to Artas^erxes 5 whereas there appeared to 
Ctefias himfelf to be no fewer than twenty thoufand.. 
That article, therefore, mud be left dubious. But no- 
thing can be a mote palpable falfity than what Ctefias. 
adds, that he was fent ambaffador to the Greeks in con- 
jundion with Phayllus. the Zacynthian, and fome others. 
For Xenophon knew that Ctefias was at the Perfian court; 
he mentions him in his works, and it is plain that he had 
npjet with his book^.^ Therefore, if- he had been joined 
in commifiion to fettle fuch important affairs, he would 
not have paffed him by unnoticed, but would have men- 
tioned him with Phayllus. Ctefias, indeed, was a man 
of unbounded vanity, as well as firong attachment to 
Clearchus ; and for that reafon always leaves a corner in 
the dory for himfelF, when he is drefiiivg out the praifes of 
Clearchus and the Lacedenioniaas. 

After the battle, the king fent great and valuable pre* 
fents to the fon of Artagerfes, who was fiain by Cyrus. 
He rewarded alfo Ctefias, and others, in a difiinguifiied 
manner ^ and having found the Caunian, who gave him 
the bottle of water, he raifed him, from indigence and 1 
obfcurity, to riches and honours. There was fomething 
of an analogy between his punifiiments and the crime ; 
One Arbacx:s, a Mede, in the battle deferted to Cyrus, 
and, after that prince was killed, came back to his co- 
lours. As be perceived that the man had done it rather 
out of cowardice than any treafonable defign, all the 
penalty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked 
courtezan upon his (boulders a whole day in the market* 
place. Another, befide deferting, had given it out, that 
he had. kiMed two of the enemy ^ and for his punilhment, 
he only ordered his tongue to be pierced through with 
three needles* 

He 
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He fuppofed, and he was defirous of having it pafs 
upon the world, that Cyrus fell by his hand. This in- 
duced him to fend -valuable prefents to Mithridates, who 
gave htm the firft wound, and to inftruA the nreffengers 
to fay ** The king does you this honour, becaafe you. 
*< found the furniture of Cyrus'3 hot fe, and brought it 
** to him.'* And when the Carian, who gave Cyrus the 
firoke in his ham, that caufed his- death, aiked for his re- 
ward, he ordered thofe wht> gaivc it bina to fay, '* The 
" king bcftows this u^on you, becaofe you were the fe- 
** cond perfon that brought 4lini good tidmgs. For 
** Artafyras was the firft, and you the next that brought 
** him an account of the death ol Cyru^.'^' Mithridates 
went away in filcnce, though not without concern. But 
the unhappy Carian could not conquer the common dif- 
eafe of vanity. Elated with what he thought his good 
fortune, and afptring to things above his walk in life, he 
would not receive his reward for tidings, but angrily in« 
lifted, and called the gods and men to witnefs, that he 
and no other man, killed Cyrus j and'that it was not jut 
to rob him of the glory* 

The king was fo much inceivfed at this, that he ordered 
the man's head to be cut ofF. But his mother Paryfatis 
being prefent, faid, " Let not this villanous Carian go 
** off fo : leave him to me, and he (hall have the reward 
** which his audacious tongue defer vcs." Accordingly 
the king gave him up to her, and (he delivered him to the 
executioners, with orders to torture him for ten days, and 
then to tear out his eyes, and pour molten brafs into his 
e^rs, till he expired. 

Mithridates alfo came to a miferable end foon after, 
• through his own folly. Being invited one evening to fup- 
per, where both the eunuchs of the king and thofe of his 
mother were prefent, he went in a robe embroidered with^ 
gold, which he had received from the king. During the 
entertainment, Paryfatis's principal eunuch took occafioa 
to fay, " What a beautiful garment is thisj Mithridates, 
*« which the king has given you ! How handfome are 
*< thofe bracelets and that chain ! How valuable your 
** fcymitar ! He has certainly made you not only a great, 
*« but a happy man." Mithridates, who by this time 
was fluihed with wine, made anfwer, •* What are thefe 
** things, Sparamixes ? I defer vc much greater marks of 
<» honour than thefc for the fcrviccs I rendered the king 

*« that 
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** tliat day >^ Then Sparamixes replied, with a finile, 
•• I fprea-k not in the leaft out of envy ; but fincc, accord- 
" ing to the Greek proverb, tli ere is truth in wine, let 
** rac tell you my tnind freely, and^aik yoa what great 
•* matter it is to find a horfe's furniture fallen off, and 
" bring it to the king.*' This he faid, not that he wa» 
Ignorant of the real iVate of th« cafe y but becaufe he 
wanted to lay htm open, and faw that the wine had made 
him talkative, and taken him off his guard, he fludted to-' 
pique his vanity. Mithridates, no longer mafter of hkn* 
felt, faid, ** You may talk of what furniture and what* 
" trifles you pleafe; but I tell you plainly, it was by this 
** hand that Cyrus was flain. For I did not, lik6 Arta- 
" gcrfes, throw my javelin in vain, but* pierced his tem» 
" pies near the eye, and brought him to the ground j 
** and of that wound he died.'* The reft of the com- 
pany faw the dreadful fate that would befal Mithridates, 
and'looked with dejedled eyes upon the ground j but he 
who gave the entertainment faid, *' Let us now attend to 
'' our eating and drinking $ and adoring the fortune of 
^ the king, let fach matters alone ts are too high for 
^ us." 

Immediately after the company broke up, the eunuck 
told Paryfatis what had been faid, and (he informed the 
king. Artaxerxes, like a perfon deteded, and one wlio 
had loft a viAory out of his hands, was enraged at this 
difcovery. For he was detirous of making all" the bar- 
barians and Greeks believe, that in the feveral encounters, 
he both gave and received blows ^ and, that though he 
was wounded himfelf, he killed his adverfary. He there- 
fore condemned Mithridates to the punidiment of the 
Boat. The manner of it is this. They take two boats, 
which are made to fit euch other, and extend the crimi- 
nal in one of them in a fupinc pofture. Then they tura 
the other upon it, fo that the poor wretch's body is co- 
vered, and only the head and hands, are out at one end, 
and the feet at the other. They give him visuals daily^ 
and if he refufes to eat, they compel him by pricking him 
in the eyes. After he has eaten, they make him drink a 
mixture of honey and milk, which they pour into his 
mouth. They fpread the fame, too, over his face, and 
always turn him fo as to have the fun full in his eyes ^ the 
confequenpe ot which is that his face is covered with 
&9rm8 of ' fliesa As all the ntceffary evacuations of si 

mj»a» 
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man who eats and drinks are within the boat, the filtlii- 
nefs and corruption engender a quantity of. worms, which 
con fume his fielh, and penetrate to his entrails. When 
they, find that the man is dead, they take o£f the upper 
boat, and have the fpe£lacle of a carcafe whofe fleih is 
eaten away, and of numberlefs vermin clinging to and 
gnawing the bowels. Mithridates with much difficulty 
found death, after he had been confumed in this manner 
for feventecn days. 

There remained now no other mark for the vengeance 
of Paryfatis but Mcfabatcs, onie of the king's eunuchs, 
who cut of Cyrus's head and hand. As he took care to 
give her no handle againit him» (he laid this fcheme for 
his deUru^lion. She was a woman of keen parts in all 
refpcds and in particular ihe played well at dice. The 
king often played with her before the war, and being re- 
conciled to her after it, took the fame diverfion with her. 
She was even the conBoant of his pleafures, and fcrupled 
not to afTifl him in any thing of gallantry. 

Statira indeed was the obje£t of her hatred, and (he let 
her have a very fmall (hare of the king's company ; for 
(he was determined to have the principal intere(^ with him., 
herfelf. One d^y finding Artaxerxes wanted iometbing 
to pafi away the time, (he challenged him to play for a. 
ihoufand darics^ and purpofely managed her dice fo ill, 
that (he loit. She paid the money immediately, but—pre- 
tended to be much chagrined, and called on him to play 
Again for an eunuch. He confented to the pxopofal, and 
they agieed each O' them to except iiv^ of their moft 
faithful eunuchi ; the winner wa:> to have his choice out 
of the reil. On thefc conditions they played. 1 he 
queen, who had the afiair at heart, exeited all her (kill, 
and being favoured befides by the dice, won the eunuch» 
and pitched upon Melabates, who was not of the num- 
ber of the excepted. Jie was immediately dcfivered to 
her, and before tht king fuipe£ted any thing of her in- 
tentions, (lie put him in the hands of the executioners, 
with orders to d^y him aUve, to fix his body on three 
flakes, and to li retch out his ikin by itfelf. The king 
was highly incenfed, and expiefled his refentment ia 
flrong terms : but (he only faid in a laughing ironical 
way, *' ibis is pleafant, indeed that you mull be ib angry 
'* about an old ufelcfs eunuch, while I fay^ot a word of 
** my loiis of a thcufand darics^^ The king, though 

mueh 
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much concerned at the impofition, held his peace. But 
Statira, who, on other occafions, openly cenfured the prac- 
tices of the queen-mother, complained novv of her injuftice 
and cruelty, in facrificing to Cyrus the eunuchs, and other 
faithful fervants of the king. 

After Tiflaphernes * had deceived Clearchus and the 
other Grecian ofHcers, and, contrary to the treaty and 
his oaths, put them in chains, Cteiias tells us, that Cle« 
archus made intcreft with him for the recovery of a comb. 
When he had obtained it, it feems, he was fo much plcafed 
with the ufe of it, that he took the ring from his finger, 
and gave it Ctefias, that it might appear as a token of his 
regard for him to his friends and relations in Lacedemon, 
The device was a dance of the Caryatides j-. He adds, 
that whenever provifions were fent to Clearchus, his fel- 
low-prifoncrs took moft of them for themfelves, and left 
him a very fmall ihare j but he corrected this abufe, 
by procuring a larger quantity to be fent to Clearchus, 
and feparating the allovyance of the others from his. All 
this (according to our author) was done with the confent, 
and by the favour of Paryfatis. As he fent every day a 
gammon of Isacon among the provifions, Clearchus fuggeft- 
ed to him, that he might eafily conceal a fmall dagger 
in the flerfiy part, and begged earneftly that he would do 
It, that his fate might not be left to the cruel difpofition 
<^ Artaxerxes 5 but through fear of the king's difplea- 
fwe, he refufed it. The king, however, at the requeft 
of his mother, promifed, upon oath, not to put Clearchus 
to d^th j but afterwards he was perfuaded by Statira, to 
deflroy all the prifoners, except Menon, On this account 
he tells us, Paryfatis plotted againft Slatira, and refolved 
to take her oflF by poifon. But it is a great abfurdity in 
Ctefias to aflign fo difproportiqnate a caufe. • Would Pa- 
ryfatis, 

Tlffaphernes, by promifes which he did not intend to keep, drew 
Clearchuk to an interview in his tent. He wect with lour principal 
oniccrs and twenty captains, to wait on the Perfian, who put Clear-' 
chus and the four cfiicers under arreft, and ordered the twenty cap- 
tains to be cut to pieces. Sotiie time after, the king commanded C!«*ar- 
C' us, and ail the fcur officers, except Menon, to be beheaded, Xe- 
»0PH. deExped. Cyri. I. ii. 

t Carya was a town in JLaconia, where there was a temple cf Diana. 
Indeed, the whole town was dedicated to Diana and her nymphs, la 
the court before the temple ftood tlie fratue of Diana Caryatas, and the 
Spartan virgins kept an yearly fcflival on which they danced round it. 
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ryfatis, for the fake of CI e arch us, undertake fo horrid and 
dangerous an enterprife, as that of poifoning the king^s 
lawful wife, by whom he had children, and an heir to his 
crown. It is clear cAough, that he tells this fabulous tale 
to do honour to the memory of Cleafchus. For he adds, 
^at the carcafes of the other officers were torn in pieces 
by dogs and birds ; but that a ftortn of wind brought a 
great heap of fand, and provided k tomb for Clearchus. 
Around this heap there fj^rang up a number of palm* trees, 
i^hich foon grew into an admirable ^rove, and fpread their 
prote6ling ihade over the place ; fo that the king repented 
greatly of what he had done, believin|^ that he had de- 
ftroyed a man who was a favourite of the gods. 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and jealoufy, 
\vhich Paryfatis had entertained of Statira froni the firll, 
that fhe embarked in fo cruel a defign. She f^w that her 
Own power with the kinjg depended only on hi* reverence 
for her as his mother ^ whereas that of Statira wa$ founded 
in love, and confirmed -by the g'reateft confidence in her 
fidelity. The point (he had to catry was great, and (he 
refolved to make one d<;fperate effort. She had a faithful 
and favourite attendant, nam6d Gigis, who, as Dinoir 
tells us, affided iii the affair of the poifon ^ but, acccurd» 
ihg to Ctefias, (he was only confctous to it, and that agaroil 
her will. The former calls the per(bn who ptovided the 
poifon Melantas ^ the latter Belitaras. 

Thefe two princefies had, in appearance,- forgot their 
old fufpicioiis and animofities, and began to vifit and eat 
at each other^s table. But they did it with fo much diAfuIt 
and caution, as to make it a rule to eat of the fame diih, 
and even of the fame flicesi There is a fmall bird in 
Perfia, which has no excrements, the inteUines being 
only filled with fat } on which account it is fuppofed to 
live upon air anc{. dew : the name of it is Rbyntaces, 
Ctefias writes, that Paryfatis divided on of thefe bi^ds^ 
with a fmall knife that was poifoned on one fide, and 
taking^ the wholefomcr part herfelf, gave the other to Sta- 
tira. Dinon, how ever,- affirms that it was not Paryfatis, 
but Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and prefented the 
poifoned part to Statira. Be that as it may, (he died' ia 
dreadful agonies and convulfions ; and was not only fen- 
fible herfelf of the caufe, but intimated her fufpicions to 
the king, who knew too well the favage and implacable 
temper of his mother. He, tfacrefore, immediately made 
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^n inquiiition into the affair. H«r took her officers and 
fervants that attended at her table, and put them to the 
torrure. But (he kept Gigis in iier own apartment ; and 
when the king demanded her^ rcfufed to giv^e her up. 
At lad Gigis begged of the queen* mother to let her go if| 
the night to her own houfe j and the king being informed 
of it, ordered Come, of his guards to intercept her. Ac- 
cordingly, (he was feized, and condemned to die. The 
laws of Periia have provided this punishment for poifooers ; 
their heada are placed on a broad flone, and then cru(hed 
with another^ till nothing of the figure remains. In that 
manner was Gigis executed. As K>r Paryfatis, the king 
did not reproach her with her crime, nor puniih her any 
farther than by fending her to Babylon (which was the 
place (he.deiired to retire to), and declared that he would 
never .vi (it that city while ihe lived. Such was the (late 
of his domed ic affairs. . 

He was no fth folicitous to get the Greeks into his 
hands, who had followed Cyrus into Aiia, than he h^d 
been to conquer Cyrus himfelf, and to keep the crown. 
But he could not fucoeed *• For though they had lolt 
Cyrus their general, and their own officers, yet they 
ibrced their way, as it were, out of the very palace of 
Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the world, that 
the Perfians and their king had nothing to value them- 
felves upon but wealth, luxury, women, and that the reft 
was mere parade and oftentatioo. This gave frefh fpirits 
to the Greeks, and taught them to defpife the barbarians. 
The Lacedemonians, in particular, thought it would be 
a great diibonour, if they did no^ now deliver the Aiiatiq 
Greeks from fervitude, and put an end to the infults of 
;the Perfians. Their firft attempt was under the diredlioa 
.of Timbro, and the next under th^t of Dercyllidas^ 

but 

* The Greeks were at a vaft diftance froio their own couotryy in the 
Tery heart of the Periian empire, furrounded by a numerous arniy 
iiulhed with vii^ory ; and had do way to return again into Greece, but 
by forcing their retreat through an tmmenfe tra(ft of ihe enemy's 
country. But their valour and refoljition maftered aU thefe dkfiicuN 
ties, and, in fpite of a powerful army wfayich purfued aad haraffi.d 
them all the way, they made a retreat of two thoufand three hundred 
and twepty-five miles, thropgh the provinces belonging to the Per- 
fians, and got fafe to the Greek cities on the £uxine fda. Clcarchus 
had the conduA of this march at fir ft ; but he being cut off by the 
treachery of Tiflapheraes, Xenophonwas chofen in his room; and to 
his valour and wilaqm it was chiefly owing that at length they got 
iafc into Greece. 
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but as thofc generals effefted nothing of importance, the 
condufl of the war was given to Agelllaus. That prince 
• iramedeately pafled Into Afia with his fleet, and foon dif- 

tinguifh'd himfelf by his vigorous operations ^ for he de- 
feated Tiflaphernes in a pitched Dottle, and brought over 
feveral cities. 

By thefe loffes Artaxerxcs underf^ood what was his bed 
tnethod of making war. He, therefore, fent Hermocrates, 
the Rhodian, into Greece, with a great quantity of gold, 
having inftrufled him to corrupt with it the leading men 

^ araonglt the dates, and ilir up a Grecian war againll La- 

cedemon. 

Hermocrates acquitted himfclf fo well in his coramifllon, 
that the mod confiderable cities leagued againft bpart'a, 
and there were fuch commotions in Peloponnefus, that the 
mnsriitrates were forced to recoil Agefilaus from Afia. On 
leaving that country, he is reported to have faid to his 
fric c^s, ** The king drives me out of Afia with thirty 
** •^houfand archers." For the Perfian money bore the im- 
pr/fTion of an archer. 

^Irtaxerxes deprived the Lacedemonians of the domi- 
ni.n of the fea. by means of Conon, the Athenian, who 
a<ited in conjun6Hon with Pharnabazus. l?or Conon, after 
he had lotl the fea-fight at JEgos Potamos, took up his 
abode in Cyprus, not merely to provide for his own fafetyi 
bit to wait fur a change of affairs, as, mariners wait for 
t je turn of the tide. As he faw that his own plan wanted 
a refpeftable power to carry it into execution, and that 
the Ptrfian power required a perfon of ability to condud 
it, he wrote the king an account of the meafures he had 
concerted. The meffenger was ordered to get the letter 
delivered into his hands by.Zcno the Cretan, who danced 
in the revels, or by Polycritus the Mendxan, who was his 
phylician ; aod, in cafe of their abfence, by Ctefias, ano- 
ther phyfician. The letter, we arc told, was given to 
Ctefias, and he added to it this paragraph, '* I defire you, 
" Sir, to fend Ctefias to me j for he will be very fer.icc- 
** able in the bufincfs of the navy." But Ctefias afHrms, i 
that the king, without any kind of folicitation, put him •* 
upon this fervice. 

.After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharna- 
bazus, the battle of Cnidus, which llripped the Lace- 
demonians of the empire of the fea, he drew almofl all 

^ Greece into his intcrcft^ iufomuch that the celebrated 

peace, 
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peace^^ called the peace of Antalcidas, was entirely of his 
xnodelling. Antalcidas was a Spartan, the Ton of Leon, 
and fo llron^ly attached to the king^, that he prevailed 
with the Lacedemonians.to give up to him all the Greek 
cities in Afia, and theiHands which are recckoned amongit 
its Independencies, to be held as his tributaries, in vir- 
tue of the peace j if we can call that a peace by which 
Greece was diflionoured and betrayed j which was indeed 
fo vile a bargain, that the moft unfuccefsful war could have 
terminated in noching more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, according to 
Dinon*s account, he always detefted the other Spartans as 
the rood impudent of men, yet exprcffed a great regard 
for Antalcidas when he came to his court. One even- 
ing he took a chaplet of flo.\ers from his head, dipped it 
in the richeft effences, and fent it from his table to An- 
talcidas. All the court was allonifhed at fuch a mark of 
favour. But there feems to have been a propriety in 
making him fo ridiculous a compliment *^ ^ and he was a 
fit man to wear fuch a crown, who could take off Lec- 
nidas and Callicratidas in a dance before the Perdans. 
Somebody happening to fay in the hearing of Agcfilaus, 

Alas for Greece ! when the Lacedemonians arc turning" 

Pei^fians," he corrected him and faid, '^ No j the Alcdts 
** are rather turning Lacedemonians." But the wit of 
the. expreflion did i\ot remove the difgrace of ihe th'ng. 
They loft their Superiority in Greece by the ill- fought 
battle of Leu^ra, as they had before loft their hcnoui by 
the vile conditions of this peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted An- 
talcidas to the privileges of hofpitality, and called him his 
friend. But when, upon their defeat at Lcu^tra, the Spar- 
tans fent Ageiilaus into Egypt, to get a fupply of m ncy, 
and Antalcidas went upon the fajne bufiuefs to the Per'jaa 
court, Artaxcrxes treated him ^ith fo much negkd and 
contempt, that, between the ridicule he fuffered frotn his 
enemies, and his fear of the refentment of the Epkoti, he 
refolved, on his return, to ftarve himfelf to death, limcnias 
the Theban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won the 
battle of Leu6tra, went aifo to the court of Artaxerxes. 

Ptiopidas 

• It was a compliment entirely otit 6f chwz&tr to a Laccdt monian; 
who, as inch, was fuppoicd to value himjfjf upon ttie iiAipuuty oi his 
manners, and on avoiding all approaches to luxury. 



4( 
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Pelopidas fubmitted to nothing unworthy of his counttf 
or chara^^er ^ but Ifmenias being commanded to. adore the 
king, purpofely. let his ring fall from bis finger, and then, 
by looping to take it up, appeare^d in a pofture of adora- 
tion. Timagoras, the Athenian, having given the king 
fgme fecret intelligence in a letter which he fent by a ft- 
cretary named Beluj:is, lie was fo much pleafed^ that he 
aiade him a prefent of ten thoufand darics. The fame 
Timagoras wanted a fupply of cow's miUL, on account' 
of a languiQiing diforder, and Artaxerxes ordered eighty 
cows for his ufe, which were to follow him wherever he 
T7ent. He lik^wife fent him a bed with the neceflary co- 
verlets, and Perfian ferrants to make it, bccaufc he thought 
the Greeks not {killed in that art \ and he ordered him to 
be carried to the fea-Hde in a litter, on account of his in* 
difpodtion. To this we may add the allowance for his 
table while he was at court, which was fo magnificent, 
that OAanes the king^s brother, one day faid to htm, 
^^ Timagoras, remember this table ; fork is not fo fump- 
** tuous for nothing." This was rather reproaching him 
with his treafon, t^ian. calling for his acknowledgments. 
And, indeed, Timagoras, on his return, was capitally con- 
demned by the Athenians for taking bribes. 

Artaxerxes, in fome meafure, atoned for the cskufes of 
forrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that af- 
forded them great plcafurc. He put Tifliphernes, their 
mod implacable enemy, to death. This he did partly at 
the in (ligation of Paryfat]$, who added other charges to 
thofe alleged againil him. For he did not long retain 
his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and fent 
for her to court ; becaufe he faw (he -had underftandiog 
and fpirit enough to alTiil in governing the kingdom, and 
there now remained no farther caufe of fufpicions and 
uneaiinefs between them. From this time file made it a 
rule to pleafe the kit>g in all her roeafures, and not to op- 
pofe any of his inclinations, by which (he gained, an ab- 
folute afcendant over him. She perceived that he had a 
flrong padion for one of his own daughters, named AtofTa. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it, on his mother^s 
account, and reiltained it in public \ though, according 
to fome authors, he had already a private commerce with 
the princefs. Paryfatis no fooner fufpedied the intrigue, 
than (he carefTed her gj^ad-daughter mpre than ever \ and 
was continually praifuig to Artaxerxes both her beauty 

. 6 and 
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«nd licr behaviour, in which (he affured him there was 
fomething great and worthy of a crown. At lafl: (he 
perfuaded him to vroake her his wife, without regarding 
the laws and opinionsvof the Greeks : *' God," faid (he> 
" has made you a law to the Perfians, and a rule of right 
^* and wrong." Somehiftorians, amongft whom is He- 
raclides of Curnds, affirm, that Artaxerxes married riot 
only AlolTa, but another of his daughters, named Amef- 
tris, of whom we (hall fpeak by and by. His afFeftioa 
for Atoffa was fo Hfong, that though fire had a leprofy, 
which fpread itfelf over her body, he was not difgufted 
at it ; but he was daily imploring Juno for her, and grafp- 
ing the duft of her temple j for he paid his homage to no 
other goddcfs. At the fame time, by his order, his great 
' officers and friends fent fo many offerings to her fhrine, 
that the whole fpace between the palace and the temple, 
which was iixteen furlongs, was filled with gold, filver, 
ptirple, and fine * horfes. 

He fent Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make war upon 
the Egyptians j but the expedition mifcarried through 
the difference 1 which happened between the generals he 
employed. After this he went in perfon againfl the Ca- 
dufians, with three hundred thoufand foot, and ten thou- 
sand hoffe. Their country is rough and uneven, and 
•covered with perpetual fogs. As it produces no corn or 
fruits by cultivation, the inhabitants, a fierce and war- 
like race of aaen, live upon wild pears, apples, and other 
things of that kind. He therefore infenfibly fell into 
great danger and diflrefs ; for his troops could find no 
provifions there, nor could they be fupplied from any 
other place. * They were forced to kill their beads of 
burden, and eat them •, and thofe became fo fcarce, that 
' an afs's head was fold for £wxy drachmas. The king's table 
itfelf was ill fupplied j and there remained only a few 
horfes, all the relt having been ufed for food. 

In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in high 
favour on account of his valour, and often degraded for 
his levity, and who, at this very time, was in the greateil 
difgrace, faved the king and his whole army by the fol- 
lowing (iratagem. The Cajdufians having two kings, 
Vol. V. Q^ each 

♦ As horfes fccm a {Iranjre prefcnt to Juno, nnd are as ftrancrcly 
n}ixtidv/iih gold, fiiver, and pun^le, Daci-. r cciijc6lurcs, thsit inftcii* 

^i IvTFm^ borfetf we fliould read A*.^ft;y, prethusjiones. 
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each had his feparate camp. Upon this. Tiribazus formed 
his fcheme ^ and, after he had communicated it to Ar- 
taxerxes, went hjmfelf to one of thofe princes, and fent his 
fon to the other Each impofed upon the king he applied to, 
by pretending that the other was going to fend a private . 
emb^iTy to Artaxerxes, to negotiate a feparate alliance* 
*' But if you are wife," faid they, ** you will be beforehand 
** with your rival, and we will afliit you in the whole af- 
*' fair.'^ This argument had its eflfedl ; and each, per- 
fuadcd that the other was undermining him out of envy, 
fent his ambaffadors 5 the one with Tiribazus, and the 
other with his fon. As fomp time paffcd before they re- 
turned, Artaxerxes began to fufpeft ; and there were 
thofe who fuggefled, that Tiribazus 'had fome traitorous 
defign. The king was extremely deje6led, and repenting - 
of the confidence he had repofed in him, gave ear to all 
the calumnies of his enemies. But at lail Tiribazus ar« 
rived, as did alfo his fon, with the Cadufian ambalTadorSy 
and peace was made with both parties ^ in confcquence 
of which Tiribazus returned with the, king in greater 
eReem and authority^ than ever. During this expedition^ 
Artaxerxes fhowed that timidity and effeminacy ought not 
to be dcribed, as they generally arc, to the pomp and 
luxuries of life, but to a native meannefs and a depraved 
judgment. For neither the gold, the purple, nor the 
jewels, which the king always, wore, and which were 
worth no lefs than twelve thoufand talents, hindered him 
from bearing the fame fatigues and hardQiips with the 
niGaned foldier in his army. He took his quiver on his 
back, and his buckler upon his arm, and quitting his 
horfe, would often march foremofl up the moft craggy 
and difficult, places *, infomuch that others found their talk 
much lighter, when they faw the ftrength and alacrity 
-with which he proceeded ', for he marched above two hun- 
dred furlongs a-day. 

At lail he arrived at one of his own palaces, where 
there were gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, 
though the country around it was naked and barren. As 
the weather was exceedingly cold, he permitted his mea 
to cut wood out of his own parks, without fparing either 
pine or cyprefs : and when the foldicrs were loth to touch 
trees of fuch iize and beauty, he took an ax in his owti 
hand, and laid it to the fineft tree amonglt them. After 
which they cut them down without fcruple, and having 

made 
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iQ^de a number of fires, pafled .the night with great fa* 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that 
I he had loll many brave men, and.almoft all his horfes ; 
and imagining that he was defpifed for his loiTes, and the 
ill fuccefs of the expedition, he became fufpicious of his 
grandees. Many of them j^e put to death in anger, and 
• more out of fear. ' For fear is the moll fanguinary prin- 
' ciple a tyrant can a£t from ; courage on the contrary, is 
merciful, mild and' unfufpicious* Thus the moit timorous 
animals arcwthe hardefl to be tamed } but the more gene- 
rous, having Icfs fufpicion, becaufe they have Icfs tear, fly 
I not the careiTes and fociety of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years, obferved 
his fons making parties for the crown amongil his friends 
and the reft of the nobility. The more equitable part were 
for his leaving it to his eldei^ fon Darius, as he had received 
it from his father in the fame right. But his younger fon 
Ochus, who was an a£live man, and of a violent fpirit, 
had alfo a confiderable intereft amongft the grandees. 
Befides, he hoped to gain his father through AtofTa ; for 
he paid his court to her, and promitTed to make her the 
partner of his throne upon the death of Artaxerxes, 
, Nay, it was faid that he had already private familiarities 
with her. Artaxerxcs, though he was ignorant of this 
circumdance, refolved to cut off the hopes of Ochus at 
once *, lelt, following the daring fleps of his uncle Cyrus, 
he (hould involve the kingdom again in civil wars. He 
therefore declared Darius his fuccefTor, who was now 
twenty five * years old, and permitted him to wear the 
point of his turban f ere6t, as a mark of royalty. 

As it is cuftomary in Ferfia for the heir to afk a favour 
of him that^ declared him fuch, which, if pofllible, is 
always granted, Darius afked for Afpafia, who had been 
i the favourite midrefs of Cyrus, and vyas now one of the 
' king's concubines'. She was a native of Phocea in Ionia, 
. and her parents, who were above the condition of (laves, 
had given her a good education. One evening (he was in- 
troduced to Cyrus at fupper wich the other women. They 

Q^a approached 

* In the printed text it i^/ifly ; but one pf the manufcriptt gives us 
wtftfTTCf Km u*6tov inftead of trurnfi^rtf, Befides, Plutarch ctUi hins 
a yvung ntiin a Utde below. 

•j* Citarh. ^ 
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approached him without ^icruple, and received hit jokes 
and careiTes with pleafure : but Afpafia floo^ by in filence ^ 
and when Cyrus called her, (he rcfufed to go. Perceiv- 
ing that the chamberlains were about to compel her, (he 
faid, ** Whoever lays hands upon me fhall repent it^" 
Upon which the company looked upon her as an unpo- 
liQied creature; but Cyrus wa| pleafed, and faid, with' a 

. fniile, to the perfon who brought the women, " Do not 
'* you fee that of all you have provided, this only has 
** generous and virtuous fentimcnts ?". From this ma- 
in ent he attached himfelf to htr, loved her mofl of all 
his concubines, and callj^d her Afpalia t/je idye. When 
Cyrus fell in battle, (he was taken amongil the plunder 
of his caipp. 

Artaxerxes was much coivserned at his fon's requefl. 
For the barbarians arc fo extremely jealous of their wo- 
men, that capital punifhment is inflitted* not only on the 

^ n^n who fpeaks to or touches one' of the king^s concu- 
bines, but on him who approaches or paifes their chariots 
on tthe road. And though, in compliance with the dic- 
tates of his paflioD, he had made AtofTa his wife contrary 
to law, he kept three hundred and lixty concubines, all 
^vcraen of the grcateft beauty. However, when Darius 
demanded Aipaila, he declared her free, and faid, *' She 
*' might go with him, if (he pleafcd j but he would do 
*^ no violence to her inclinations," Accordingly Afpafia 
was fcnt for, and contrary to the king's expe£lation, 

...raade choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed, 

• becaufe be was obliged to it by the law j but he foon took 
her aw9y> ,and T;aade her a priellefs of Diana of Ecbatana, 
whom they.GB.U ^m'iis*, that (he might pafs the remain- 
der of h«r life in chaftity. This he thought no fevere 
revenge upon hi« fon, but a pleafant way of cha(liiing 
his prefumption. But Darius highly refented the aflfront 5 
whether it was that the charms of Afpafia had made .a 
deep imprefTion upon ham, or whether he-thought himfelf 
infulted and ridiculed by this proceeding. 

Tiribazus feeing how inuch he was offended, endea- 
voured to exaiperate him 11 ill more. This he did from a 
fellow-feeling 3 for he had fuffered an injury much of the 

fame 

♦ Paufanias fifs, there was a temple of Diana J^fnitism Lydia. 
But Juftin tells Ui>, chut Artaxerxes made Ai\alia cue ol the pricAcilci 
of the fun. ' 
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fame kind. The king, having feveral; daughters, pro- 
mifed to give Apama to, Pharnabazus, Rhodogune to 
Orontes, and Ameftris to Tiribazus. He kept his word 
vith^he two firft, but deceived Tiribg^us ; for,*inftead 
of giving Ameftris to him, he married her himfelf j pro- 
mifing at \hc fame time that he Ihould have his youngeft 
daughter Atofla. But^he* became enamoured of her too, 
1 and married her, as we' have alreadyraentioned. This 
^ treatment extremely incenfed Tiribazus, who had, indeed, 
nothing fteady in his- difpofition j but was wild and irre- 
gular. Cfce while fuccefsful, and upon a footing with 
the greateft men in the court, Aothct while unacceptable 
to the king, and finkmg into difgrace, he bore no change 
of fortune with propriety. , J[f he was in favour, his vanity 
was infupportable 5 if in disgrace , inftead of being humble 
■ and quiet, he had recourfe to violence^and ferocity. 

His converftng with' the young prince was therefore 
adding flame to fire. " What avails it," faid he ** to have 
** the point of your turban advanced, if you feek not to 
*' advance your authority ? Nothing can be more abfurd 
** than your thinking yourfelf fecure of the fucceffion, 
" while your brother is privately forwarding his interelt 
** by means of the women, and your father is fo very 
. ** fooliOi and unfteady. He who could break one of the 
" moft facred laws of the PerGans, for the fake of an in- 
** lignificant Grecian woman, is certainly not to be de-« 
*' pended upon in more important engagements. The 
*' cafe- is quite different between you and Ochus, as to 
" the event of the competition : if Ochus does not ob- 
" tain the crowt^ none will hinder him from living hap- 
** pily in a private* ftation j but yo\i, who havA-been de- 
** dared king, mufi: either reign or die," On this occa- 
fioa w'^ verified that obfervation of Sophocles : 



— Swift ;n its march 
I* evii counfel '■ 



The ro^ad wBich leads us to what wc defite, is, indeed, 
fmooth, and of an eafy dcfcent ^ and the defireli of molt 
men are^icious, becaufe they have never known or tried 
tlie enjoyments of virtue. The luftre of fuch an imperial 
crown, and Darius's fear of bh brother, furiiiihed Tiri- 
bazus with other arguments ^ but the goddefs of beauty 
contributed her (hare towards pcrfuading hifn, by putting 
him in mind of the lofs of Afpafia. 

* CLS • He 
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He gave himfelf- up, therefore, entirely to Tiribazusi 
and maDy> others foon entered into the confpiracy. But 
before it could be carried into execution, an eunuch gave 
the king information of it, and of all the meafiu^s that 
were taken j for he had got pcxfedl intelligence that they 
dtCigntd to enter his chamber in the night, and kill him 
in his bed. 

. Artaxerxes thought it would-bfe great imprudence either 
to flight the information, and lay himfelf opeq to fuch 
danger, or to credit it without forther proof. The nac- * 
thod he took was this :* he ordered the eunuch^to join Da- 
rius and bis adhercnts,<^nd affid at all their councils ^ 
and in the mean time broke a door through the wall be- 
hind his *bed, which he concealed with the tapeflry. 
When the time came, which the eunuch informed him of, 
he placed himfelf « upon his bed, and remained there till 
he had a fight of the. faces of the confpirators, and could 
perfedly diflingtiih each of them» But when he faw them 
draw their fwords, and advance towards him, he pulled 
back the tapedry, retreated into the inner room, an4» 
after he had bolted the door, alarmed the palace. The 
afTafTins feeing themfclves difcovered, and their defigns 
difappointed, immediately tcok to flight, and defired Ti- 
ribazus to do the fame, becaufe he mud certainly have 
been obferved. While he lingered, the guards came and 
laid hold of him ; but he killed many of them, and" it 
was with difficulty that he was difpatched at lafl by a 
javelin thrown at a diftance. 

Darius was taken, together with his- children, and 
brought to anfwer for his crime before the judges which 
the king appointed. ^The king did not think proper to 
afTift at She trial in perfon, but directed others to lay the 
charge againft hi5 fon, and his notaries were to take down 
fcpar;^tely the opinion of each judge. As thcy^U gave 
it unanimoully for death, 'the ofHcers took Darius, and 
led i)im into an adjacent prifon. But when the execu- 
tioner^ came with the indrument in his .'hand^ which is 
ufed in beheading the capital convi£ls, he was fdzed with 
horror at the fight of Darius, and drew back i^ivrards.the 
door, as having^neither ability nor courage to lay violent 
hands upon his king. 'But the judges who flood at the 
door, urging him to do his office, with menaces of in- 
ilant punifhment if he did not comply, he returned, and 
feizing DaMus by the hair, threw him on the ground, 

and 
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and cut off his head. Some fay the caufe was tried ia 
prefence of the king, and that Darius, after he was con- 
vi£led by indubitable proofs, fell on his face, and begged 
Tor mercy 5 but Artaxerxes, rifing in great anger,* drew 
his fcymitar, and puiflied his ftroke till he laid him dead 
at his feet. They add, that after this he returned to his 
palace, and having paid his devotions to the fun, faid to 
thofe who aflifted at the ceremony, ** My Ptrfians, you 
** may now return in triumph, and tell your fellow-fub- 
'Mjedls, that the great Oromazes * has taken vengeance 
* ** oil. thofe who formed the moll impious and execrabJe dc- 
** figns againft their fovereign." Such-was the end of the 
confpiracy. ««. 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and was 
encouraged, be^es, by AtolTa. But he had iiill Tome iear 
of his remaining legitimate brother, Ariafpes, and of his 
Natural brother Arfames. Not that Ochus had fo much 
to apprehend from Ariafpes, merely becaufe he was older, 
but the Periians were defirous of having him fucceed to th^ 
throne on account of his mildnefs, his iincerity, and his 
humane difpofition. As for Arfames, he had the chara^E^er 
of a wife prince, and was the particular favourite of hisfa-^ 
then This was no fecret to Ochus. However, he plan- 
ned the deflru£lion of both thefe brothers of his > and be- 
ing of an artful as well as fanguinary turn, he employed 
his cruelty againft Arfames, and his art againft Ariafpes.* 
To the latter he privately fcnt fome of the king's eunuch* - 
and friends, with frequent accounts of fevere and mena- 
cing expreiiions of his father's, as if be hadrefolved to 
put him to a cruel and ignominious death. As thefe per- 
fons came daily to tell him in confidence, that fome of thefe 
threats were upon the point of being put in execution, and 
the others wou!d*not be lotig delayed, he was fo terrified,- 
and fell into fuch a melancholy and defponding way, that 
he prepared a poifonous draught, and drank it, to deliver 
himfelf from the burden of life.. 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, 
fincerely lamented him, and had fome fufpicion of the 
caufe but could not examine into it thoroughly on ac- 
count of his great age. 

0^4 How-k 

• The PcrliaDS worfliipped Oromazes as the authcr of Good, ani 
Arimn us ai the auihor of Evil. 
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However, Arfames now became dearer to him than 
ever ; and it was eafy to fee that the king placed .an entire 
confidence in him, and communicated to him his' mod fe- 
cret thoughts* Ochus, therefore, would not defer his en- 
terprife longer, 'but employed Harpates, the fon of Tiri- 
bazus, to kill Arfames. Artaxerxes, whom time had 
brought to the very verge of life, when he had this addi- 
tional Qroke in the fate of Arfames, could not make miith 
more ftruggle ; his forrow and regret foon brought "him to- 
the grave. He lived ninety-four years, and reigned iix^- 
two *. He had the chara£ler of a prince who governed 
with lenity, and loved his people. But perhaps the be- 
haviour of KIs fucceflbr might contribute not a little to his 
reputation ; for Ochus was the moft cruel aad fanguirjai/ 
of princes. 

A R A T U S. 

TTHE philofopbcr Chryfippus; itiydear-Polycratts^, feefi^ 
la.have thought the ancient proverb not quite jufli- 
fiable, and thereforje be delivered it^ not as it really is, but 
-what he thought it (hould be-* 

Who but a bapp^ fen wUl praife his fire ? 

Dionyfiodorus the Troezenian, however,' corrects him, and 
gives it right, 

Who but unhappy fons will praife their fires ? 

He fays the proverb was made to filence thofe who, having^ 
00 merit of their own, drcfs themfelves- up in the virtues 
9f their anceflors, and are lavidi in their praifes. And 
thofe in whom the mrtues of their Jires Jhine in congenial 
beauty t to make ufe of Pindar V'cxprcflioi^* who, like you, 
form their condu6l after the brighteft patterns in their fa- 
milies, may think it a great happinefs to remember the mod: 
excellent of their anceflors, an'd often to hear or fpeak of 
them. For they aflumc not the honour of .other men's vir- 
tues for want of jnerit in their own, but, uniting their 
great aflions to thofe of their progenitors, they praife theia 
as the authors of their defcent, and the models of their 
lives. For which reafon, when I have written the life of 

AratuS| 
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Aratus, your countryman, and one of your anceftors, I 
(hall fend it to you, who rcfleft no diftionour upon him, ei- 
ther in point of reputation or^power. Not that I doubt 
yonr having informed yourfelf of his adlions from the firft 
with all poflible care and exa£lnefs ; but I do it, that your 
fons, Polycrates and Pythocles, may form themfclves up- 
on the great exemplars, in their own family, fomctimcs 
hearing a%id fon^etimes reading what it becomes them well 
to imitate : for it is the felf-adrairer, not the admirer of 
virtue, that thinks himfelf (uperior to others. 

After the harmony of the pur6 Doric *, I mean the a- 
liftocracy, wasj^roken at Sicyon, and fe^ditions took place 
through the ambition of the demagogues, that city con- 
tinued a long time in a diftempercd (late. It .only changed 
one tyrant for another, ti^ Cleon was flain,. and the admi- 
niftr^tion committed to Tiraoclidas and Clinlas, perfons oF 
the great«ft reputation and authority araoagft the citizens. 
The commonwealth feemed to be in fome degree re-efta- 
bjiflied when Timoclidas djed. • Abantidas, the fott of Pa- 
fcas, taking that opportunity to fct himfelf up tyrant, kill- 
ed Clinias, and either bauiihed or put to death his friends 
and relations. He* fought alfo for his fbn Aratus, wha 
Was only feven years old, with a defign to difpatch him. 
But in the confufion that was* in the houfe when his father 
was (lain, the boy efc aped among thofe that fled, and wan- 
dered about the city, in fear, and deftitute of help, till her 
happened to enter, unobferved, the houfe of a woman 
named Sofo, who was fifter to Abantidas, and had been 
married to Prophantus, the brother of Clinias. As fhc 
was a perfon of generous fentiments, and perfuaded, be- 
fides, that it was by the direflion of fome deity that the 
child had taken refuge with her, flie concealed him in one 
of her apartments till night, and then fent him privately to* 
Argos. 

Aratus having thus efcaped fo imminent a danger, im- 
mediately conceived a violent and implacable hatred for 
tyrants, which jncreafed as he grew up. He was educated 
by the friends of his family at Argos, in a liberal man- 
ner ) and as he. was vigorous and robuft, he took to 
gymnatlic exerciffes, and fucceeded fo well as to gain the 

Q^i prize 

* There was a gravity, tut at the fame time great pcrfc<5lion, in tlic 
Dorun uiaficr .... 
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prize in tktTfive fevcral forts *. Indeed, in bis flatues 
there is an athletic look \ and, amidd the flrong fenfe and 
xnajedy exprefTed in his countenance, we may difcover 
fomething inconiiQent with the voracity and mattock of the 
wreftlers f. Hence perhaps it wa« that he cultivated his 
powers of eloquence lefs than became a fl^efman. He 
might indeed be a better fpeaker than fome Tuppofe ^ and 
there are thofe who judge, from his Commentaries, that 
be certainly was fo, though they were hadily written, and 
attempted nothing beyond coftimon language. 

Some time after the efcape of Aratus, Dinius and Arif- 

totle the logicianformed a defign againfif Abantidas, and 

they ealily found an opportunity to kill hfm, when he at-' 

tended, and fometimes joined in their difputations in the 

public halls, which they Jiad infeniibly drawn him into for 

that very purpofe. Pafcas, the father o^ AbantMas, then 

feizcd the fupreme power ; but he was aflaiiinated by Ni* 

codes, who took his pUce, and was the next tyrant. We 

are told, that there was a perfed likenefs between thisNi* 

eocles and Periander, the Ton of Cypfclus j as Orontes tKc 

Perlian refembled Alcmseon the fon of Amphiaraus, and a 

Xacedemoiiian youth the great He£lor. ' Myrtilus informs 

us, that the young man was crowded to death by the muU 

titudes who came to fee him when that refeiDblance wai> 

known. 

Nicocles reigned four months, during which time he did': 
a thoufand injuries to the people, and was near lo£ng the 
city to the j^tolians, whp formed a fcheme to furprife it». 
AratUB was by this time approaching to manhood, and 
^reat attention was paid him on account of his high birth, 
and his fpirit, in. which there was nothing little or unen- 
terpiiiing, and yet it was under the corredtion of a gra-: 
vity and folidity of judgment much beyond his years. 
The exiles, therefore, confidered him as their principal re- 
fource 'y and Nicocles was not regardlefs of his motions, 
but by his private agents obferved the meafures he was 
taking. Not that he expecled he would embark in fo bold 
and dangerous an enterprife as he did, but he fuipedled 

hif 

* The five excrcifcs of the Pentaihhm (u wc have already obfcrvcdj 
were- running, leaping,, throwing the dart, boxing, and wreftling. 

f They ofed to Weak up the ground with the mattock, by way of 
Ctercife, to improve their- ft rength. 

Y^*»%w tj^m vKonrnmt rt xm uxttrt i¥r«$# |i«iA«*. 

Jheocxit. 
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MS applications to the princes who were the friends of his - 
father. Indeed, Aratus began in that channel ^ but when 
he found that Aatigonus, notwithflanding his promifes, put 
bim off from time to time, and that his hopes from Egypt 
and Ptolemy were too remote, he refolved to deRroy the • 
t/rant without any foreign aiitftance. 

The firft perfons to whom he communicated bis inten* - 
tions were Arillomachus and Ecdelus. Ariliomachus was 
an exile from Sicyon,' and £c<ielus an Arcadian baniOied 
from Megalopolis.- The latter was a philofopher, who in 
fpeculation never loft fight of pr*£tice 5 for he-had ftuditd - 
at Athens under 'Arcefiiaus^ the academician *. As thefe 
readily accepted his propofal, he applied to the other 
Vxiles^ a few of whom joined him, ^ becaufe they were a« - 
(handed to give up fo promiiing a hope^ but the -greateft 
part believed it was only Aratus's inexperience f that made 
him think of fo bold an attempt, jand endeavoured to pre* 
v«at his proceeding* - 

Wbile he was coniidering how to feize'fome poft in the 
territories- of Sicyon, from whence he might profecute ho- 
ililities again ft the tyrant, a man of Sicyoa arrived at Ar^ 
gos, who had eicaped out of prifon.^ He was brother to- ' 
Xenocles, one of the exiles } and being introduced by him ' 
to Aratus, he inform<d him, that the part of. the wait which 
he had^ot over was almoil level witb the ground on the 
infide, as it joined upon a high roeky part of the city^ and 
that on the outfide it^ was not fa high but that it might be 
(baled. Upon this intelligence, Anitus fen t two of his fer- - 
vants, Sceuthas andTechnon, along with Xenocles, to r«» ^ 
connoitre the wall j for hc' was refoly.ed, if he could do it 
fecretly, to hazard all upon one great effort, rather than 
lengthen ou4 the- war j and publicly engage with a tyrant, 
when he had no: refources but thofeof a private mac. 

Xenocles and his companions, after they had taken the 
height of the ^all| reported, at their return, that -it -was - 
neither impra6licable nor difHcult, but that it was danger- 
ous to attempt it, on account of fome dogs, kept by a gar- 
dener^ which were little indeed) but at the fame time, 
ea^tremely fierce and furious. Aratus, however, im me - 

Q^^ diatcly ' 

* Ar£cftlau8 was the difcrplc ^f Grantor, and had cftablilhed the' - 
middle academy. - 
f Hi waj Dot yet tww-nty yean oil. / ' 
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diately fct about the work. It was eafy to provide arms 
"Without fufpicionj for almoft every body went armed, by 
reafon of the frequent robberies and'the incurfions of. .one 
people into the territories of another. And as to the fcaling 
ladders, Euphranor^ who was one of the exiles, and a car- 
penter by trade, made them publicly ; his bufinefs fcreen- 
ing hi«[i from fufpicion. Each of his friends in Argos, 
who had no great number of men that be could command, 
< fv»rni(hed him with ten ; he armed thirty of his own fer- 
Viants, and hired fome few foldiers of Xenophilus, who was 
cViief captain of a band of robbers. To the latter it was 
given out, that the; defign of their march to Sicyon was to . 
carry off the)ting*s ftud j and feveralof them were fent be- 
fore, by different ways, to the tower of Pol ygnotus,* with 
orders to wait for him there. Caphefias was likewife fent 
with four others in a travelling drefs. Thefe were to go- 
in the evening to the gardener^s, and, pretending to be 
travellers, get a lodging there \ after wiiich they were to 
confine both him and his dogs \ for that part of the wall 
was not accdiible any other way. The ladders being tnade 
to take in pieces^ were packed up in corn-chefts, and fent: 
before in waggons prepared for that purpofe. 

Ill the mean time fome of the tyrant*s fpies arrived at 

Argos *, and it was reported, that they-were fkulking about 

to watch the motions of Aratus. Next morning, therefore, 

Aratus appeared early with his friends in the market-place, 

and talked with them for £bme time* He then went to the- 

Gymnaiium, and, after he had anointed himfelf, took with 

him fome young men from the wrelWing-ring, who ufed to 

be of his parties of ^leafure, and returned home. In a 

little time his fervants were feen in the market-place, fome 

parrying chaplets of flowers, fome buying flatnbeaux, and 

fome in difcourfe with the women who ufed to fing and 

play at entertainments. Thefe manoeuvres deceived the. 

fpies; they laughed, and faid to each other, " Certainly 

** nothing can be more daflardly.than a tyrant, fince Ni- 

^' codes, who is mafler of fo flrong a city, and armed with 

'* fo much power, lives in fear of a young man, who walles 

** the pittance he has to fubfift on in exile, in drinking 

and revelling even in the day-time."— After thefe falle 

leafonings, they retired. 

. Aratus, immedately after he had made his meal, fet 
©ut for the tower of Polygnotus^ and when he had joined 

the 
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tTie foldiers there, proceeded to Nemea, where he dlfclofed 
his real iQtentions to his whole company. Having ex- 
horted theai to behave like brave men, and promifed them 
great rewards, he gave Propiiious Apallo for the word, and 
then led them forward towards Sicyon, governing his 
march according to the motion of the moon, fometimes 
quickening, and fometimes (lackening his pace, Id as to 
have the benefit of her light by the way, and to come to 
the garden by ^e wall juft after (he was fct. lliere 
Capheiias met him, and informed llim that the dogs were 
let out before he arrived, but that he had fecured the gar- 
dener. Moft of the company were greatly difpirited at this 
account, and defired Aratus to quit his enterprife \ but he 
encouraged them by promifiug to dcfift, if the dogs (hould 
prove vqry troublefome. Then he qrdered thofe who car- 
ried the ladders to march before, under the condu£t of 
Ecdelus and Mnafitheuf, and himfelf followed foftly.. 
The dogs now began to run about and bark violently at 
3|iCdelus and his men-; neverthelefs they approached thd 
wall, anH planted the ladders fafe. But as the foremolt 
of them* were mounting, the officer who was to be re- 
lieved by the morning guard, paffed by that way at the 
found of bell, with many torches and much noife. Upoa 
this, the men laid themfelves ciofe to their ladders, and 
•fcaped the notice of this watch without- much difficulty j 
but when the other which was to relieve it came up, they 
were in the utmoll danger. However, that too paiTed by 
without obferving them ; after which, Mnafitheus and 
Ecdelus mounted the wall firft, and having fecured the way 
both to the right and left, they fent Technon to Aratus to 
defire him to advance as fall as poffible. 

It was no great diftance from the garden to the wall, and 

to a tower in which was placed a great hunting dog to 

■j£ alarm the guard. But whether he was naturally drowfy, 

•or had wearied himfelf the day before, he did not perceive 

their entrance. But the gardener's dogs awaking him by 

-barking below, he began to growl 5 and when Aratus's 

men palFed by the tower, he barked out, fo that the whole 

place rcfounded with the noife. Then the fcntinel, who' 

kept watch oppofite to the tower, called aloud to the 

huntfraan, and a(ked him, " Whom the dog barked at fo 

*' angrily, or Whether any thing new had happened.'* 

The huntfman anfwercd from thft tower, ** That there 

'*• was nqthing extraordinary, and that- the dog was only 

•' difturbed 
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^' diilurbed at the torches pf the guards and 'the noife cf 
** the bell." This encouraged Aratus's foldiers more 
than any things for they imagined 'that the huntfmao 
concealed the truth becaufe he had a fecret uaderftanding | 
with^'their leader, and that there were nnany others in the 

- town who would promote the deiign. 'But when the reft 1 
of theic'^'companions came to fcale the wall, the damages 
increafed. It appeared to be a long affair, becaufe the 
ladders fhook and fwung extremely if th^ did not mount 
them foftly, and on« by.one ; and the time preffed, for the 
cocks began to crow. The cetintry people, too^ who 
kept the market, were expedled to arrive every moment. 
Aratus, therefore, hafiened up himfelf when only forty i 
of his company were upon the wall; and when a few ' 
more had joined him from below, he put himfelf at the 
kead of his men, and marched immediately to the ty« { 
rant's palace, where the main gi^^rd was kept, and where 
the mercenaries paiTed the night under arms. Coming . 
ftiddenly upon them, he took them prifoners without kiU- 
ing on<;. man ^ and then fent to his friends in the town to 

. invite them to come and join him. They ran to him from ^ 
all quarters^ and day. now appearing, the theatre was 
filled with a crowd of people who ilood in fufpenfe ; for 
they had only heard a rumour, and had no certainty of 
what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed it in 
thefe words, ^* Aratus the foa of Clioias calls the citizens - 
<* to liberty.'' 

Then, perfuaded that the day they had long expedled ' 
was come, they ruQied in multitudes to the palace of the 
tyrant, and fet fire to it. The flame was fo llrong that 
it was feen as far as Corinth, and the Corinthians won* 
during what might be the caufe, .were upon the point of 
going to their aflidance. Nicocles efcaped out of the city 
by fome fubterranean conduits ; and the foldiers 'having^ 
helped the Sicyoniansto extinguifh the fire, plundered his 
palace. Nor did Aratus 'hinder them from taking this | 
booty 'y but the red of the wealth which the feveral tyrants 
had amaffed, he bellowed upon the citizens. • 

There was not fo much as one man killed or wounded \, 
in this adion, either of Aratus^s party or of the enemy.} 
fortune fo condu6ling the eaterprife, as not to fully it 
with the blood of one citizen. AratU9 recalled eighty ^ 
jxerfons who had been banjfhed by Nicocles, and of thof« 
that had been, expelled by the former tyrants, not leis 

than 
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than five hundred. The latter had long been forced to 
ivander from place to place, fome of them full fifty years|^ 
confequently mod of them returned in a deflitute condi- 
tion. They were now, indeed, fellored to their ancient 
pofledions ', but their going into houfes and lands whicl^ 

L had found new maders, laid Aratus under great difficuU 
ties. Without, he faw Antigonus envying the liberty 
which the city had recovered, and laying fcht^mes to en« 
ilave it again, and within he found nothing but faflion 
and diforder. He therefore judged it bell in this critical 

k iituation to join it to the Achaean league. As the peoples 
of oicyon were Dorians, they had no objedtion to being 
called a part of the Achaean community, or to their form. 

' of government *. It mud be acknowledged, indeed, that 
the Achaeans. at that time were no very great or powerful 
people. Their towns were generally fmall, their landi 
neither extenfive nor fertile ^ and they had no harbours otk 
their coafls, the fea for the molt part entering the land 
' in. rocky and imp radlic able creeks. Yet none gave a* 
better proof than this people, that the power of Greece i& 
invincible, while good order and harmony prevail among(i 
her members, and (he has an able general to lead hec 
armies.. In fa£l, thefe very Achaeans, though but incon^ 

flderable 

•"The. Dutch republic much refeiubles it. The Achaeans, indeed^ 
ai firft had two Prtttorsy whofe office it was both to prcfide in the diet, 
and to command the army ; bat it was foon thought advifableto reduce 
them to one. There isthisdi0ereBce> toa, between the Dutch Stad- 
tbolder and the Achasan Prstor, that the latter did not continue twa 
years fuccellivel}^ iu. his employment. But in other refpefks there is a 
ftriking fimilarity between the fiates of Holland and thofe of the 
Acl.aean league; and ilthe AchauiDS could have. become a maritime 
power like the Dutch, their power would probably have been much 
more ( xtenfive and lafting than it was. 

Ail the cities" fubJL'd to the Achaean league were governed by-.thc 
jrreat council, or general ai1«mbiy of the whdle nation, which was 
afienibled twice a year, in the fpring and autumn. To this aflemblyi 
or diet, each of the confederate cities had a right to ikind ^ number of 
deputies, who were eledled in their refpe^Sli^ cities by a plurality of 
voices. I« thefe meetings they enadied laws'* difpofed of the Ticant 
employments, declared war, made peace, concluded alliances, and, la 
ihort, provided for all the principal occafions of the commonwealth. 

Befide the Printer ^ they had ten great officers called Demiurgi, chofeo 
by the general aiTembly out of the mod eminent and experienced per- 
fons amongft the dates. It was their office. to aflift the praetor with 
their advice. He was to propofe nothing to the general aflembly, bub 
what had been previoufly approved by ^eir body, and in his abfence 
the whole managemQnt.oi civil affairs devolved upon them. 
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fiderable in comparifon of the Greeks in their flourifh- 
ing times, or, to fpeak more properly^ not equalling in 
their whole community the ftrength of one rcfpe^lable 
city in the period we are upon, yet by good counfels and * 
unanimity, and by hearkening to anjf man of fiiperior 
virtue, inftead of envying his merit, not only kept them- < 
felves free amidft. fo many powerful ftatcs and tyrants, 
but fa.ved great part of Greece, or refcucd it from 
chains. 

As to his charafter, Aratus had fomething very popular 
in, his behaviour -, he had a native greatnefs of min^,^ 
and was more attentive to the public intereft than to nis 
own. He was an implacable enemy to tyrants ; but j 
with refpeft to others, he made the good of his country the 
fole rule of his friend(hlp or oppoiition. So that he 
feems rather to have been a mild and moderate enemy, ' 
than a zealous friend ; his regards or averfions to parti« 
cular men varying as the occaiions of the commonwealth 
dictated. In (hort, nations and great communities with 
one voice re-echoed the declaration of the affemblics and 
theatres, that Aratus loved none but good men*. With 
regard to open wars and pitched battles, he was indeed 
diffident and timorous ; but in gaining a point by flrata- 
gera, in furprifing cities and tyrants, there could not be 
an abler man. ** ^ 

To this caufe we mufl afllgn it, that after he hrad ex- 
erted great courage, and fuccceded'in enterprifes that were 
looked upon as defperate 5 through too much fear and 
(iaution he gave up to others that were more pradlicable, and 
nat of lefs importance. For, as amongil animals there 
are fbme that can fee very clearly in the night, and yet are , 
' • ''" •'' " next 

ffitv tt^mi^v ct^mfTC^, aq sf^j^oj tt'hX \ ^ rart xtcX»9 e^^ii;. )| 
The former tranflator has given us .a good fcntiment, bat the ori^^inal | 
will not bear it. " Of all thofe things which are cftcemcd molt es- 
•' cellent, none gave hira fa great delight as concord between na<-ion?r 
** alTociations of cities, and unanimity in pablic affeniblies." He feems 
to have read «XX» without the n that follows. In that cafe, indeed, • 
it would be capable of his conilru«ftion ; but we have no authonry 
for fuch an omillion. We will not fay, however, that his conjecture 
it wrongs, or that »XX« has not b*en changed into «XX* n\ for it cer- 
tainly wa^ Aratus't principal obje6l to aflbciatc cities in one commu- 
nity, and promote harmony amongft the Greeks. 

t <3nc of the manufcripts gives ti: #XA» i. 
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next to blind in the day-thne, the drynefs of the eye; and 
the fubtilty of ita humouxs, not fuffering them to bear 

, the light ^ for there is in man a kind of courage and un- 
derstanding, which is eaiily difconcerted in open daggers 

, and encounters* and yet refumes a happy boldnefs in it ere t 

" entcrprifes. The leafon of this inequality in men, of 
parts otherwiC^ excellent, is their wanting the advantages 
of philofophy. Virtue is in them the produ6); of nature, 
unafTiiled by fcience, like the fruits of the forelt, -which 
come without the leaft cultivation *• Of this there arj5 

"** many examples to be found. 

After Aratus had engaged hintfelf and his city in the 
Achaean league, he ferved in the cavalry, and the generals 
highly edeemed him for his ready obedience* For though 
he had contributed fo much to the common caufe by' 
Ms name, and' by the forces of Sicyon, yet the Achaean 
commander, whether of Dima, or Tritta, or forae more 
inconfiderable town, found him always as tradable as the 
xneancft foldier. 

When the king of Egypt made him a prefent of 
twenty-five talents, he received it indeed, but laid out the 
whole upon his fellow-citizens j relieving the neceflitous 
with p^irt of it, and ranfoming fuch as were prifoaers with, 
the re(t. 

But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled, would not 
be fatisfied with any thing lefs than the reRitution of 
their edates, and gave the prefent pofTeiTors fo muck 
trouble, that the city was in danger of being ruined by 
fedition. In this extremity he faw no refource except in 
the generofity of Ptolemy, and therefore determined to- 
take a voyage to f^gypt, and apply to him for as much 
money as would reconcile all parties. Accordingly, he 
fet fail for Methone, above the promontory of Malea, 
in hopes of taking the ihortei^ paiTa^e. But a contrary 
wind ^rang up, and the feas ran fo high, that the pilot, 
-unable to bear up againii them, changed his courfe, and 
with much difficulty got into Adriaf , a town which was 

v. ni 

» This charadcr of Aratus is perfev5lly agreeable to what Polybius 
has given us ia his fourth book. Two great niafters will draw with 
equal excellence, though their manner mull be diiTerent. 

f Palmerius conje^Slures that we lliould read AnJria, which be fup- 
pofes to be a town in the iiland of Andres, He confirms it' with thi» 
argument, that Aratus is faid Co haye palTed from hence to Eubcej^ 
which is oppofite th%t lilind. . 
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•in the cncmy^s hands ; for Antigonus h^d a garnfon tlierf. 
To avoid this inominent danger he landed, and, with t>nly 
one friend named Fimanthes, making his way as far as pof-.' 
fible from the fea, foiight for (helter in a place well covered 
with wood, in which he and his companions fpent a vei;|^ 
difagreeable night. Soon aftrr he had left the (hip, tht 
governor of the fort came and inquired fmr him ; 'but he 
• t?as deceived by Aratus's fervants, who were ioflru^ed to 
fay he had made of in another v^fle] to Euboea. How- 
ever, he detained the (hip and fervants as lawful prize. 
Aratus fpent fome days in this didrefsful fituation, where 
one while he IpoLed out to reconnoitre the coail, and 
another while kept himfelf concealed j but at laft, by 
good fortune, a Roman (hip happened to put in near the 
place of his retreat. The (hip was bound for Syria, and 
Aratus prevailed upon the mailer to land him in Csria. 
JBut he had equal dangers to combat at fea in this as in 
his former paflages. And when he was in Caria, he had 
a voyage to take to Egypt, which he found a very long 
one. Upon his arrival, however, he was immediately ad- 
mitted to audience by the king> who h^d long been in- 
clined to ferve him on account of the paintings which 
he ufed to compliment him with from Greece. For 
Aratus, who had a talle for thefe things, was always col- 
lefting for him the pieces of the beft mailers, particularly 
thofe of Pamphilus and Melanthus*. For Sicyon was 
famed for the cultivation of the arts, particularly the art 
of painting ; and it was believed that there only the an* 
cient elegance was prefer ved without the leaft corruption. 
Hence it was, that the great Apclles, at a time when he 
was much admired, went to Sicyon, and gave the painters 
a talent, not fo much for any improvement he expeded, 
as for the reputation of having been at their fchool. In 
confequence of which, Aratus, when he reftored Sicyon 
to liberty, and deilroyed the portraits of the tyrants, hc- 
iitated a long time on coming to that of Ariilratus -, for it 
was the united wcrk of the difciples of Melanthus, who 
had reprefented him Handing in a chariot of vidory, and a 

the * 

• Two of the moft celebrated painters of all antiquity. Pamphilus 
hid been brouofht up under Eupompus, and was the mafter of Apellei 
and Melanthus. The capital pieces of Pamphilus were, A Bntbtf' 
hoodf a Battle, the VMory of the Athenians, a^i Ulyjfes in bir wffc/, takinr 
leave of Calypfo, , PHny tc:lls U8, that the whole wealth of a city couU 
fcarce purchaTc cue of the pis^cc^of ^^anthus. p. 
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the pencil of Apelles had contributed to the performance, 
as we are infornied by ^olemo the geographer. 

The piece was fo admirable, that Aratus could not 
avoid feeling the art that was difplayed in it^ but his ha- 

<^ tred of tyrants foon over-ruled that feeling, and he or- 
dered it to be defaced. Nealces * the painter, who was 
honoured with his friendibip, is faid to have implored 
him with tears to fpare that piece ^ and when he found 
him inflexible, faid, *' Aratusj continue your war with 
" tyrants,; but not with every thing that belongs to them, 
* ** Spare at leaft the'chariot and the vi6^ory, and I Ihall 
*j|^oon make Arillratus vanifh/' Aratus gave hisconfent, 
and Nealces defaced the figure of Ariilratus, but did not 
venture to put any thing in its place, except a palm-tree. 
We ate told, however, that there was dill a dim ap- 
pearance of the fett of AriQratus at the bottom of the 
chariot. 

This taile for painting had already recommended Ara« 
tus to Ptolemy, and his converfation gained fo much far- 
ther upon him, that he made him a prefent of a hundred 
and Sfty .talents for the city i forty of which he fent 
with tim on his return to Peloponnefus, and he remitted 
the red in the feveral portions, and at the times that he 
had fixed. It was a glorious thing to apply fo much mon 
xiey to the ufe of his fellow-citizens, at a time when it 
was common to fee generals and demagogues, for much 
fmaller fums which they received of the kings, to opprefs, 
cnflave, and betray to them the cities where they were 
born. But it was ftill more glorious, by this money to 
reconcile the poor to the rich, to fecure the common- 
wealth) and eilablifh harmony amongfl all ranks of peo« 
pie. 

His moderation in the exercife of the great power he 
was veiled with, was truly admirable. For, being ap- 

' pointed fole arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, he re- 
fufed to aft alone, and joined fifteen of the citizens in the 
commiOion \ with whofe abidance, after much labour and 
attention, he efiabliihed peace and friendfhip amongll the 

\ people 

• Nealces was a painter of great reputation. One of his pieces w?.s 
the n»v.il*fight between the Egyptians and the Pcr/ians. As the acStion 
was upon the Nile, whole colour is like that of the fca, he d.flir.guilh* 
ed it by a fynibol. He drew an afs drinking on the fnore, and a cro^ 
coUile in the a«5l, to fpring upon hint. Plin. 1. xxxv. c. ii. 
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.people. .Bcfide thb k(ihoars which the whole' communitf 
conferred iipob' htm -for thefe fi^vices, the exiles in par-^ 
ticular eredled a ftatue in brafs^ and put upon it this in- 
fcxjption, 

For as th^^illars which Alcides rear'd. 

Thy counfcls r.nd thy deeds in arms for Greece 

The tongue of fame has told. But we, Aratus, 

We waflderers whom thou, haft reftorM to Sicyon^ 

Will ling thy jaftice ; place thy plea^ng form. 

As a benienant power, with gods that lave. 

For thou haft given thai dear equality^ % 

And all th'c laws which favouring heavefi niigKt give;^ 

Aratns, after fuch important fervices, was placed abovfe 
envy amongft his people. But king 'Antigonus, uneafy 
at the progrefs he made, was determined either to gain 
him, or to make him obnoxious to Ptolemy. He therefore 
gave him extraordinary marks, of his regard, though he 
wanted no fuch advances.^ Amongll others; this was one. 
On occafion of a facrifice which he offered at Corinth, he 
fent portions of it to Aratus at Sicyon ^ and at the feaft 
which enfued, he faid in full 'affembly^ "I at'fii*ft looked 
** upon this j^oung Sicyonian only tiB a man of a liberal 
** and patriotic fpirit, but now 1 fiiid that he is alfo a 
•* good judge of the characters and affairs' of princes. 
"** At firft he overlooked us for the fake of foreign hopes, 
** and the admiration he had conceived ftom the ftories of 
** the wealth, the elephants, fleets, and the fplendid court 
** of Egypt J but (ince he has been upon the fpot, and feea 
** that all this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is 
** come over entirely to us. I have received him to my 
** bofora, and am determined to employ him in all my 
** affairs. I defire, therefore, you will all confider him 
** as a friend." The envious and malevolent took occa- '. 
fipn from this fpeech to lay heavy charges againfl Aratus 
in their letters to Ptolemy, infomuch that the king fent 
one of his agents to tax him with his infidelity. Thus, 
like p^flionate l9vers, the candidates for the firft fa- 
vours of kings difpute them with the utmofl envy and ma- A 
lignity. 

After Aratus was firft chofen general of the Achaean 
league, he ravaged Locris, which lies on the other fide 
of the gulf of Corinth^ and committed the fame fpoil 
in the territories of Calydon. It^was his intention to 

affift 
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affifl )he Bc&otians ^itb ten tfaoufand 'men, but he 
came too late j they were already defeated by the ^to- 
lians in an a6^ion near Cha&ronea *, in which Aboeo- 
critus their general, and a thoufand of theip men, were 
(lain. 

The year following f , Aratus being eleAed general 
again, undertook thai celebrated enterprife of recovering 
the citadel' of Corinth^ in which he confultftd not only' 
the benefit of Sicyon and Achaia, but of Greece in gene- 
ral } for fuch would be the expulfion of the Macedonian 
garrifbn, wliichiwas nothing better*.than a tyrant's yoke* 
As Chares, the Athenian general, upon a battle which he 
won of the king of Periia's lieutenants, wrote to the 
people, that he had gained a viflory which was fitter to 
that of Marathoh ; fo we may juftly call this exploit of 
Aratus fifter to that of Pelopidas the'Theban, andThrafy- 
bulus the Athenian, when they killed the tyrants. There 
ifi^ indeed, this difference, that Aratus's enterprife was 
not againft Greeks, but againll a foreign power, which 
is a difference much to his honour. For the Ifthmus of 
Corinth, which feparatcs the tw^ feas, joins our continent 
to that of Peloponneliis 5 and when there is a good gar- 
rifon in the citadel of Corinth, which (lands on a high 
hill in the middle, at an equal diilance from the two con- 
tinents, it cuts of the communication with thofe within 
the iilhmus, fo that there can be no paffage for troops, 
nor any kind of commerce, either by fea or land. In 
ihort, he that is poffeffed of it is mafter of all Greece, 
The younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, was not jett- 
ing, but fpoke a ferious truth, when he called the city of 
Corinth the fetters of Greece, Hence, the place was al* 
ways much contended for, particularly by kings and 
princes. 

Antigonus's paflion for it was not lefs than that of love 
in its greattft madntfs \ and it wa5 the chief object of 
his cares to find a method of taking it by furpriie, when 
the hopes of fucceeding by open force failed. When 

Alexander 






* We mutt take care to diftingaiih this battle of Chjeronea from ■ 
that great adion in which Philip ol Macedon beat th' Th< baris ;jOd 
Athenians^ aod which h<ipp<:ntd lixty-fu years bclorc Aratub w a& born. 

-j" Pciybius, who wrote from Aratus'o Con.n-tiitaries, teils us, 
there wcrt eiyht years between ^\ratui*s firjtt ptSBtoxibip, und hJ» le- 
^ond, in which he took Asroeorinth^ 
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Alexander, who was mailer of the citadel, ifitd of porfoiVr 
that is faid to have been .given him through Antigonus 
means, his wife Nicsa, into whofe, hands it then fell, 
guarded it with great care. . But Antigonus, hoping to 
gain it by mean^- of his Ton Demetrius' fent him to make 
her an offer of his hand. It was a flattering profpedl to a 
woman fomewhat advanced in years, to have fuch a young 
prince for her hufband. Accordingly, Antigonus caught 
her by this bait. However, (lie did not give up the ci- 
tadel, but guarded it with the fame attention as before. 
Antigonus, pretendingSto take no notice, ^ celebrated the 
marriage with facrifices and ihows, and fpent whole days 
in fealting the people, as if his mind had been entirely 
taken up with mirth and pleafure. One day, when Amoe- 
beus was to fing in the theatre, he conduced Nicsea in 
perfon on her way to the entertainmpnt in a litter let oat 
with royal ornaments. She was elated with the honour, 
and had not the lead thought of what was to enfue. But 
when they came to the point which bore towards the cita- 
del, he ordered the men that bore the litter to proceed to 
the theatre ; and, bidding farewell to Amcebeus and the 
wedding, he walked up to the fort, much fafter than could 
l\ave been expedied from a man of his years. FindiDg 
the ^a(e barred* he knocked with his flaff, and commanded 
the guard to open it. Surprifed at the fight of him, they 
complied, s^nd thus he became madex of the place. He 
was not able to contain his joy on that occafion : he drank 
and revelled in the open dreets, and in the market-place, 
attended with female mudcians, and crowned with flowers. 
When we fee a man of his age, who had experienced fuch 
changes of fortune, caroufe and indulge his tranfports, 
embracing and fainting every one he meets, we muft ac- 
knowledge that unexpedled joy raifes greater tumults in 
an unbalanced mind, and overfets it fooner, than either 
fear or forrow. 

Antigonus having in this manner made himfelf mader 
of the citadel, garrifoned it with men in whom he placed 
the greateit confidence, and made the philofopher Perfaeus 
governor. Whild Alexander was living, Aratus had caft 
his eye upon it, as an excellent acquifition for his coun- 
try i but the Achseans admitting Alexander into the I 
league, h^e did not profecute his defign. Afterwards, 
however, a new occafion prefented itfelf* Thefe was 
in Corinth four brotliexs, natives of Syria, one of which, 

named - 
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samed Diocles, ferved as a foldier in the garrifon. The 
other three having Rolen fome of the king^s money, re<* 
tired to Sicyon, where they applied to one ^gias a banker, 
whom Aratus ufed to' employ Part of this gold they 
immediately difpofed of to him, and Erginus, one of the 
three, at feveral vifits, privately changed the reft. Thus 
an acquaintance was formed between him and ^gias^ 
who one day drew him into difcourfe about the gariifon. 
£rginus told him, that as he often went up to vifit his 
brother, he had obferved on the ft' epeft fide a fmall wind- 
ing' path cut out in the rock, and leading to a part of the 




lOg 

** theft, as if you had betrayed the citadel ?" Erginus 
laughed at the hint, and promifcd to found his brother 
Diodes upon the fubje£l ^ for he could not, he £aid, place 
much confidence in the. other two. 

A few days after this he returned, and had an interview 
with Aratus^ at which it was agreed that he' (hould con- 
duct him to a part of the wall that was not above fifteen 
feet high, and that bo^h he and his brother Diodes /hould 
aftift hina in the reft of the enterprife. Aratus, on his 
part, promifed to give them fixty talents, if he fuccecded j 
and in cafe they failed, and yet returned all fafe to Sicyon, 
he engaged that each of them ftiould have a houfe and 
one talent. As it was neceiFary that the fixty talents 
(hould be depofited in the hands of ^gias, for the fatis. 
fadion of Erginus, and Aratus neither had fuch a fum 
nor chofe to borrow it, bccaufe that he might create fome 
fufpicion of his intentions, he took moft of his plate and 
his wife^s jewels, and pledged them with ^gias for the 
money. Such was the greatnefs of his foul, fuch his 
paflion for high atchievements, that, knowing that Pho- 
cion and Eparoinondas were accounted the jufteft and moft 
excellent of all the Greeks, for refufing great prefents 
and not facrificing virtue to money, he afcended a ftep 
higher. He privately gave money, he embarked his eftate 
in an enterprife, where he alone was to expofc himfelf for 
the many, who were not even apprifed of his intentions 
in their jfavour. Who then can fufticiently admire hig 

magnanimity ^ 
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snagnantihity ? Who is. there, even in our dajts, that is not 
"fired with an ambition to imitate the man vrlicr purchafed 
fo much danger atfo great an expei|||e, who pledged the 
mod valuable of his goods for the take of being intro- 
duced by night among (t enemies, where he was to fight 
for his life, without, any other equivalent than the hope 
of performing a great adion ? 

This undertaking, which was dangerous enough in it* 
felf, became more fo by a miftake which they committed 
in the beginning. Technon, one of Aratus's fervants, 
of whom we have already fpoken, was fent before to 
Diodes, that they might reconnoitre the wall together* 
He had never feeti Diodes, but he thought he fhould 
eafily know him by the marks which Erginus had givefl, 
which were curled hair, a fwarthy complexion, and want 
of beafd. He went, therefore, to the place appointed, 
■atid fat down before the city at a point called Omisy to 
wait for Erginus and his brother Diodes. In the mean 
time, Dionyfius their cldeft^rother, who knew nothing of 
the affair, happened to come up. He greatly refcmbled 
Diodes^ and Technon, ilruck with his appeai^nce, 
which anfwered his defcription, alked him if he had any 
connection with Erginus. He faid he was his bfothc|r^ 
upon which, Technon, thoroughly perfuaded that he was 
fpeaklng to Diodes, without afking his name, or waiting 
ibr any token, gave him his hand, mentioned to htm the 
circumdances of the appointment with Erginus, and aiked 
him many quedions about it. Dionyfius availed himfelf 
v©ry artfully of the miftake, agreed to every point, and 
returning towards the city, held him in difcourfe without 
giving him the leaft caufe of fufpicion. They were now 
^ear the town, and he was on the point of feizing Tech- 
^non, when, by good fortune, Erginus met them, and per- 
x^iving how much his friend was impofed upon, and the 
great danger he was in, beckoned to him to make his ef- 
cspe. Accordingly, they both fled, and got fafc to Ara- 
tus. However, Aratus did not give up his hopes, but im* 
mediately fent Erginus to Dionyfius, to offer him money, 
and entreat him to be filent \ in which he fucceeded fo 
well, that ht brought Dionyfius along with him to Aratus. 
When they had him in their hatids, they did not think it 
fafe to part with him 5 they bound and fet a guard on him 
in a fmall apartment, and thpn prepared for thtir principal 
defign* 

7 When 
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When eveiy thing was ready, Aratus ordered hisnoops 
to pafs the night under arms *, and taking; with him four 
hundred picked mei&^few of whom knew the buiinefs they 
were going about, nfe led them to the gates of the city, 
near the temple of Juno. . It was then about the middle 
of fummer, the moon at the full, an 4 the night without 
the lead cloud. As their arms glittered with the reilec- ^ 
tion of the moon, they were afraid that circumftance 
would difcover them to the watch. The foremoft of them ^ 
were now near the walls, when clouds ardfe from the Tea, 
and covered the city and its environs. The men fat 
down, and took off their (hoes, that they might make the ^ 
iefs noife, and mount the ladders without danger of flip* 
ping'. But Erginus took with him feven young m^Xk- in 
the habit of travellers, and getting unobferved to the 
gate, killed the keeper and the guard that were with him. 
At the <famc time, the ladders were applied to the walls^ 
and Aratus, with a hundred men, got over with the ut« 
moft expedition. The reft h&^ommanded to-follow in the 
bed manner they could j andHiaving immediately drawn 
up Ms ladders, he marched at the head of his party through 
the town towards the citadel, confident of fuccefs, be- 
caufe^e was not difcovered. 

As they advanced, they met fojar of the watch with a 
light, which gave Aratus a full and timely view of them, 
while he and his company could'not be feen by them, bc'. 
eaufe the moon was dill overclouded. He therefore re>> 
tired under fome ruined walls, and lay in ambuQi for 
them. Three of the four were killed ; but the other, 
after he had received a cut upon his head, ran off, crying 
•« That the enemy was in the city." A little after, the 
trumpets founded, and the whole town was in motioti oh 
the alarm. The flreet^ Were filled with people running 
up and down, and fo many lights were brought out, both 
in the lower town and in the citadel, that the whole was 
illuminated, and a con fufed- noife was heaid from every 
quarter. Aratus went on, notwithdanding/and attempted 
the way up the rock.- He proceeded in a flow and difli* 
cult manner at firil, brcaufe he had loft the path, ^vhich 
lay deep beneath the craggy parts of the rock, and led to^ 
the wall by a great variety of windings and tul-nings* 
But at that moment, the moon, as it were by miracle, is 
laid to have. difpexfed the clouds, and thrown a light on 
the moft obfcure part of the path, "Which continued till 

Vol. V. K he 
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■he reached the wall at the place he wanted. Then the 
clouds gathered afreOi» and (he hid her face ag;ain. 

In the mean tixne^ the three hundred men whom Aratas 
had left by the temple of Jano, had entered the city, 
which they found all in an alarm, and full of lights. 
As they could not i find the <way Aratus had taken, nor 
trace him in >the ileafl, they fcreened themfelves under 
the .Ihady .£de of a high rock, and waited there in great 
per{:ile3dty .and diflrefs. By this time Aratus was enga^d 
-yvith the enemy on the ramparts of the citadel, and daey 
could diftioguiih the cries of combatants 'y but as ^e noife 
-Was echoed by the neighbouring juountaiiis, it 'was un- 
certain fconi whence it firft came. Whtlft they were ia 
doubt what way to turn, Archelaus, who commanded the 
Hingis forces, took a confid«:able corps, and began to 
afeend the hill ^ith loud ihoiuts. And trumpets founding, 
%n. order to attad( Aratus's rear* He pa€ed the party of 
the three hundred without perceiving them ; but be was 
no i#oaer gone ,by« than they rofe as from an ambufcade^ 
fell upon him, rand killing the firft they attacked, fo ter- 
rified the red, and even Archelaus himfclf, that Chey 
turned ;their backs, and were purfued till they entirely 
difperfcd. 

When the party was thus vidorious, Erginus came t« 
them from their friends above, to inform them that ^ratu^ 
vras engaged ^with the enemy, who defended themfelves 
vfiih great vigour, that the wall itfelf wa« difputed, and 
that their general wanted immediate aifiiiance. They 
bade him lead them to the pla'ce that moment; and as 
they afcended, they difcovered themfelves by their ihout5« 
Thus their friends were encouraged; and the refle^^ion of 
the full moon upon their arms made their numbers appear 
greater to their ene^iies, on account of the length of the 
path. In the echoes of the night, too, the (hoUts fieemed 
to come from a much larger party. At la ft thej joined 
AratuSy and with an united eiSbrt beat off the enemy, and 
took poft upon the wall. At break of day the citadd 
was their own, and the firft tays of the fun did honoer to 
their vidlory. At the fame tin^e, the reft of AratUs^s 
forces arrived from Sicyon : The Corinthians readily o- 
pened their gates to them, and afTiftjcd in taking the king^s 
ibldiers prifoners. 

When he thought his viflory complete, he went down 
from the citadel to the theatre 3 an ii^num^abk multi- 

. '^ t«de 
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rude crowding to fee him, atid to kear the fpeech that he 
Tirould make to the Corinthians. After he had difpofed 
the Achaeans on each fide of the avenues to the theatre^ 
he came from behind the fcenes, and made his appearance 
in his armour, but he was fo much changed by labour 
and watching, that the joy and elevation which his fuccefs 
might have infpired^ was weighed down by the extreme 
fatigue of his fpirits. On his appearance, the people im** 
jnediatcly began to exprefs their U^gh fenfeof his fervices ; 
upon which, he took his fpear in his right hand, and 
leaning his body and one knee a little againil it, remained 
a long time in that poHure filent, to receive their plaudits 
and acclamations, their praifes of his virtuei and compH- 
tnents on his good fortune. 

After their firft tranfports were over, and he perceived 
^hat he could be heard, he fummoned the flrength he had 
4eft, and made a fpeech in the name o£ the Achseans fatt- 
-able to the great event, perfuaded the Corinthians to join 
the league, and delivered to them the keys of their city, 
^hich they had not been mafters of tince the times of 
Philip. As to the generals of Antigonus, he fet Arche- 
laus, who was his pfifouer, free j buf he put Thcpphraf- 
ttis to death, becaufe he refufed to leave Corinth. Per" 
feeus, on the taking of the citadel, made his efcape to 
Cenchrese. Some time after, when he was amuiing him- 
felf with difputations in philofophy, and fome perfon ad- 
Tance4.this poiition, ** None but the wife man is fit to be 
^* a general." '* It is true,", he faid, *' and the gods know 
"** it, that this maxim of Zeno^s once pleafed me more 
^^ than all the reft*, but I^have changed my opinion, fince 
* I was better taught by the young bicyonian." This 
circumfiance concerning Perfseus' we« have from many 
liiftorians. 

Aratlis inamediately feized the Heraum^ or temple of 
Juno, and the harbour of Lechaeum, in which he took 
twenty-five of the king's Ihips. He took alfo ^yt hun- 
dred hoifcs, and four hundred Syrians, whom he fold. 
The Achaeans put a garriion of four hundred men in the 
citadel of Corinth, which was itrengthened with fifty 
dogs, and as many men to keep them. 

The Romans were great admirers of Philopcemen, and 
called him the iqfl of the Greeks ; not allowing that there 
was any great man among il that people after him. But, 
in my opiaion, this exploit of Aratas i\ the^ laft vrbich 
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■the Greeks have to boaft of. Indeed, whether we confidet 
the boldnefs of the cnterprife, or the good fortune which 
attended it, it equals the greated upon record. The fame 
appears from its immediate, confequences ) the Megaren* 
iians revolted from Antigonus, and joined Aratusj the 
7 roezeniajis and Epidaurians, too, ranged themfelves on 
the iide of the Achseans. 

In his firft expedition beyond tlie bounds of Pelopon- 
nefus, Aratus over-ran Attica, and paffing into Salamis, 
ravaged that ifland ^ fo that the Achaean forces thought 
themfelves efcaped as it were out of ,a prifon, and follow- 
ed him wherever he pleafed. On this occaiion he fet the 
Athenian pjifoners free without ranfom, by which he 
fowed araongft therrr the firil feeds of idefe£lioii from the 
Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy like wife into the 
Achaean league, by procuring him. the dire^ioa of the 
nar both by fea an^ land. . Such was his inHuence over. 
the Achseansy that, as the Iaw5 did not allow him to be 
general two years together, they appointed him evcry'o- 
ther year ; and in a£lion, as well as counfel, he had al- 
ways in eife£l the chief command. For they faw it was 
not wealth, or glojy^.or the friendfliip of kings, or the ad- 
vantage of his own country, or any thing elfe, that he 
preferred to the promotion of the Achaean power. He 
thought that cities in their iingle capacity were weak, and 
that they could not provide for their defence without unit- 
ixig and binding themfelves together for the common good. 
As the members of the body cannot be nouriflied, or live, 
but by their connexion with each other, and when fepa- 
rated pine and decay j fo cities periih when they break off 
from the community to which they belonged ^ and, on 
die contrary, gather firength and power, by becoming 
parts of fome great body, and enjoying the fruits of the 
wifdom of the whole *. 

Obfervingy 

* We ihall here gi-ve the reader an account of fome laws, by which 
*he Achaean ftates were governed. 1. An extraordinary aiTembly wai 
Bot to be funimoned at the re^ueft of foreign ambaifadors, unlefs they 
6rfl notified, in writing,- to the JPrator and Demiurgi, the fubjed of 
their cmbaliy. 2. No city, fubje(Sl to the league, was to fend any era* 
bafiy to a foreign prince or flate^ without the confentand approbation 
of the general diet. 3. No' member of the aflembly was to accept of 
preli nts from foreign princes, under any pretence whatfoever. 4. No 
prince, (late, or city, was to be admitted into the league, without the 
confent of the whole alliance* J. The general alTemblj was not to 
l^t jcbove three days. 
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Obfcrving, therefore, that all the- bravcft people in hi*- 
neighbourhood lived according to their own laws, it gave 
him pain to fee the Argives in flavcry, and he took mea- 
fui-es for deftroying their tyrant Ariftoinachu« *. Befidcs, 
he was ambitious of rertoring Argos to its liberty, as a re- 
"ward for the education it had afforded him, and to unite* 
it to the Achaean league. Without much difficulty he 
found them hardy enough to undertake the commiflioo, at 
the head of whom was ./^fchylus and Charimenes the di- 
viner •, but they had no fwords; for they were forbidden 
to keep arms, and the tyrant had laid great penalties on 
fuch as (hould be found to have any in their poffcflion. To 
fupply this defefl, Aratus provided fevcral daggers for 
them at Corinth ; and having fewed them up in the pack- 
faddles of horfes that were to carry fome prdinary wares, 
they were by that ftratagem conveyed to Argos. In the 
mean time Charimenes taking in another of his friends as- 
^ partner^ i^fchylus and his afibciates were fo much pro- 
voked, that they caft hkn off, and determined" to do the 
bufinefs by themfclvcs. But Charimenes- perceiving their 
intention, in refentment of the flight, informed the tyrant 
of their purpofc, when they were fet out to put it in exc^ 
cut ion. Upon which they Aed with precipitation^ and moft 
of them efeapcd to Corinth^ 

It was not long, however, beforcr Ariftomachus was dif-- 
patched by one of hi»own fervants j but before any meafures- 
could be taken to guard againft tyraiiny, Ariftippus took 
the reins, and proved a worfe tyrant than the former, A- 
ratus, indeed, marched immediately to Argos with all the 
Achaeans that were able to bear arms, in order to fupport 
the citizens, whom he doubted not to find ready to affert 
their liberty. But they had been long accuftomed to the 
yoke, and were willing to be flaves ^ infomuch that not 
one of them joined him 5 and he returned with the in- 
convenience of bringing a charge upon the Achseans, that 
they had committed a£ts of hoiiility in time of full peace.- 
For they were fummoned to anfwer for this injuftice bc^ 
fore the Mantineans- 

Aratus did not appear at the trial, and Ariftippus being, 
the profccutor, got a fine of thirty mince laid upon the 

R 3 "' Achseans.. 

• This Ariftomachus muft not be confounded with him who wai 
tlirown into ihc fea at Ccnchrcae. Between them reigned Ariffippus. 

Polybius places this attempt for the relief of Argos under the 
fccond AriHomachus. ' Vid. Polys. !tb. ii« 
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Achaean^. As that tyrant both hated and feared Aratas^ 
he meditated his death, aud Antigonus entered into the 
fchene. They had their emiflaries in almoft every quar- 
ter, watching their oportunity. But the fureft guard for 
a prince, or other chief, is the (incere affe^ion of his peo- 
ple. For when the commons and the nobility, indead of 
fearing their chief magiflrate, fear for him, he fees with 
many eyes, and hears with many ears. And here I can- 
"^ot but leave a little the thread of my ftory, to defcribe 

^ that manner of life which Ariflippus was under a neceifity 
of leading, if he chofe to keep in his han.is that defpotifm^ 

^ . that flate of an arbitrary favtreign, which is. commonly fa 

.i» much envied and admired as the higheft ^itch of happi« 
^efs. 
^ *■ This tyrant^ who had Antigonus for his ally, who kept 
fo large a body guard, and had not left one of his ene« 
mies alive in the city, would not fuffer his guards to do 
duty in the palace^ but only in the vcdibule and porticjos^ 
about it. When fupper was over, he fent away all hFs; 
fervants, barred the door of the hall himfelf, and, with his. 
miAreff^ crept through a trap-door into a fmall chamber 
above. Upon that door he placed his bed, and flept there 
as a perfon in his anxious fiate of mind may be fuppofed 
to fleep. The ladder by w hich he went up, hij miftrefs^s^ 

^ mother took away, and' fecured in another room till 
morning, when (be brought it again, and called up this 
YTonderful prince, who crept like a reptile out of his 
hole. Whereas Aratus, who acquired a lading, command^ 
Bot by force of arms^ but by virtue, and in a way agree* 
^ able to the laws *, who made his appearance without fear,, 
in a plain veil and cloak, and always (bowed himfelf an ^ 
enemy to tyrants, left an ilfuArious poflerity among the 
Greeks^ which flouriihes at this day. But of thofe who 
have feizcd caflles, who have maintained guards, who have 
fenced tbemfelves with arms, with gates, and barricadoes^ 
how few can .we reckon up that have not, like timorous. 
hares, died, a violent death j and not one of them has left 
a family, or even a monument, to preferve his memory 
• with honour. 

Aratus made inany, attempts, both private and open, 
to pull down Afiilfp^s, and refcue Argos out of his 
hands, but he always mifcarritd. Once he applied his 
{ca^inj^ ladders, and afcended,tbe ws^ll with a fmall party, 
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h (pke of the extreme danger that threatened him. He 
even fucceded fo far as to kill the guards^ that came to 
oppofe him : but when day appeared,* and* the tyrant at* 
tacked him on all fides, th& peoplo of Argor/ ar if he 
had not been fighting for their liberty, and they were 
only prefidiqg at the Nemean gamear^ fat very impartial 
fpedators of (he a^Hon, without making the lead motion 
to afliftr Aratus defended himfelf with great courage^ 
and though he had his^ thigh run through with a* fpear, 
"^naintained his poft all day againft fuch fuperior numbers* 
Would his flrength have permitted hit& to continue the 
eombat in the night too, he muft- have carried hir point ^ 
for the tyrant now thought of nothings but making his 
cfcape, and had already fent moii of his treafure on board 
his fhips» However, as no one gave Aratus intelligence 
of this circumdance, a^ his water failed^ and his wound 
difqaalified him for any farther efforts^, he called off his 
men and retired*^ 

He now defpaired of fucceeding by way of furprife, 
and therefore openly entered the territories of Argos with 
his army, and committed great devaftations. He fought 
A pitched battle with Ariliippus near the river Chares^, 
and on that occafion he was cenfured for deferting the 
a^on, and letting the viAory Hip out of his hands. For 
one pact of his army had clearly the advantage, and wa<s 
advancing fall in the purfuit^ when he, without being 
overpowered where he a^ed in perfbn, merely out of fear 
and di^lidence, retired in great diforder to his camp. His 
men^ on their return from^ the purfuit, expre0ed their 
indignation at being; prevented £rom ereding the trophy, 
after they had putHhe enemy to fHght, and killed many 
more men than they had loil. Aratus, wounded with 
thefe reproaches,, determined to rifk a fecond battle for 
the trophy.. Accordingly, after his men had reeled one 
dky, he drew them out the next. But finding that the ^ 
enemyV numbers were increafed, and that their troops 
were in much higher fpirits than before, he durfl not ven^ 
ture upon an a£lion, but retreated, after having obtained 
a truce to carry off the dead. However, by his engaging 
manners, and his abilities in' the admi nil) ration, he ob- 
viated the confequences of this error, and added the city 
of Cleonse to the Achaean league. In Cleonae he caufed 
the Nemean games to be celebrated, for he thought that 
city had the beff and moff ancient claim to thffln.^ The 
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people of Arg^s likewife exhibited them ^ and on this 
occaiion the freedorn and fecurity which had been the 
privilege of the champions, were firft violated. The 
Achaeans confidered as enemies all that had repaired to 
-the games at Argos, and having fcizcd them as theypaffed 
through their territories, fold them for flaves. - So violent 
and implacable was their generaPs hatred of tyrants. 

Not long after, Aratus had intelligence that Aridippus 
had a defign upon Cleonse, but that he was afraid of himj^ 
becaufe he then refided at Corinth, which was very near 
Clconae. In this cafe, he affcm bled his forces by procla- 
mation, and having ordered them to take proviiions for 
feveral days, marched to Cenchrese. By this manoeuvre, 
he hoped to bring Ariflippus againft Cleonse,' as fuppofing 
him at a didance ^ and it had its e£Fe6l. The tyrant im- 
mediately fet out from Argos with his army. But it was 
BO fooner dark, than Aratus returned from Cenchreas to 
Corinth, and having placed guards in bU the roads, led 
on the Achaean s, who followed him in fuch good order, 
and with fo much celerity and pleafure, that they not only 
made their march, but entered Cleonae that night, and pat 
themfelves m order of battle j nor did Ariflippus gain the 
lead knowledge of this movement. 

Next morning, at break of day, the gates were opened, 
the trumpet founded, and Aratus advancing at full fpeed, 
and with all the alarm of war, fell upon the enemy, and 
foon touted them. Then he went upon the purfuit, par- 
ticularly that way - which he imagined Ariilippus might 
take > for the country had feveial outlets. The purfuit 
was continued as far as Mycenae, and the tyrant, as Di- 
nias telis us^ was overtaken and killed by a Cretan named 
Tragifcus ^ and of his army there were above fifteen hun- 
dred (lain. Aratus, though he had gained this important 
vidory without the lofs-of one man^ could not make him- 
felf raafter of Argos, nor deliver it from flavery ; for 
Agias and youQg Aridomachus entered it with the king 
of' Macedon's troops, and held it in fubjeSion. 

Thisadlion dlenced in a great meafure the calumny of 
the enemy, and put a dop to the infolent feoffs of tfaofe, 
who, to flatter the tyrants,"* had"*not fcrupled to fay, that 
whenever, the Aobaean general prepared for battle, his 
bowels lod their retentive faculty j that when the trum- 
pet founded, hiis eyes grew, dim, and his head giddy ; 
and tUat when, he had given the wotd; he ufed to aik bis 

lieutenants, 
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Kieutcnauts, and other officers, what farther need there 
could be of him, fince the die was ca(}y and whether he 
might not. retire, and wait the event of the day at fome 
diftance. Thcfe reports had prevailed fo much, that the 
philolbhpheis, in their inquiries in the fchools, whether the 
palpitation of the heart and change of colour on the ap- 
pearance of danger, were arguments of cowardice, or only 
ef fome natural dcfeft, fome coldnefs in theconditution, ufed 
always to quot« Acatus^as an excetle^^t general, who yc^ was 
'always fubjedl to thefe emotions on occadon of a battle. 

After he had deflroycd Ariftippus*, he fought means ta 
depofe Lyiiades the Meg^alopolitan, who had afi'umcd the 
fupreme power in his native city. This man had fome- 
thing generous in his nature, and w^s not infenfible to 
true honour. Jie had not, like moft orher tyrants, com* 
mitted this injuftice out of a love of licentious pleafure, 
or from a motive of avarice y but, incited, when very 
young, by a paflion for gl'Sfy, and unadvifcdly believing 
the falfe and vain accounts of the wondrous- happinefsof 
arbitrary power, he had made it his* bufinefs to ufurp it. 
However, he foon felt it a heavy burden y- and being at 
once defirous to gain the happincfs which Aratus enjoyed, 
and to deliver himfelf from the- fear of his *lnitriguing 
fpirit, he formed the nobleft refolution that can be ccn-- 
ceived, which was firft to deliver himfelf from the hatred, 
the fears, and the guards that cncompaffed him, and then* 
to beftow the greatel! bletfing on his country. In c»nfe-»- 
qucnce hereof, he fent for Aratus, laid down the autho- 
rity he had aiTumed, and joined the city to the Achaean* 
league. The Achceansj charmed' with his noble fpirit,, 
thought it not too great a compliment toele<5l< him gene- 
ral. He was no fooner appointed, than he difcovered an* 
ambition to raife his name above that of Aratus, and was- 
hy that means led to feveral unneceiFary attempts^- par- 
ticularly to declare war againfl the Lacedenooiiians.- 
Aratus endeavoured to prevent it,, but his oppofition was 
thought to proceed from envy, Lyfiades « was chofen ge-- 
neral a feeond time, though Aratus exerted all bis in- 
tereft to get that appointment for another: for, as we 
have already obfervcd^ he had the command himfelf 
only every other year. Lyfiadeswas fortunate enough to^ 

'gain that commiflion a third time, enjoying it alternately' 
with Aratus, But- at lad, avowing himfelf- his enemy, 

' and often accufing him to the Achaeans ia full council,- 
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that people caft him oC For he appeared with only a«i> 
afluined character to contend againd real add iincere vir- 
tue. j£{bp tells us, ^' Tbat the cuckoo one day afked. 
*' the little birds why they avoided her y and they an* 
^' fwered, it was becaufe they feared (he would at lad: 
** prove a hawk/' In like manner k happened to Ly* 
fiadcs.* It was fufpe^ed that, as he had been once a ty- 
rant, his laying down his power was^ not quite a voluntary 
thing, and that he would be glad to^ take the firft opportu-. 
i)ity to refume it. 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war with the ^to-. 
lians. The Achaeans prefled him to etigage them on the 
confines of Megara ; and Agis, kiug of the Lacedemo* 
nians, who attended with an army, joined his in (lances. 
to theirs ; but he would not confent. They reproached 
him with want of fpirtt, with cowardice ^ they tried what 
the weapons of ridicule could do; but he bore all theis 
attacks with patience, and would not facrifice the real 

food of the community to the fear of Teeming difgrace* 
Jpon this principle, he fuffered the i^tolians.to pafs 
ipount Gerania, and to enter Peloponnefus without the 
lead refiflance. But when he found that in their march, 
they had feized Pellene,^ he was no longer the fame man. 
Without the leaft delay, without waiting till all his forces, 
were alTembled, he advanced with thofe he had at hand 
againft the enemy, who were much weakened by their late 
acqiijiition, for it had occalioaed the utmoft diforder and*- 
mifrule* They had no fooner entered the city, than the 
private men difperfed themfelves in the houfes, and began 
to fcramble and f>ght for the booty, while the generals and 
other officers feized the wives and daughters of the inha* 
bitants, and each pot bis helmet on the head of his prize. 
i^s a mark to whom (he belonged, and to prevent her com- 
ipg into the hands. of another.. 

While they, were thus employed, news was brought that 
A rat us. was at hand, and ready, to fall upon them.. The 
conflernation was fuch as might be expelled amongft men 
in. exireme diforder. Before they were all apprifed of 
theit danger, thofe that were about the gates and in the 
fuburhs.had ikirmiihed a few momentswith the' Achaeans, . 
and were put to (light. And the precipitation with which 
they ded, greatly didreifed thofe who had aflfembled to 
fupport them. During this confudon, one of the cap- 
tiy^Sy daughter to Epigethes, a perfon of great eminence 
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m Pellene, who was remarkable for her beauty and ma- 
jcftic mien, was feated in tbeiemplc of Diana, where the- 
officer whofe prize ihe was had placed her, after having 
put his helmet, which was adorned with three plumes of 
feathers, on her head« This lady, hearing the noafe and 
'^ tumult, ran put fuddenly to fee what was the caufe. As 
ihe flood at the door of the temple, and looked down 
upon the combatants, with the helmet Hill upon her head, 
(he appeared to the citizens a figure more than human, 
and the enemy took, her for a deity ^ which flruck the 
latter with fuch terror and aftonifhount, that they wer^ 
BO longer able taiife their armsf^ ' 

The Pelleoeans tell us, that the ftatue of the goddefs 
Hands commonly untouched, and that when the prieftefs 
moves it out of the temple, in- order to carry it in pro- 
ceflion, none dare look it in the face, but, on the con- 
trary, they turn away their eyes with great care j for it 
is not only a terrible and- dangerous fight to mankind, 
but its look render the trees barrdn, and blafls the fruits 
where it pafles. They add, that the pirieilefs carried it out 
on this occafion, and always turning the face diredly to- 
wards the i^tolians, filled thenv with horror, and de- 
plived them of their fenfes*^- But Aratus, in his Commeur 
taries, makes no mention of any fuch circumilance ; he 
only fays that he put the ^tolians to flight, and entering 
the town with th^ fugitives, diflodged them by dint of 
fword, and killed feven hundred.^ This adion w^s one 
of the moft celebrated in hidory } Timanthes the painter 
H^ave a very lively and excellent reprefentation of it. 

However,, as many powerful IHtes were combining 
againil the Achseans^ Aratus haftened to make peace with 
the i^tolians,- which he not only effeded with the aififl- 
jaace of Pantaleony one of the mod poweffiil men amongft 
them, but likewife entered into an alliance offeniive and 
ikfenfive. . He had a Clrong defire to reftore Athens to its 
liberty! and expofed himfelf to the fevereft cenfures of 
the^ Ach»ans by attempting to furprtfe the piraeus, while 
there was a truce fubfiding between them and the Macedo- 
nians. Aratus, indeed, in his Commentaries, denies the 
fa£l, and lays, the blame upon £rginus, with whom he 
took 'the citadel of Corinth. He fays, it was the pecu^ 
liar fcheme of Erginus to attempt that port.^ that» his 
ladder breaking, he mifcarried, and was purfued ^ and that 
to fave himfelf^ he often called upon Aratus^ as if pre- 
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. ient 5 by, whicli artifice he deceived the enemy, and ef- 

. caped. But this defence of his wants probability to fup- 
port ft. It is not likely that Erginus, a private man, a 
Sycian, would have formed a deOgn of fuch confequcncc, 
without having Axatus at the head of it, to fupply him 
with troops, and to point out the opportunity for the at- 
tack. Nay, Aratus proved the fame againft himfelf, by 
making not only two or three,* but- many more attempts 
\1p9n the Piraeus. Like a perfon violently in love, his 
mifcarriages did not prevail upon him to defift ^ for, as 
hU, hopes were diiapointed only by 4iie failure perhaps 
of a iingle circumllance, and he was always within a little 
of fucceding,; he fti|l encouraged himfclf to go on. la 

,one tepulfe^ as he fled over the fields of Thrialium, he 
broke his leg ; and the cure could not be eflfe£led, with- 
out fever^l incifions ; fo that, for fome time after, when 
he was called to aiSlioO) he was carried into the field in 
a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius's ac- 
ceflioa to. the throne, Aratus was more intent tha» ever 
on delivering Athens from the yoke, and conceived an 
utter contempt for the Macedonians. He was, however,' 
defeated in a battle near Phylacia, by £tthys the new 
king's^ general^ and a ilropg report being fpread on one 
fide that he was taken prifoner, and on another, that 
he was dead, Diogenes, who commanded in the Piraeus, 
wrote a letter to Corinth infiiirng " That the Achseans 
*^ fhculd evacuate the place^ fince Aratus was no more.^' 
Aratus happened. to be at Corinth when the letter arrived, 
and the meflengers finding that their buiineis occa&ned 
much laughter and fatirical difcourfe, retired in great 
confuHon. The king pf Macedon himfelf, too, fcnt a 
fhip with ordersk.*^That< Aratus fliould be brought to him 
*' in chaiRS.'' 

The Athenians exceeding themfelVes in flattery to the 
Macedonians, wore chaplets of flowers, upon the firft re* 

^poit of Aratus^Si. death. Incenfed at thls^ treatment, he 
immedktely marched out agaiitft them ^ and proceeded 
as far as the Academy^ But they implored him to fpare 
them, arud .he returned without doing them the leaft 
injuiy.^ This nxakle the Athenians feniible of his virtue \ 
and, as upon the death <of Demetrius they were deter* 
minedto make an attempt for liberty, they called him in 
to there aflfiJQt^nce.. Though be was not general of the 
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Acbseans that year, and was fo much indifpofed befidei, 
by Ipng ficknefs, as to be forced to keep his bed, yet he 
caufed himfelf to be carried in a litter, to render them his 
beft fervices. Accordingly he prevailed upon Diogenes, 
who commanded the garrifon, to give up the Pirgeus, Mu- 
nychia, Salamis, and Sanium, to the Athenians, for tbe 
conHderation of a hundrcrd and fifty talents, twenty of 
which Aratus himfelf furniftied. Upon this, the ^ginetae 
and Hermionians joined the Achaeans, and great part of 
Arcadia paid contributions to the league. The Macedo- 
nians now found eilie^loyment enough for their arms nearer 
home } and the Acha^ans, numbering the ^tolians amongft 
their allies, found a great addition to their power. 

Aratus flill proceeded upon his old principles, and in 
his uneaiinefs to fee tyranny eflablilhed in a city fo near 
him as that of Argos, fent his agents to Ariltomachus, to 
reprefcnt ** how advantageous a thing it would be for him 
" to reftore that city to liberty, and join it to the Achsean 
'^ league ^ how noble to follow the example of Lyfiades, 
" and command fo g^eat a people with reputation and ho- 
** nour, as the general of their choice, rather than one city 
** as a .tyrant, expofed to perpetual danger and hatred.** 
Aridomachus liilened to their fuggeftions, and deiired A- 
ratus to fend him fifty talents to pay oflF his troops. The 
money was granted agreeably to his rcqueft 5 but Lyfiades^ 
whofe commiflion as general was not expired, and who was 
ambitious to have this negotiation pafs with the Achasans 
for his work, took ah Qpportunity, while the money was 
providing, to accufe Aratus to Aiiftomachus, as a perfon 
that had an implacable averfion to tyrants, and to advife 
him rather to put the bufinefs into his hands. Ariiloma« 
chus believed thefe fuggeilidns, and Lyfiades had the ho- 
nour of introducing him to the league. £ut on this occa- 
fion efpecially, the Achaean council (bowed their afFedion 
and fidelity to Aratus : For, upon his fpeaking again ft A- 
riftomachus, they rejc6led him with marks of rcfcntment. 
Afterwards, when Aratus was prevailed upon to manage 
the affair, they readily accepted the propofal, and pafled a 
decree, by which the Argivcs and Phliafians were admit- 
ted into the league. The year following, too, Ariftoma- 
chus was appointed general* 

Ariflomachus finding himfelf efteemed by the Achasan^j 
vas deiirous o£ carrying his iirms into Laconia ) for which 

purpofc, 
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purpofe, he fent for Aratus from Athens*. Aratus made snr-^ 
fwer, that he utteily difapproved the expedition, not choofing 
that the Achaeans (hould engage with Cleomenes *, whope 
fpirit and power kept growing in proportion to the dangers 
be had to encounter. Ariftomachus^ however^ was beot 
upon the enterprife^ and Aratus, yielding to his folicita- 
tions, returned to aflill him in the war* Cleomenes offered 
him battle at Pallantium y but Aratus prevented him horn 
accepting the challenge. HeFeupon, Lyfiades accufed A- 
ratus to the Achaeans^ and the year following declared 
himfelf his competitor for the cooimaiid ; but Aratus had 
the majority of votes, and was for the twelfth time declaredi 
general. 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes at mount Ly^- 
ca:um ; and, in his flight being forced to wander about in 
the night, he was fuppofed to be killed. This was the (e- 
cond time that a report of his death fpread over Greece. H^ 
faved himfelf, however ', and having coUe^led the fcattered 
remains of his forces, was not fatisBed with retiring unmo- 
leiled : on the contrary, he availed himfelf in the beft 
manner of his opportunity ^ and when non& expe£led, or 
^ven thought of fiich a mano&uvre, fell fuddenly upon the 
Mantineans, who were allies to Cleomenes, took their city, 
fecured it with a garrifon, and declared all the Grangers 
he found there free of the city. In fhort, he acquired that 
for the Achseans when beaten,,. which they could not eaiily 
have gained when victorious. 

The Lacedemonians again entering, the territories of 
Megalopolis, he marched to relieve that city. Cieomeoes 
endeavoured to bring him to an engagement ; but he de- 
clined it, though the Megalopolitaus preSed him much to 
leave the matter to the deciiion of the fv¥ord« For, befides 
that he was never very fit for difputes in the open field, he 
was now inferior in numbers^ and at a time of life when 
his fpirit s began to fail, and his ambition was fubduedy he 
would have had to do with a young man of the mofl ad« 
venturous courage. He thought too, . that if Cleomenes, 
by his boldnefs, fought to acquire glory, it became Amii^ 
by his caution, to keep that which he had. . 

One 

* Some authors write, that Cleo8[9De9,at the inftigation of the^to- 
lians, had built a fortrefs in the territory of th^ Megalopolitans, cailed 
jitheiuium ; which the Achaeans coofidered as an open rupture, and 
therefore declared, in a general affeiTiblyi that the Laccdemoaiaos 
fliould be couiidertrd as enemies* 
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€)»€ day the light iofahtry {kirmi(hed with the Spartans,. 
and having driven them to their camp, entered it with 
them, and began to plunder. Aratus even then would not 
lead on the main body, but kept his men on the other fide 
of a defile that lay between, and would not fufFer them to 

Safs, Lyfiades, incenfed at this order, and reproaching 
im with cowardice, called upon the cavalry to fupport the 
party which was in purfuk of the enemy, and not to be- 
tray the.vidlory, nor to defert a man who was goin^ to ha-^^ 
%ard all for his country. Many of the beft men in the ar* 
my followed him to the charge, which was fo vigorous, that 
he put the right wing of the Lacedemonians to flight.. But, 
in the ardour of his courage, and his ambition for honour, 
he went in con (id era tely upon the purfuit, till he fell into 
an intricate way, obiltudted. with tcees,^ and interfeded 
with large ditches. CleomeneAattacked him in this ground, . 
and flew him, after he^had maintained the molt glorious 
of all combatSr the combat^fof. his people, almoil at their 
own doors. The rcfl df the cavalry fled, and, turning 
back upon the main body^ put the infantry in diforder ) fo 
that the route became general.^ 

This lofs was principally afcribed to Aratus, for he wa^ 
thought to have abandoned Lyfiades to his fate. The Achae-^ 
ans therefore retired in great anger, and obliged him to 
follow them to i^gium. There it was decreed in full coun- 
cil, that he fhould be fupplied with no more money, nor 
have any mercenaries maintained -y and that if be w^ould go 
to war, he mufl fiud refources for it himfclf. Thus igno- 
mirnouily treated, he was inclined to give up the feal, and^. 
refign his command immediately ^ but,^ upon more mature 
<:onlideration, he thought it better tp bear the affront with 
patience. Soon after this, he led the Aphaeans to Orcho- 
menus, where he gave battle to Megilionus, father*in>law. 
to Cleomenes, killed three hundred of his men, and took 
him prifoner. 

It had been cuilomary with him to take the command 
^very other year j but when his turn came, and he was 
called upon to refume it, he abfolutely refufed, and Ti- 
rooxenus-was appointed general. The reafon commonly 
given for his rejecting that commiffion, was his refent- 
ment againil the people for the late diihonour.they had 
done him ^ but the real caufe was the bad poiiure of the. 
Achaean affairs. Cleomenet no longer advanced by in- 

feniible 
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feniible fteps : he had no meafures now ' to keep witli tlie 
magidrates at home, nor any thing to fear from their op* 
pofition ; for he had put the Ephori to death, diftributed 
the lands in equal portions, and admitted many (lranger» 
- citizens of Sparta. After he had made himfelf abfolute 
mader by thefe means at home, he marched into Achaia, 
and infixed on being appointed, general of the league; 
Aratns, therefore, is highly blamed, when affairs were 
in fuch a tempeftuous ttate, for giving up the helm ta 
another pilot, when he ought rather to have taken it by^ 
force, to fave the community from finking. Or, if he 
thought the Achaean power beyond the poffibility of being: 
retrieved, he ihould have yielded to Cleomenes, and not 
have bro.ught Peloponncfus into a (late of barbarifm again* 
with Macedonian garrifons, nor filled the citardel of 
Corinth with Illyrian and Gaulifh arms. For this was* 
making thofe men to whom he HSd fhown himfelf fupe- 
rior, both in his military and political capacity, and* 
whom , he vilified fo much in bls^ Commentaries, maftersr 
of his cities, under the fofter* but f'alfe name of allies 
It may be faid perhaps, that Cleomenes wanted juftice,. 
and was tyrannically inclined j let us grant it for a mo- 
ment J yet he was a defcendant of the HcraclidaB, and liis* 
Country was Sparta, the meanefl citizen of which' ftiould* 
have been preferred as general of the leag^e to the firft of 
the Macedonians, at lealt by thofe who fet any value on 
the dignity of Greece. Befides, Cleomenes afked for the 
command * amongft the Achaeans, only to make their ci- 
ties happy in his fervices, in return for the honour of the- 
title : whereas Antigonus, though declared commander 
in chief both by fea and land, would not accept the com- 
itolflion, till he was paid with the citadel of Corinth ; in- 
which he perfeftly refembled i^fop^'s -(' hunter j for he- 
would not ride the Achasans, though they offered their 
backs, and though by cmbaflies and decrees they courted* 
him to do it, till he had fir 11 bridled them by his garri- 

foa,-, 

• Perhaps Aratus was apprehenfiire that Cleomenes woj^J<l endea-- 
▼our to make hijnfcit abfolute amongft the Achaeans, as he was already 
in Lacedemori. There was a polTibility,. however, of his behaving with 
honour us'general of the Achaeans ; wbercas) from Antigonus nothing 
could be expedled hut chaind. 

I Horace gives us this fable of-.^^p*8 ; but, hefore iEfop, the.p«et. 
Stefichorus is faid to have applied it to the Himerians^ when thry. were 
goiog to raiie a guard for PAaloris. 
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ion, and by the hofijiges which they were obliged to deli- 
ver to hi in. 

It is true, Aratus labours to juftify himfclf by the ne- 
ceQity of affairs. But Polybius affures us, that, long be- 
fore that necedity exifted, he had been afraid of the daring 
fpirit of Cleomenes, and had not only treated with Anti- 
g^onus in private, but drawn in the Megalopolitans to pro- 
pofe it to the general afTembly of the Achseans, that Anti* 
gonus (hould be invited to their afliflance. For, whenever 
Cleomenes renewed his depredations^ the Megalopolitans 
were the firfi that fuffered by them. Phylarchus gives the 
fame account ; .but we (hould not have afforded him much 
credit, if he had not been fupported by the teftimony of 
Polybius : for^ fuch is his fondnefs for Cleomenes, that he 
cannot fpeak of H0m but in an euthufiaiiic manner } and, 
as if he was pleading a xaufe, rather than writing a hiilo- 
ry, he perpetually difparages the one, and vindicates the 
other. 

The Acheeans havin^ofl Mahtinea, which Cleomenes 
now took a fecond time, and being, moreover, defeated in 
a great battle at Hecatombseum, were {Iruck with fuch 
terror, that they immediately invited Cleomenes to Argos, 
with a promife of making him general. ~ But' Aratus no 
iboner perceired that he was on his march, and had brought 
his army as far as Lerma, than his fears prevailed, and he 
feat ambaffadors to defire him to come to the Achaean s as 
friends and allies, with three hundred men only. They 
^ere to add, that if he had any didruft of the Achaeans, 
they would give him hoftages. Cleomenes told them, they 
did but infult and mock him with fuch a meffage, and re« 
turning immediately, wrote a letter to the Achaean coun- 
cil, full of complaints and inve^lives againft Aratus. Ara- 
tus wrote another againd Cleomenes in the fame flyle ^ and 
they proceeded to fuch grofs abufe, as not to fpare even the 
charadlers of their wives and families. 

Upon this, Cleomenes fent a herald to declare war a- 
gainflthe Acbseans ; and In the mean time the city of Si* 
cyen was near being betrayed to him. Difappointed of his 
expe^atifini there, he turned againft Pellene, diilodged 
the Achaean garrifon, and fecured the town for himi'elf. 
A little after this^ he took Pheneum and Penteleum ^ and 
it was not long before the people of Argos adopted his 
intereft, and the Phliafians received his garrifon. So 
that fcarce any thing lemained firm to the Achaeans of 
¥ * the 
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the dominions they had acquired ^ Aratus faw^ nothiog hp€ 
confuiion about him ^ all Peloponnefus. wa» in a totteriog^ 
condition ^ and the cities every where excited by inno- 
vators to revolt. Indeed, none were quiet, or fatisfied 
with their prefent c i re um (lances. Even aroongft the SL- 
cyonians and Corinthians, many were found to have a cor>- 
refpondence with Cleomenes^ having been long difaffeded 
to the adminiftration and the public utility^ becaufe they 
wanted to get the power in|o their own bands. Aratus 
was inverted with full authority to puni^ the delinquents. 
The corrupt members of Sicyon he cut oiF^ but, by feek-*, 
tng for fuch in Corinth, in order to put th^m to death, he 
exafperated the people, already (kk. of the fame diilem- 
per^ and weary of the Achsan government *. On thb- 
occaiion they a&mUled in the temple ^Apollo, and fent 
for Aratus, being determined either to kill him, or take 
him prifoner, before they proceAed to an opeia rev(^t» 
He came leading hfs horfe, as if he had not the. lea£t 
midrud or fufpicion* When th^f ^&^ h<n> at the gate, a 
' number of them rofe up, and loaded him with reproaches 
But he, with a compofed countenance and mild addreft» 
bade them lit down again, - and not, by ftanding in the 
way, and making fuch a diforderly aoife, prevent other 
citizens who were at the door from* entering. At the 
fame time that he faid this, he drew backAep by ftep, as^ 
if he was feeking fomebody to take his. horfe. Thas he 
got out of the crowd, and continued to talk, without the 
lead appearance of confufion, to fuch of the Corinthiant 
as he met^ and defired them, to go ta the temple, till he 
infenfibly approached the citadel. He then mounted his 
horfe, and without flopping any longer at the fort than to 
give his orders to Cleopater the governor to keep a drift 
guard upon it, he rode off to Sicyon, followed by no- 
more than thirty fokliers, for the red had left him and dif- 
perfed. 

The Corinthians, foon apprifed of his flight,^ went in; 
purfuit of him ^ but failing ia their deiign, they fent for 
Cleomenes^ and put the city into his hands.. He did 
not, however, think this advantage equal to'*%is lofs in 
their fuffering Aratui to efcape« As foon as the inhai> 
bitants of that didri£i on the coaii called u^e had far- 
rendered 
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en they faw Aratus unfaithful to hhr firft prio 
ng them again under the Macedonian ^ohel 
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rendered their towns, he (hut up the citadel with a wall 
of circumvallation, and a pallifadoed entienchment *• 

In the mean time many of the Achaeans repaired to 
Aratus at Sicyon, and a general aiTemblj was held, in 
which he was chofen commander in chief, with an unli- 
mited coromiflion. . He now fird took a guard, and it wat 
compofed of his fellow-citizens. He had condu£led the 
Achaean adminiAration threc-and- thirty years } he had 
been the firil man in Greece, both in power and reputa* 
lion } but he now found himfelf abandoned, indigent, 
petfecuted without any thing but one plank to truil to ia 
the (lorm that h^^d (hipwrecked his country. For the 
^tolians refufed him the affiHance which he requefted^ 
and the city of Athens, though well inclined to ferve him, 
was prevented b/"£uclides and Micion. 

Aratus had a houfc and valuable effe£ls at Corintfw 
Cleomenes would not touch any thing that belonged ta 
lilv^, but fent for his ft lends and agents, and charged 
them to take the utraall^are of his affairs^ aj tcmember- 
ing that they mud give an account to Aratus. To Aratusr 
himfelf he privately fent Tripylis, and afterwards hit 
iiftther-in-law Megidonus, with great offers, and among 
the reft a peniion of twelve talents, which was double tb« 
yearly allowance be had from Ptolemy. For this, he de- 
iired to be appointed general of the Acheans, and to be 
joined with him in the care of the citadel of Corinth. 
Aratus anfwered, *^ That he did not now govern affairsi 
*' but they governed him.*' As there appeared an infince-* 
rity in this anfwer, Cleomenes entered the territories of 
Sicyon, and committed great devaftations. He likewife 
blocked up the city for three months together y all which, 
time Aratus was debating with himfelf whether he ihould- 
furrender the citadel to Antigonus^ for he would not fend 
him fuccours on any other condition. 

Before he could take his refolution, the Achaeans met 
in council at ^gium, and called him to attend it. As 
the town was inveHed by Cleomenes, it was dangerous to 
pafs. The citizens entreated him not to go, and declared 
they wodld not fuffer him to expofe himfelf to an enemy 
who was watching for His prey., The matrons and their 
children, too, hung upon him, and wept for him as for s^ 
^ozpfmon parent and protedor. He confoled them, how* 

cver^ 
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ever, as well as he could, and rode down to the fea, tak- 
ing with him ten of his friends, and his fon, who was 
DOW approaching to manhood. Finding fome veffels at 
anchor, he iVent on board, and arrived fafe at -^gium. 
There he held an aflc mbly, in which it waj decreed that 
Antigonous (hould be called in, and the citadel furreudered 
to hira. Aratiis fent his own fon amongft other hoftages ; 
which the Corinthians (b much refented, that they 
plundered his goods, and made a prefcnt of his houfe to 
Clcomenes. 

As Atitigonus was now approaching with his army, 
which conHi^ed of twenty thoufand foot, all Macedonians, 
and of fourteen hundred horfe, Aratus went with the Acha^.. 
an * magidrates by fea, and without being difcovered by 
the enemy, met him at Pe^;ae : though he placed no great 
confidence In Antigonus, and diftrufted the Macedonians. 
For he knew that his greatnefs had been owing to the 
inifchiefs he had done them, and. that he had firft rifen to 
the dire6lion of affairs in confequence of his hatred to old 
Antigonus. But feeing an indifpenfable necefHty before 
him, fuch an occafion as thpfe who feemed to command 
are forced to obey, he faced the danger. When Antigo^ 
hus was told that Aratus was come in perfon, he gave the 
reft a common welcome, but received him in the moft 
honourable manner : and finding him upon trial to be a 
man of probity and prudence,^ took him into his moft inti- 
mate friendftiip; For Aratus was not only ferviceable to 
the king in great affairs, but in the hours of leifure his 
moft agreeable companion. Antigonus, therefore, though 
young, perceiving in him fucii a temper, and fuch other 
qualities as fitted him for a prince's friendftiip, preferred 
him not only to the reft of the Achaeans, but eVen to the 
Macedonians that were about him, and continued to em- 
ploy him in every affair of confequence. Thus the thing 
^hich the gods announced by the entrails of one of the vic- 
tims, was accompliftied. For it is faid, that when Aratus 
was facrificing not long before, there appeared in the liver 
two gall bladders enclofed in the fame ciul 5 upon which^ 
the diviner declared, that two enemies, who appeared the 
moft irreconcileable, would foon te united in the ftridlcft 
^riendftiip. Aratus then took little notice of the faying, 
for he never put much faith in vifStims, nor indeed ia 

*^ p«- 
i 

f The magillrates called Dsmiurgf, l^ee an accouat of ihem befbrc'^ 
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predidions from any thing elfe, but uiied to depend upon 
his reafon. Some time after, however, when the war 
went on fuccefsfully, Antigonus made an entertainment at 
Corinth, at which, though there was a numerous company* 
he placed Aratus next above him. They had not fat 
long before Antigonus called for a cloak. At the fame 
time he aiked Aratus, '* Whether he did not think it 
** very cold ?" and he anfwered, " It was extremely cold." 
The king then delired him to fit nearer, and the fervants 
who brought the cloak, put it over the ihoulders of both. 
This putting Aratus in mind of the vidlim, he informed 
the king both of the fign and the predi^ion, £ut this 
happened long after the time that we are upon. 

While they were at Pega, they took oaths of mutual 
fidelity, and then marched againft the enemy. There 
were feveral actions under the walls of Corinth, in which 
Cleomenes had fortified himfelf (Irongly, and the Corin- 
thians defended the place with great vigour. 

In the mean time, AriQotle, a citizen of Argos, and 
friend of Aratus, fent an agent to him privately, with an 
offer of bringing that city to declare for him, if he would 
gO^ thither in perfon with fome troops. Aratus having 
acquainted Antigonus with the fcheme, embarked fifteen 
hundred men, and failed immediately with them from the 
Idhmus to Epidaurus. But the people of Argos, without 
waiting for his arrival, had attacked the troops of Cleo- 
menes, and (hut them up in the citadel. Cleomenes hav- 
ing notice of this, and fearing that the enemy, if they 
were in poffcfTion of Argos, might cut off his retreat to 
Lacedemon, left his ptfft before the city of Corinth 
that fame night, and marched to the fuccour of his men. 
tie reached it before Aratus, and gained fome advantage 
over the enemy j but Aratus arriving foon after, and the 
iLin^ appearing with his ^ army, Cleomenes retired to 
IViantinea. 

Upon this, all the cities joined the Achaeans again. 
Antigonus made himfelf mafter of the citadel of Corinth } 
and the Argives having appointed Aratus their general, 
lie perfuaded them to give Antigonus the eflatts of the 
iate tyrants and all the traitors. I'hat people put Arif- 
tomachus to the torture * at Cenchress, and afterwards 

drowned 

• Plutarrh fccms here to have followed Phylarcha?, Polybius telli 
vs iii<it AriAuxutchus dcferved greater puniihineDt than he ftififered, 

4 not 

ft 
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drowned him in the iea. Aratus was mucK ceiifur^d OQ 
this occafion, for permitting a man to fuffer unjuiily, j 
who was not of a bad chara£^er, with whom he formerly ! 
had conne6lions, and who, at his perfuaiion, had abdi- 
cated the fuprcmc power, and brought Argos to unite 
itfelf to the Achaean league. There were other charges 
again ft Aratus, namely, that, at his indigation, the 
Achaeans had given the city of Corinth to Antigonus, as 
if it had been no more than an ordinary village ; that they 
had fuS'ered him to pillage Orchomenus, and place in it 
a Macedonian garrifon ^ that they had made a decree that 
their community Hiould not fend a letter or an embalTy 
to any other king, without the confcnt of Antigonus > 
that they were forced to maintain and pay the Macedo* 
tiiai>8 *y and that they had facriiices, libations, and games, 
in honour of Antigonus, th^ fellow-citizens of Aratus 
fctting^the example, and receiving Antigonus into their 
city, on which occaiion Aratus entertained him in his 
houfe. For all thefe things they blamed Aratus, not 
coniidering that when he had oace put the reins in the 
hands of that prince, he was neceflarily carried along 
with the tide of regal power j no longer mailer of amy 
thing but his tongue, and it was dangerous to ufe that 
with freedom. For he was vifibly coticerned at many 
circuraftances of the king's condu^, particularly with 
rcfpeft to the flatues^ Antigonus crefted anew thofe of 
the tyrants which Aratus had pulled down, aad dcmoliflied 
thofe he had fet up in memory of the brave men that fur- 
prifed the .citadel of Corinth. That of Aratus only was 
fpared, notwithftandingxhis intercedion for the reft. la 
the affair of Mantinea *, too, thie behaviour of the 
Achaeans was' not fuitable to the Grecian humanity j for 
having oonquered it by mean's of Antigonus, they put the 

6 principal 



pot only for hts extreme cruelty when tyrant of Arj^of.but a)fo for his 
abandoning the Ach«ans in their diOrei's, »nd declaring for their oil* 
mies. 

* The Mantincans had appHed to the Achaatis for a garrifon to-df* 
fend theni againft the Lacedemonians. In compliance with their re- 
^ueft, the Achxans fent them thr^e hundred of their own citizcasi 
stnd two hundred mercenaries. But the Mantincans foon after ch:>nf' 
ing their minds, in the mod perfidious manner maffacred that garrifoo. 
They d«ferved therefore all that tliey are here faid to have fuffered ; 
but Polybius makes no mention of the principal inhabitants being put 
to death ; he only fays, their goods were plundered, and fomc of ths 
fcoplc fold for flavcs. 
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principal oF the inhabitants to the fword ; fome of the 
Tcd they^ fold, or fent in fetters to Macedonia *, and 
they made flaves^ of the women arid children. Of the 
money thu^ raifed, they divided a third part amongfl 
themfelves, and gave the reft to the Macedonians. But 
tliis had its excufe in the law of reprifals. For, however 
(hocking it may appear for men to facrifice to. their anger 
thofe of their own nation and kindred, yet in neceflity, 
as Simonides fays, it feems rather a proper alleviation, 
than a hardship, to give relief to a mind inflamed and 
aching with refentment. But as to what Aratus did af- 
terwards with refped^ to Mantinea, it is impolTible to juf- 
tify him upon a plea either of propriety or neceflity. 
For Antigonus having made a prefent of that city to the 
Argive<, they refolved to repeople it, and appointed 
Aratus to fee it done ; in virtue of which ODmmiffion, as 
yrell as that of general, he decreed that it (hould no more 
be called Mantinea, but Antigonea, which name it Hill 
bears. Thus, by his means, Mantinea, the amiable Man- 
iinea^ as Homer calls it, was no more *, and in the place 
of it we have a city which took its name from the man 
who ruined its inhabitants. 

Some time after this, Cleomencs being overthrown in 
a great battle near Sellafia *j quitted Sparta, and failed 
to Egypt. As for Antigonus, after the kindcft and mod 
honourable behaviour to Aratus, he returned to Mace- 
donia. In his ficknefs there, which happened foon after 
his arrival, he fent Philip, then very young, but already 
declared his fucceffor, into Peloponncfus 5 having fi|:ll 
InQruHed him above all things to give attention to Aratus, 
and through him to treat with the cities, and make him- 
ielf k^nown to the Achaeans. Aratus received him with 

great 

* Cleomenes had entrendifd himfelf fo flrongly near Sellafia, in a 
•narrow pafs between the mountsuns Eva and 01ynipus»that Antigonus 
did not think pro^<rr to attack him thtre. It is not eafy to comprehend 
iwhat could induce Cleomencs to come out of thefe mtrenchments, and 
riik a pitched battle. His troops were not fo numerous as the encniy'4 
by one third ; and he was i'upplicd with all forts of provifions from 
Sparta ? What then could make him hazajrd a battle, the evant of which 
was to decide the fate of Lacedemon f Polybius, indeed, fr^ms to infi- 
iiuate the caufe of this proceeding ; for he tells us, that Ptolemy, king 
of Eeypty who had promifed to aOxft him in this war, acquainted him 
that he was not in a condition to make good his engagements. And aa 
Cleomenes 4i<i ^ot choofc to try the other alternative, that of fuing to 
Antigonus for a peace, he ri&ed all upon the event of that day. 
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great honour, and managed l^im fo well, that^e returned 
to Macedonia full of fentiraents of refpef^ for his frieod, 
smd in the mofl favourable difpofitioa for the intereds of 
Greece. 

After the death of Antigonus, the j^tolians defpifcd 
the inadlivity of the Achseans : for, accuftoxned to the 
protection of foreign arms, and fheltering themfeivcs 
under the Macedonian power, they funk into a date of 
idlenefs and diforder. This gave the u^tolian room to at- 
tempt a footing in Pcloponnefus. By the .way, they made 
fome booty in the country about Patiae and Dyme, and 
then proceeded to Mefiene^ and laid wai^e its territories* 
Aratus was incenfed at this infolence, but he perceived 
that TimoxenuSy who was then general, took How and 
dilatM-y meafures, becaufe his year* was almoft expired. 
Therefore, as, he was to fucceed to the c.ommand, he an- 
ticipated his' commifnon by five days, for the fake of af- 
iiiliog the MeiTenians. He afiembled the Achaeans, but 
they had now neither exercife nor courage to enable them 
to maintain the combat, and confcquently he was beaten 
in a battle which he fought at Caphyae. Beitig accufcd 
of having ventured too much on this occaiion *^ he bc' 
came afterwards fo cold, and fo far abandoned his hopes 
- for the public, as to neglect the opportunities which the 
i^tolians gave him, and fulFer them to roam about Pelo- 
ponnefus, in a Bacchanalian manner^ committing all the ' 
exceffes that infolence could fuggeil. : 

The J 

* Aratus was accufed in the affembly, firft, of having taken the 
command upon him before his time. In the next placr, he was olamed 
for having difmiffed the Achaan troops, while the -^tolians were ftill 
in the heart of Peloponnefus. The third article apainft iaim was, hii 
venturing a battle v/ith fo few troops, when he might have made^with 
e^cat eafe, a fafe retreat to the ncighoourinjj towns, and, there reinforced 
his army. The laft and heavicft tharge againft him was, that after he 
had rcfolved to give the enemy battle, he did not, in the whole a^on, 
take one flep that became a general of any experience. For he ffnt 
the cavalry and light-armed foot to attack the ,eneray*i rear, afcir 
their front had pained the advantage ; ^'hcreas he ought, lu have encoun- 
tered the front at firft, with the advantage of having them on the decli- 
vity ; in which cafe his heavy-armed infantry wouM have done him 
freat fervice. However, he endtavoured to prove that the lofs of the 
attic was not his f^ult ; adding tliat, if he had been wanting in any • 
*«if* of the duties of an able general, he aiked pardon; and hoped that, 
in regard of his paft ferviccs, they would not cenfurc him with rigour. 
This fubmiflion of his changed .the minds of the whole aiTemblyy and 
the people began to vent their rage upon his accufers. * 
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Tae Achaeans were now. obliged to Aretcli out their 
hands again towards Macedonia, and brought Phijip to 
irfterfer^ in'th& afFairsof Greece, They knew the regard 
he. had for Aratus, and the confidence he placed in him, 
and hoped, onthat aceount,,to find him tra<3:able and eafy 
in all their aiiairs. But th& king now £ril began to liQea 
to Apelles, Megalacus, acd other courtiers,' who endea- 
voured to darken the cliaradler of Aratus, and prevailed 
upon him to fiippoit the contrary party, by which means 
Eperatus was ele.^ed general of the Achasans. Eperatus, i 
however., foon fell into the greateft contempt amongH ;^ 
: them, and as Aratus would not giv*e any. attention to 
j their confcerns, nothing went well* Philip^^ finding that . 
he had committed a capital error, turned again to Aratus, 
and gave himfelf up entirely to his diredlion, ^As his 
affiirs now profpered, and .his power and reputation grew 
under the culture of Aratus, he depended entirely on hin[i , 
fbc the farther increafe of "both.; Indeed, it was evident 
to- all the world that. Ar^itus had ejcccllent talents, not 
only for gijjiding a commonwealth, but a kingdom too. 
For there appeared a tinclure of his' principles and man* 
\ Rers in all the condu^ of this young prince. Thus, the. 
moderation with which he treated the Spartans * after 
I thisy had. offended him, hi§ engaging behaviour to the * 

Cretans^ by which be gained the whole' ifland in a few 
I days, and the glorious fucceffr of his. expedition againfl 
I the i^toliajns, gained Philip the honour of lo^owing how ■, 
! to fellow good counfel, and' Aratu« that of being able to 
' give it. 

: On this account the courtiers envied him flill more ^ 
and as they found that their private engines of calumny 
availed nothing, they began tQ try open battery, reviling , 
and infulting him at Jtable v.'ith the utmoft eSiontery and 
lowefl abufe. Nay, once they tlyew ftones at him, as 
he was retiring from fupper to his te».t*. Philip, inceufed 
at fuch outrage, fined them twenty talents, and, upon 
Vol. V. S . their 

I 
I 

• The Spartans had killed one of their E'iborif and fome others of ^. 
\their citizens who were in th€ inter^ft of Philip; and fomc of his,' 
cottnfellors advifed him to revengd the affront with ri^ont. BUf he ■ 
r laid, that, as the Spartans now>bdoii^ed to the Achaean league, they i 
I we« e accountable to it ; and that it '\\\ became him to treat th.cvf\ v^fith " ; 
I fcvcrity, who were his allies, when his predeccffor bad extended i\is^< . 
j cicmency to then), though enemies. 
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their proceeding to difturb and embroil bis affairs, put them 
to death. ' 

But afterwards he was carried fo high by the flow of 
profperity, as to difcover many diforderly paflTions. The 
native badnefs of his difpoiition broke through the veil 
he had put over it, and by degrees his real chara6ler ap- 
-peared. In the firft place, he greatly injured young 
Aratus, by corrupting ^is wife \ and the commerce was a 
long time fecret, becaufe he lived under^ his roof, where 
he had been received under the fandllon of hofpitality. 
In the next place, he difcovered a ftrong ayerfion to com- 
inonwealths, and to the cities that were under that form 
of government. It was eafy to be feeft, too, that he 
vranted to (hake off Aratus. ' The firft fufpicion of his 
intentionsL arofe from his behaviour with refpedl to the 
Meffenians. There were two fa£lions againft them, which 
had raifed a fedition in the city. Aratus went to recon- 
cile them ;'but Philip getting to the place a day before 
him, added (lings to their inutual refentments. On the 
one hand, he called the magiflrates privately, and aiked 
them whether they had not laws to reftrain the rabble ^ 
.and, on the other, he a(ked the demagogues whether they 
had not hands to defend them againft tyrants. The ma- 
giftrates, thus encouraged, attacked the chiefs of the peo- 
ple, and they, in their turn, came with fuperibr numbers, 
and killed the magiftrates, -with near two hundred more 
of their partyj^ 

After Philip had engaged in thefe deteftable praftices, 
which exafperated the Meffenlans ftill more againft each 
other, Aratus, when he arrived, made no fecret of his 
refentment, nor did he reftrain his fon in the fevere and 
difparaging things he faid to Philip. The young roan 
had once a particular attachment to Philip, which, inthofe 
days, they diftinguiftied Ijy the name of love ; but, on this 
occafion, he icruplcd not to tell him, " That, after fuch 
*' a bafe a6lion, inftead of appearing agreeable, he was 
'* the moft deformed of human kind." 

Philip made no anfwer, though anger evidently was 
working in his bofom \ and he often muttered to himfelf 
while the other was fpeaking. However, he pretended 
* to bear it with great calmnefs, and affe£ling to appear 
the man of fubdued tamper and refined manners, gave 
the elder Aratus his hand; and took him from the theatre 

to 



1 
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to'tlie caflle of Ithome *, under pretence of facrificing 
to Jupiter^ and vifiting the place. This fort, which is as 
ftrong as the citadel of Corinth, were it garrifoned, would 
greatly annoy the neighbouring country, and be almoft 
impregnable. After Philip had offered his facrifice there, 
and the diviner came to fliow him the ctitrails of the ox^ 
he took them in Both hands, and fhowed them to Aratus 
and Demetrius of Phariae, fometimes turning them to one^ 
and fometimes to the other, and alking them " What 
** they faw in th€ entrails of the viftim 5 whether they 
** warned him to keep this citadel, or to reftore it to the 
" Meffenians ?" Demetrius fmiled, and faid, " If yon 
" have the foul of a diviher, you will reftore it ; but, if 
" that of a king, you will hold the bull by both his 
" horns." By which he hinted, that he muft have Pelo- 
pohnefus entirely in fubjeftion, if he added- Ithome to 
the citadel of Corinth. Aratus was a l<9ng time iilent ^ 
but, upon Philip's preffing him to declare his opinion, he 
faid, " There are many mountains of great ftrength in 
" Crete, many caftles in Boeotia and Phocis, in lofty Ctua- 
" tions, and many iippregnable places in Acarnania, both 
" on the coaft and withiii land. You have feized none 
" of thefe, and yet they all pay you a voluntary obedience. 
** Robbers, indeed, take to irocks ahd precipices for fecu- 
** rity 5 but for a king there is no fuch fortrefs as honoui* 
" and humanity. Thefe are the things that have opened 
" to you the Cretan fca, thefe have unbarred to you the 
" gatjps of Peloponnefus. In fhort, by thefe it is, that, 
" at fo early a period in life, you are become general of 
" the one, and fovereign of the other." W hi 1ft he was 
yet fpeaking, Philip returned the entrails to the diviner, 
and, taking Aratus by the hand, drew him along, and 
faid, ** Come on then, let us go as we came j intimating 
' that he had over-ruled him, and deprived him 'of fuch an 
acquiiition as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratus began to withdraw from court, 
and by degrees to give up all correfpondence with Philips 
He rcfufed alfo to accompany him in his expedition into 
Epirus, though applied to for that purpofe ; choofing to 
ftay at hpme, left he ftiould ftiart in the difrepute of his 

S 2 a6lions4 

• In the.t>rinted text i» Ithomata^ which agrees with the name this 
fort has in Polybius; but one of the aiaaufcripts gives us Ittvme, which 
ii the name StjTabo gives it. 
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actions. But, after Philip had loft his fleet with great 
difgrace in the Roman war, and nothing fucceeded to his 
* wi(h, he returned to Peloponnefus, and tried oiice more 
ivhat art could do to impofe upon th« Meffenians. When 
he found that his dcfigi^s were difcovered, heliadrecourfe 
to open hoftilities, and ravaged their country. Aratus 
• then faw all his meanne(«, and broke with him entirel}r. 
By this time, too, he perceived that he had difhonoured hi& 
fon's Bed \ but though the injury lay h.eavy on kim. he 
concealed it Trom his fon, becaui'e he could only inform 
him that he was abufed, without being able-to help hin» 
to the means of revenge. There fcemed'to be a great 
and unnatural change in Phrlip, who, of a mild and iober 
younj( prince, became a libidinous and cruel tyrant ^ but 
in fa£i it was not a change of difpQiition, it was only, 
difcovering in a time of full fccurity, the. vices, which his. 
fears had long concealed. That his regard for Aratus^ 
Bad originally a great mixture of fear and reverence, ap- 
peared even in the method he took to deftroy him* For 
though he was very delirous of effeding that cruel pur- 
pofe, becaufe he neither looked upon himfelf as an abfo- 
lute prince, or a king, or even' a freeman, while Aratus 
lived, yet he would, not attempt any thing againft him in 
the way of open force, but defired Faurion, one of his 
friends' and generals, to take him off in- a private manner, 
in his abfence. At the fame time, he recommended poi- 
fon. That officer accordingly having formed an acquaint- 
ance with him, gave him a dofe, not of a iharp or vio- 
lent kind, but fuch a one as caufes lingering heats, and a 
Hight cough, and gradually brings the body to decay. A- 
ratus was not ignorant of the caufe of his diforder, but 
knowing that it availed nothing to difcover it to the world, 
he bore it quietly and in iilence, as if it had been an or- 
dinary difteraper. Indeed, when one of his friends came 
to vifit him in his chamber, and expreffed his furprife at 
feeing him fpit blood, he faid, '* Such, Cephalon, are the 
*' fruits of royal friendftiip," 

Thus died Aratus at JEgium, after he had been feven- 
teen times general of the Achaeans. That peoplfe were 
defirous of having him buried there, and would have 
thought it an honour to give him a magnificent funeral, 
and a monument worthy of his life and charader. But 
the Sicyonians confidered it as a misfortune to have him 
interred any where but amongft them, and therefore per- 

fuadei 
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firaded tKe Achseans to leave the difpofal of the body en- 
tirely to them. , As there was an ancient law that had 
been obferved with rcligicas care, againft burying any 
perfon within their walls, and they were afraid to tranf- 
grefs it cii this occaiion, they fcnt to inquire of the 
prieftcfs of Apollo at Delphi j and (he returned this an- 
fwer : 

V 

I 

Seek you what funeral hnncnrs yon fhall pay 
^ To your departed piincc the fmall rovaril 

For liberty reftoi'd, and ^lory won ? 
JB d Sjcyon, fearlcls, rear the facred tomb. 
For the vile tongue that dares with impious br.'ath 
Offend Aratus, blafts the face of nature, 
Pours horror ou the earth, the feas and ikies. , 

This oracle gave great joy to all the Achfeans, partlcu- • 
larly the people of Sicyon. They changed the day of 
mourning, into a feftival, and adorning themi'elves with 
garlands, and white robes, brought the corpfe wkh, fangs , 
andvdances from JEtgmm to ^icyon. There they felected 
the mofl confpicuous ground, and interred him as, th^ 
founder and deliverer of their city. The place is Hill 
called jiratium ; and there they offer two yearly iacrifices^ 
the one on the fifth of the month Daefius (the Athenians 
call it Anthefterion *), which was the day he delivered 
thie city from the yoke of tyrants, and .on which account 
they, call the feftival Sot^ria ; the other \on his birth-day. 
The firft'facrifice was offered by the prieft of Jupiter the 
Preferver, and the fecond by the fon. of Aratus, who, oa 
that occafion, wore a girdle f , not entirely white, but 
half purple. The raufic was fung to the harp by the choir 
that belonged to the theatre.- Ihe proceflion was led up 
by the mailer of the Gymnqfium, at the head of the bbys 
and young men j the fenate followed, crowned with flowers, 
and fuch of the other citizens as chofe to attend. Some 
fmall marks of the ceremonies obferved on thofe days flill 
remain, but the greateft part is worn out by time and o- 
ther ciroumitances. 

Such was-the life and character that hiflory has given 
us of the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, Philip, 
who was naturally wicked, and delighted to add infolence 
to pruelty, gave him potions, not of the deadly kind, but 

S 3 . fuch . 

, ♦ F.bruary. 
t Ztfopov fignifies alfo a///rf. 
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fuch as deprived him of his reafon ^ iofomuch that he took 
up inclinations that were (hockiog and monilrous, and de- 
lighted in things that not only diOionoured, but deflroyed 
hioi. Death, therefore, which took him in the flower o£ 
his age, was conGdered, uot as a misfortune, but a deli- 
verance. The vengeance, however, of Jupiter, the patroa 
of hofpitality and friendfiiip, vifited Philip for his breach 
of both, and purfued him through life. For he was beaten 
by the Romans, and forced to yield himfelf to their dif- 
cretioQ. In confequence of which, he was ftript of all 
the provinces he had conquered, gave up all his (hips ex- 
cept five^ obliged himfelf to pay a thoufand talents, and 
deliver his Ton as a hoilage. He even held Macedonia 
and its dependencies only at the mercy of the conquerors. 
Anvidft all thefe misfortunes, he was poffeffed only of one 
blefiing, a fon of fuperior virtue, and him he put to death, 
in his envy and jealoufy of the honours the Romans paid 
him. He left his crown to his oth^r fon Perfeus, who was 
believed not to be his, but a fuppofhitious child, born of a 
fempftrefs, named Gnathaenium. It was over him -that 
Paulus ^milius triumphed, and in him ended the royal 
race of Antigonus j whereas the pofterity of Aratus re» 
mained to our days, andflill qoiitinues in Sicyon and. 
Pellene. 



GALEA, 

TPHICRATES, the Athenian general, thought that 
a foldier of fortune (hould have an attachment both to 
"'oney and pleafure, that his paflions might put him upon 
^ghting with more boldnefs for a fupply. But moft others 
re of opinion, that the main body of an army, like the 
healthy natural body, ihould have no motion of its own, 
but be entirely guided by the head. Hence Paulus JEmt- 
lius, when he found his army in Macedonia talkative, bufy, 
and ready to dire6l their gjeneral, is laid to have given or- 
ders, " That each (hould keep hi§ hand fit for adlion, and 
" his fvvord (harp, and leave the reft to him.*" And Plato 
perceiving tliat the beft general* cannot undertake any 
thing with fuccefs unlefs his troops are fober, and perfeft- 
ly united to fupport him, concluded, that to know how 
to obey, required as generous a difpofition, and as rational an 
education, as to know how to.command y for thefe. advan- 
tages 
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tage» would corre6: the violence and impetuofity of tlie fo!- 
dier with the raildnels and hi;naanity of the philofoph^r. 
Amongft other fatal examples, what happened amongft the 
Romans after the death of Nero is fufficicnt to (how, that 
nothing is more dreadful than an undifciplined army, ac«- 
tuaCed only by the impulfe of their own ferocity. Demadcs, 
feeing the wild and violent motions of the Macedonian ar- 
my after the death of Alexander, compared it to the Cy- 
clops *, after his I eye was put out* But the Roman em- 
pire more vefembled the extravagant pafltons and ravings 

' of the Titans, which the poets tell us of, when it wastorti 
In pieces by tlie rebellion, ajid turned its arms againft it- 
ielf 3 not fo much through the ambition of the emperors, ^s 
the avarice and liceqtioufne^ of the foldiers, who drove 
out one emperor by another t.- 

Dionyfius the Sicilian, fpeaking of AlesPxnderof Pherae^ 
p^ho reigned in Theflaly only ten months, and then wrfs 
{lain, called him, in deriilon of the fudden change, a thea- 
trical tyrant^ But the palace; of the Caefars received four 
emperors in a lefs fpace of time^.otse entering, and another 
waking his exit, as if they had only been, ailing a part up'- 
on a ftage» The Romans^ indeed, had one confolation a^ 
midil their misfortunes, that they needed no other revenge 
upon the authors of themj than to fee them deftroy eaok 
other J and with the greateft jufticC' of- ail fell the firft, who 

"^Gorrjapted .the army, and taught tbim to cxpe6l fo much 
upon the change of the emperor j thus di0ionouri<ng a g5<>- 
rious action by mer<ienary .c^nfiderations, and turning the 
revolt from Nero into t^eafon.. For Nyraphldias Sabinus, 
who, as we obferved before J, was jomed in- commiflion 
with Tigellinus, as captain of the preetoilian cohorts, after 
Nero's affairs were in a dcfperate ftate:, a^nd it was plaia 
that he intended to retire into Egypt, perfaaded tile army, 
as if Nero had already abdicated, to declare Galba^ empe- 
ror, promising every foldier of the prsetorian cohorts fevea 
ihoufand five hundred drachmas^ and the troops. that were 
quartered in the provinces twelve hundred and fiftyVr^rZ^.. 
tnas a man ;- a fumwhich it was impoflible to collect with- 
out doing infinitely moie mifchief to the empire than Nero ' 
had done in his whole reign. 

' S 4 This 

• Holypherous. 

•J" In th^ original it Is, as one nail is driven out ly another* 

\ h\ the lile of Nero, wh.ch is iofl. 
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rhis proved rke immediate ruin of Nero, and fbon after 

dcftroyed Galba hirafelf. 'Thty d«fcrfced Nero in hopes of 

.receiving: the money, and difpatched Galba b^caufe they 

did not. receive it. Afterwards they fought for another who 

• zsigbt paf.them that fum 5 but they ruined themfclves by 

their rebellions and treafons, without gaining what they 

had been made to exoe^l. To giwe*a complete and esaft 

account of 'the «flF:nrs of tbafe times, belongs to the profefied 

.hiilorian. It is, however, in my province to ky before th« 

. reader the moiV remarkable circuhiilances in the lives of the 

jGiefars. 

It is an acknowledged tru«h,. that Salpitlus Galba was 
the richeft private man th-at ever rofe to the imperial dig- 
J7ityi . But, though lii5x.xtrafiion was -6f the nobleft, from 
the family of tbe Servii, yet he thought it a greater honour. 
^Vq he related to' Quintos CwtuJi^s Ca4>it^linus, ^l\p was the 
rfirft iTOaft in his time fox virtue' jtnd imputation, though he 
voluntarily left to others the pre-eminence in power. He 
was alfo n&lated toLiwiz, the wife of Auguftusj and it was 
by her. intierefl that, he was railed from the office he had iu 
.the palace to the.dignity of conful. It is faid, that he ac- 
quitted him of his commlflioQ in Germany with honour ', 
jandthathe gained more reputation than moil comnKmders, 
dduring his proconfulate in Africa. But his ili)iple paHimo- 
(niou^ way of living piStd ^r avarice in >n emperor ; and 
ilhc'pride he took in economy and flri<^, temperance was* 
•<wtt of charaden * • / 

.'He was fent governor intJO» Spain by Nero, before that 
.emperor had learned to fear fuch-0f tKe citizens as bad great 
^authority in Rome. Bcfidcs, the mll(kiei« of his temper, 
and his advanced time of life, promifed a cautious and pru- 
Jilent conda^l. The emperor's receivers *, a moft abatidon- 
,cd Get of men, harafled the provinces in the moft cfuel man- 
-ner. Galba could notaffift them againfl their perfecutors ; 
•but hisxonccrn for their misfortunes, which appeared not 
tlefs than^if he had been a fufferer himfelf, afforded them 
^•ibme confo^atian, even while they were condemned and 
-fold for (lav^s. Many fongs were made upon Nero, and 
(fung every where j aud as Galba did- not endeavour to fup- 
prefs them, or joio the receiviers.of thf revenues in their re- 

fentmenti 

• Ezffir^czrot, procurators ; they hatl full powers -to c611e6fc^ the reve- 
nues, and icnij[kd u© a^Sls of oppreflicn in iJtc Courfc cf their pro- 
ceedings. • 
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fentmetit, that was a circumftance which lendearcd him ftill 
more to the natives 5 for by this time he had contra61ed a 
friendftiip with them, having long been their governor. He 
fiad borne that commiflion eight years, when Junius Vin- 
dex, who commanded in Gaul, revolted again It Nero. It 
js faid, thatjbefore this rebellion broke out, Galba had in- 
timation* of it in letters from Vindex j but he neither coun- 
tenanced nor difcovered it, as the governors of other pro- 
vinces did, who fent the letters they had received to Nero, , 
and by that means ruined the projeft, as far as was in their 
power. Yet thofe fame governors afterwards joined in the 
confpiracy againft their prince, ihowed that they could be- 
tray, not only Vindex,- but therafelves. 

Eut after Vindex had openly commenced hoftilities, hfi 
wrote to Galba, defiring him *' to accept the imperial dig^ 
*' nity, .and give a head to the ftrong Gallic body which Co 
*^ much wanted one ; which h«d no lefs than a hundred 
^^ thoufaftd^men in arms, and was able to raife a much . 
"^ greater number." 

Galba then called a council of his friends. Some of 
them advifed him to wait and fee what motions there might 
be in Rome, or inclinations for a change. But Titus Vi- 
nius, captain of one of the praetorian cohorts, faid, "What 
**■ room is there, Galba, for deliberation ? To inquire 
** whether: we. (hall continue faithful to Nero, is to have 
*^ revolted already.. There is no medium. We muft ei- 
•^ ther accept the fricndfhip of Vindex,' as if Nero was our 
" declared enemy, or accufe and fight Vindex, becaufe he 
** defires that the Romans (Iiould have Galba for their cm- 
** peror, jaiher than Nero for their tyrant.'' Upon this, 
Galba, by an edi6t, fixed a day far enfranchifing all who 
fhould prefent themfelves. . The report of this foon drew 
together a multitude of people who were defirous of a • 
change ; and he had no fooner mounted the tribunal, than 
with one voice they declared him emperor. He did not 
immediately accept the title j. but. accufed Nero of great 
crimes, and lamented the fate of many Romans of great 
diftinfiion, whom he had barbaroully. flain : After which. 
be declared, ** That he would ferve hi* country with his . 
*^ bell abilities, not a* C«far or emperor, buta^ lieutenant 
"' to the fenate aad people of Rome *•". 

S 5 That . 

* Dio Cafilus informs us, that this decLratlon was made niae 
munths an^ thirteen days, before Cra]ba*s deatii, and coakqucntJy en 
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That it was ^ juft and rational fchcme whichViodex adopt* 
ed in calHng Galba to the empife, there needs no better 
proof than Nero liimfelf. For though he pretended to look' 
upon the commotions in Gaul as nothing, yet when he re- 
ceived the news of Galba*s revolt, which he happened to 
do juft aftet he had bathed, and was fate down to fupper^ 
in his madnefs he overturned the table. However, whea. 
the C&nate had declared Galba an cnetny to his country, he 
affected to defpife the danger, and, attempting to be merry 
upon it, faid to his friends, *^ I have, long wanted a pre- . 
*' tence to raife money, and this will furnifh mc with an 
" excellent one. The G.auls, when I have conquered 
" them, will be a fine booty \ and in the mean time I wilt 
" feizt; the edate of "Galba,. fince he is a declared enemy, . 
" and difpofe of i5t?.s I think fit.'*" Accordii}gly he gave 
diredions that Galba's cftate (hould be fold ; which Galb^ 
no fooner heard of, than he expofed to fate all' that be- 
longed to Nero iu Spain, and more readily found pur-, 
chafers. 

The. revolt from Nero foon became general j and the go-> 
rernors of provinces declared for Galba : only Clodiu; 
Macer in Africa, andVirginius Rufus in Qermany, flood 
out tfnd a61ed for themfeives, but upon different motives. 
Clodius being confcious to himfelf of much rapine and ma- 
ny murders, to which his avarice and cruelty had prompted 
him, was in a flu61ualing (late, and.coutd not take his re- 
folution cither, to affarae or reje£t the imperial title. And 
Yirginius, who commanded fome of the bed legions in the 
empire, had been often preffed by them to take the title of 
emperor, declared, " That he would neither take it him- 
*' fclf, nor fuffer it to be given to any other, but thfe per- 
" fon whom the fenate fhould name." 

Galba was not a little alarmed at this at firfl ; but after 
the forces ofVirginius and Vindex had overpowered thcm^ 
like charioteers no longer able to guide the reins, and for- 
ced them to fight, Vindex loft twenty thoufand Gauls in 
the battle, and then difpatched himfelf. A report was 
then current, that the vidlorlous army, in confequence of 
fo great an advantage,, would infift that Virginius (hould 
accept the imperial dignity j and that, if he jefufcd ir, 
they would''turn again to Nero. This put Galba in a great 

confter- 

X'-tc third of April; for he was dflaflinatcd on the fifteenth of Januarj 
M the fcllowiag year. 
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cbnfter nation, and he wrote lettel'5 to Virginius, exhorting 
him to a6\ in concert with him, for prcferving the empire 
and liberty of the Romans. After which, he retired with 
hU friends to Colonia, a city in Spain, and there fpeni: 
fome time, rather in repenting of what he had done, and 
wi(hing for the life of eafe and Icifure, to which he had fo 
long been accu(k>med, than taking any of the neceiTary 
fVeps for his promotron. ' 

It was now the beginning of fummer, when one even- 
ing, a little before night, one of Galba's freedmen, a native 
of Sicily, arrived in feven days from Rome. Being told 
that Galba was retired to r<!ft,- he ran up to his chamber, 
and having opened it, inTpite of the refinance of the cham- 
berlains, informed him;' ** That as Nero did not appear, 
'* though he was* living 'at that' time, Ihe army firft, and 
** thcn'tht people andfenatfe of Rome, had declared GaT- 
** ba emperof j and pot long after, news was brought that 
*' Nero was dead. He -added,' that he was not fatisfied 
" with the i;eport, but' went and faw the dead body of th« 
**' tyrant, before he would fetbut." Galba w«s greatly 
elevated by this intelligence 5 and he encouraged the mul- 
titudes that foon attended at the door, by communicating^ 
it to them, though the expedition with which it was brought 
appeared incredible. • But, two day^ after, Titus Vinius, 
with many others, arrived from the camp, ^nd brought ati 
aecountlif all the proceedings of the fenate. Vinim.* wa< 
promoted to an honourable employment ; while the freed- 
snan had his name chaivged from Icclus to Marcianus, was 
honoured with the privilege o{ wearing the gold ring, and 
hid more attention paid him than ^ny of the other freed- ~ 
men. 

Meantime, at Rome,* Nymphidius Sabinus got* the ad- 
miniQration into his hands, not by flow and infeniible (leps, 
bttt with the* greateft celerity." He kne^v that Galba, on 
account of his g'eat *age, being; now feventy-thrce, was 
. fcarce ablt to* make the journey to Rome,* though carried 
in a litter. Beiidcs, the forces there had long been in- 
cMned ta fcrve him, and riow they depended upon him only, ' 

S '6 cohildering . 

• Vinius wa8 of a prsttorian family, and had behaved with honour 
as governor of Galiia NarbonenCs; but w]»cn he became the favourite 
and firft miniftcr of the emperor of Rome, he foon made his maftcr ■ 
.obnoxious to the pceplf, and ruined himfcli. The tnith is, he was na- 
toraily of A bad difpofitioni and a man of no principfes. 
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coniidering Iiim a$ their ben<;fa6tor on accouot of the larg^ 
jrratuity he had proifiifed, and Galba a$ their debtor. He 
therefore immediately commanded his colleague Tigellinas 
to give up his fAord. He ovade great entertainments, at 
^hich he received perGaas of confuM dignity^ and fuch as 
had commanded armi4;s and provinces } yet he ^ave the in- 
vitation in the nan^e of Galba* He lilcewiiie ioflru^ied 
many of the foldiers to fugged it to the prsetoriaji cohorts,. 
that they (hould.fend a meffage to Galba, denMmding that 
J>}ymphidiut4hatCtd be always their C^tfAtUL, and without a 
coUeague. Tht rea4iners the ki\e^ expcefled to add to 
his honour a nd« authority, iri calling him thj&k benefador, 
j.a going daily to pay their refpcdls at his gate, aadde^tng 
t;hat he would take<ipou him to propofe aiui confirm e^try 
ldecre«, brought Wtn to a a»uch. higher pitch of infolence^. 
infomuch, that in a little - tigie he became ^ot only ob- 
a>9r}^Ipus, rbv^t.foripi^ii^lG ^o the very pQr'£;in9 that paid their 
.:caw:t to him. Whtn the ponfuls bad charged the public^ 
jueffengers with the decrees to be caxmd to ih* emperor,. 
•and had fealed the in&rumenlbs with tliear feal, in order 
.that the magiftratcs of the tow o« through which they were 
to pafsy feeing 'their authority^ might furni(h them with 
ca^rri^ges at every different Aage^ for the greater expeditioa, 
hereltDtedit, that they had made not ufe of his feal, and 
employed his men to carry th« dijpai^ches. Itis faid, that. 
J^e even h^ it under confideration, whether he ffiould not 
punidi the confuls^ but upon th^ir apologizing, and beg- 
ging pardon for the affrpnt, he was appeafcd,. To ingra- 
tiaie himfeif with the pec^le, he did not hinder them fron^ 
.difpatching, by torture, fiieh of Nero's creatures as fell, 
into their hands. A gladiator, named Spicillus, was put 
under the i^atues of Nero^ and dragged. about with them 
in the Jhrum till he died : Apouius, one of the iaformers, . 
.was extended on the ground, and waggons, loaded with 
Hones, .driven over hixn : They tore many others in pieces, 
^and fome who were entirely innocent.. So that Maurif- 
cus; who had not only the charadler of one of the bed men 
in Rome, but really deferred it, faid (mc day to the fe- 
nate, '^ He was afraid they (hould foon regret the lofs oH 

♦^ Nero." . •. . 

Nymphidiu^s, thus advancing in his hopes, was not at 

all difplcafed at being called the Ton of Caius Caefar, who 

reigned after Tiberius* It feems that prince^ in his 

« ** youth) 
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jMthj bad fome comixLerce with his mother, ^who was 
daughter of Calliilus, ome of Caefar's freedmen, by a femp- 
itrefs, azid who was not' wanting in perfonal charms^ 
Eut it is .evident that the cotinexion Caius had with her, 
was after the birth of Nytnphidius ^ and it was believed^ 
that he was the fon of Martianus the gladiator, whom 
Nymph idia fell io love with cm account of his reputation 
in his way ^ befides, his reiiembiance to the gladiator gave 
a faudiuon to that opinion. Be that as it may, he ac- 
knowledged himfelf the fon of Nymphidia, and yet in« 
iiiled that he was the only peifon who depofed Nero. Not 
content with the honours and emoluments he enjoyed on . 
that account, ^ -^ -. — — — - _ 



he afpired to the inaperiai feat, and had his engines pri- 
vately at work in Rome, in which he employed his friends, 
with fome intriguing women, and fome men of confular 
rank. He fent. alio Gellianus, one of his friends, into 
Spain, to a£k as a fpy upon-Galba. 

After the death of Nero, all things went for Galba 
according to his wiih 5 only the uncertainty what, part 
Virginius Rufus- would a6V, gave him fome uncafinefs, 
Virginiiiis commanded a powerful army, which had al- 
ready comqiuered Vindesc } and he heJd in fubje6):ion a 
very coniiderable psurt of the Roman empire ; for he was 
mafter not only of Germany, but Gaul, which was in 
great agitations, and ripe for»a1:evoh. Galba, there- 
fore, was- apprehenOve that he would liften to thofe who 
oifered him the imperial purplfe^ Indeed, there was vot an 
ofhcer of greater name ej; reputation- than Virginius,' nor 
one who had more weight in the affairs of thofe times f 
for he had deliveped the empire both from tyranny and 
from a Gallic war. He abode, however, by bis firft refo- 
lution, and refcrved the appointment of emperor for the 
teAate. After Islero's death was certainly known, the 
troops again prefled hard upon Virginius, ^nd one of the 
tribunes drew his fword in the pavilion, and bade him 
receive either fovereign power or the fteel :-but the menace 
had no effed. At laft, after Fabius Valens, who com- 
manded one legion, had taken the oath of fidelity to 
Galba, and letters^ arrived from Rome with an account of 
the fenate's decree, he pprfuaded his army, though with 
great difficulty^ .to acknowledge G^ba, I'he new empe- 

• xor 
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ror having fent Flaccus Hordeonius as his fuccefTor, he" 
xeceived him in that quality, and delivered up liis force? 
to him. He then went to meet Galba, who was on his 
journey to Rome, and attended him thither, without find- 
ing any marks either of his favour or refentment. The 
reafon of this was,- that Galba, on the one hand, confi* 
dered him in too refpe6labl« a- light to offer him any in- 
j^ury ^ and, on the other hand, the emperor^s friends, par-. 
ticularly Titus Viniuff, were jealous- of the progrefs he 
might make in his favour* But thatofRcer was not aware, • 
that, .while he was preventing his promotion, he Was co-» 
operating with his good. gei)ius, in withdrawing him from 
the wars and calamities in which other generals were en- 
gaged, and bringing him to a life of tranquillity full of- 
days and peace. 

The ambaffadors which the fenate fent to-Galba, met 
him at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they m^de their 
compliments^ and advifed him to (Ivow himfelf as loon as 
pofTible to the people of Rome, who were very tlefirous to 
fee him. He gave them a kind reception, and entertained 
them in an agreeable manner. But though Nymphidius 
had fent. him rich veffcls, and- other fumitur-e fu it able to 
a great prince, which he had taken out of Nero's palace, 
he made ufe of none of it j every thing was ferved up in 
di{hes of his own. This was a circumftancc that did him 
honour J for it ihowed him a man of fuperior fentimcnt?, 
and entirely above vanity. Titus Vinius, however, fooa 
endeavoured to conviftee -him, that thefe fuperior fenti- 
ments, this ntodefty and fimplicity of manners, betrayed 
an ambition for popular applaufe, which real greatnefs of 
mind difdains * ; by > which argument he prevailed with 
him to ufe ^Nero's riches; and (how all the imperial mag- 
nificence at his entertdnments. Thus the old man made 
it appear that in time he would be entirely governed by 
Vinius. . 

No man had a grezrt^r paffion for money than Vinius j 
cor was any tnan more addi6led to womenr While he 

, was . 

4C In the text it is tuti Ko/m^ernret ' fitiyeil^nv, atfa^armit -uvrnB. 
-As it is difficult to miike It-nle of tht>, Du Soul ingcoioufly pro- 



pofes to read *«i AKOM^OTITTA MEFAAXlN avretliwaf avrHf . which 
would be in Engliftl, and a rufticity *wbicb thinks itjeij^tinivorihy of cmj 
thing great. We may be willing toSiake fe;ireral conj^^ures w thii 
Isind, for the text, in this life, i» extremely corrupt, - 
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was yet very young, and making his firft campaign under 
Calvifius Sabinusy^ he brought the wife of his general, an 
aJ:>andoned proditute, one night into the camp in a foU 
dier^s habit, and lay with her in that part of it which the 
Romans call the Principta* For this, Caius Csefar put 
him in prifon ) but he was releafed upon the death of that 
];\nnce. Afterwards, happening to fup with Claudlu« 
Caefar, he.ftole a filver cup* The emperor being inform- 
ed of it, invited him the following evening, but ordered 
the attendants to. ferve him with nothing but earthen 
vefTels. This moderation of the emperor Teemed to (how 
that the theft was defcrving only of ridicule, and not fe- 
rious refentment ♦ But what he did afterwards,, when he 
had Galba and his revenues at command, ferved partly as ^ 
the caufe, and partly aa the pretence, for many events of? 
the mod tragical kind. 

Nymphidius, upon the. return of Gellianus, whom he - 
had fent as a. fpy upon Galba, was informed that Corne- 
lius Laco was appointed to the command of the guards 
and of the palace, and. that all the power would be in the 
hands of Vinius.. This, diftrefled him exceedingly, as he 
bad no opportunity to attend the emperor, or fpeak to 
him in private ; for his intentions were fufpe6lcd, and all 
YftvQ on. their guard... In this perplexity, he afTembled 
the oHicers of the praetorian cohorts, and told them, that. 
*^ Galba was. indeed an old man of mild and moderate 
*' Sentiments J but that, inftead of uiing his own judg- 
*' ment, he. was entirely directed by Vinius and Laco, 
** who made a bad uf^p of their power. It is our bufineis 
•* therefore," continued he, *' before they infenfibly efta- 
" blilb themfelyes, and become fole mailers, as Tigel- 
*^ linus was, to fend ambaiTadors to the . emperor in the 
'* name of all the troops, and reprefent to him, that if be 
** removes thofe two counfellors from his perfon, be will 
" find a much more agreeabje reception amongft the Ro- 
** mans." Nymphidius perceiving that his officers did 
not approve the propofal, but thought it abfurd and prc- 
pofterous to di6late the choice of friends to an emperor 
of his age, as they might have done to a boy who now 
firfl tailed power, he adopted another fcheme. In hopes 
«of intimidating Galba, he pretended fometimes in his 
letters, that there were cXfcontents, and dangers of an in- 
furredion in Rome ^ fometimes, that Clodius Macer had 
laid aa embargo in Africg on the corn ihips. Oj^c while 

lie 
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lie faid, the German legions were in motion, and anotKcr 
Vrhile, that there was the fame rebellious difpolition 
arar^ngft thofe in Syria and Judea. But, as Galba did 
not give much attention or credit to his advices/ he re- 
folved to ufurp the imperial title himfelf before he arriv- 
ed 5 though Clodius Celfus, the Antiochian, a fenfible 
man, and one of his beft friends^ did all.in his power to 
dilTuade him ^ and told him plainly, he did not' believe 
there was one family in Rome that would give him the 
title of Gaifar. Many others, however, made a jeft of 
•Galba y and Mithridates of Pontus, hi particular, making 
inerry with his bald head apd wrinkled fiace, faid, ** The 
•' Romaas think him fomething extrat>rdinary while he 
^ ** is at a dillance ; but as foon as he arrives, they will 
** confider it a difgrace to the times to have ever called 
" him Csefar/' 

It was refolved, therefore, that Nymphidius fhould be 
condufted to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed em- 
peror. But Antonius Honoratus, the firft tribune, aC- 
fcmbled in the evening the troops under his command, 
and blamed both himfelf arid them, for changing fo often 
in fo fliort» a time, n^t in purfuancc of the dilates of 
reafon, or for making a better choice, but becaufe forae 
demon puftied them on from one treafon to another, 
'* The crimes of Ner»,indeed,'* faid he, " may juftify our 
**' fitR mcafurcs. But has Galba murdered his own mo- 
•' ther, or his wife ? Or has he made you alhamed of 
•** your emperor by appearing as a fiddler or an aftor on a - 
" ftage ? Yet not even thefe things brought us to aban- 
•'^ don Nero; but Nymphidius firft perfuaded us that he 
" had abandoned us, and was fled into Egypt. Shall we 
*' then facrifice Galba after Nero ; and when we have 
'** deftroyed the relation of Livia, as well as the fon of 
'* Agrippina, fet the ,fon of Nymphidia on (he imperial 

throne ? Or rather, after having taken vengeance on a 
** detcftable tyrant in Nero, fhall we not (how ourfelves 
" good and faithful guards to Galba?" 

Upon this fpeech of the tribune, all his mefi acceded 
t© the propof^. They applied alfo to th^ir fellow-fol- 
diers, and prevailed upon moft of. them to return to their 
allegiance. . At the fame time, a 'loud iliout was heard in 
the camp 5 and Nymphidius either believing (which is 
the account that fomc give us) that the troops were call- 
iing him in order to proclaim him.emjierQr^ or el£e haflen- 

ing 
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ing to appeafe the infurreftion, and fix foch as lie found 
wavering, went with lights to the camp ; having in his 
hand a fpeech compofed for him by Cingonins Varro, 
which he had committed to memory, in order to pro- 
ii04ince it to the army. But feeing* the gates (hut, and a 
number of men in arms upon the wall, his confidence 
abated. However, advancing nearer, he afl^ed them, 
*^ What they intended to do, and by whofe command they 
** were unde^ arms ?" They anfwered one «nd all, 
■*' That they acknowledged no other emperor but Galba.'* 
Then pretending to enter into th-eir opinion, he applaud- 
ed their fidelity, and ordered thofe that accompaoicd him 
to follow his example. The guard opening the gate, and 
iufFering him to enter with a few of his people, a javelin 
^was thrown at him, which Septimius, who went before, 
fl-eceived upon his fhield. But ©thers drawing their 
iwords, he fied ,and was purfued into a foldicr's hut, where 
t/hey dirpatched him. His body was dragged to the middle 
of the camp, wher^ they cnclofed it with pales, and ex* 
pofed it to pttblic view the next day. 

Nymphidius being thus taken off, Cralba was no jfoonet 
informed of it, than he ordered fuch of his accomplices 
as had not already difpatched themfelves, to be put to 
death. Amongft thefe was Cingonius who compofed th« 
oration, and Mithridates of Pontus. In this the emperor 
did not proceed aocording to the laws and cuftoms 
of the Romans 5 nor -was it Indeed a popnlar mea- 
fure to inflidl capital punifliment upon perfons of emi- 
nence, without any form of trial, though they might 
deferve death. For the Romans, deceived, as it ufually 
happens, by the firft reportSy'now expedled another kind 
of government. But what afflided them moft, was the 
order he fent for the execution of Petronius Turpilianus, 
a man of confular. dignity, merely becaufe he had been 
faithful to Nero. There was fome pretence for taking oft" 
Macer in Africa, by means of Trebonianus, and Fonteius 
in Germany by Valens, becaufe they were in arms, and 
had forces that, he might be afraid of. But there was no 
reafon why Turpilianus, a dcfencelefs old man, ftwuld 
not have a hearing, at lead under a prince who (hould 
have preferved in ^ his aflions the moderation he fo much 
afFe6led. Such complaints there were againft Galba on 
thiS'fubjedl. 

Whett 
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When he was about five-and-twcnty furlongs from tKr 
city, he found the way (lopped by a dtforderly parcel of fea- 
men, who gathered about him on all (ides *. Thefe were 
perfons whom Nero had formed into a legion, that they 
might a6^* as foldiers« They now met him on the road 
to have their eftablifhraent confirmed, and crowded the 
emperor fo much, that he could neither be feen nor heard 
by thefe. who came to wait on him ', for they iji filled, in 
a. clamorous manner^ on having legionary colours and 
quarters afligned them. Galba put them off to another 
time ^ but they coniidered that as a denial ^ and fome of 
them eyen drew their fwords ; upon which he ordered the 
cavalry to fell upon them. They made no reiillance, but 
£ed with the utmoft precipitation, and many of them were 
killed in their flight* It was coniidered as an inaufpi^ 
cious circumdance for Galba to enter the city amidil fo 
much blood and (laughter. And thofe who defpifed him 
before as weak and ina^live through age, now looked 
upon hioL as an objedl of fear and horror. 

Beiides, while he endeavoured to^ reform the extrava- 
gance and profudon with which money ufed to be given 
away by Nero, he mifled the mark of propriety. When 
Canus, a celebrated performer on the flute, played to him 
€ae evening at court, aftec exprefling the highed fatis* 
faflion at the excellenpe of his muiic,, he ordered his purle \ 
to be brought, and taking out a few pieces of gold t, 
gave them to Catuis, tilling him, at the fame time, th^t 
this was a gratuity out of his own, not the public moneys •: 
As for the money which Nero had given to perfons that * 
pleafed him on the v (lage, or in the paUeflra^ he infilled 
with great rigour that it (hould be all returned, except a 
tenth part. And as perfons of fuch diflblute lives, who 
mind nothing but a provilion for the day, could produce 
very little, he caufed inquiry to be made for all who had 
bought any thing of them, or received 'prefentSj and ob- 
liged them to refund.: This afikii; Extending, to great 

, .' ' ivumbers 



.• DIo Ciflius tells us (IT). Ixiv.y, ttiat fev^n thoufind of the difarni- 
ed multitude were cut to pieces on the fpot; and others werocomnot- 
tcd to prifon, where they lay till the dexth of Galba< 

\ Suetonius fays, Galba gave him five denarii. But at that tim: 
there Were dcnarri of G:oId. That writer «dds, that wh«n Kis tab!?, 
wppn any extraordin^ty occafion, was more ("plendidly fecTcd fhail 
ufual,. he could not fo-bear fighinjr, and cxprtfling his diflulisfadion 
ua a minacr ir.ccuuillcut with common decency. « 
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numbers of people, and feeining to have no end, it re- 
flexed difgrace upon the emperor, and bcought th* pub- 
lic envy and hatred on Vinius, becaufe he naade the em- 
peror fordid and mean to others, while he pillage^ the 
treafury himfelf in the mofl iniktiable manner^ and took 
and fold whatever he thought proper. 
In (hort, as Hefiod fays : 

Spare* not the full cafk, nor, when (hallow ftreams 
Declare the bottom near, withdraw your hand. 

So Vinius feeing Galba old and infirm, drank freely of 
the favours of fortune, as only beginning, and yet, at the 
fame time, drawing to an end *. 

But the ^gcd emperor was greatly injured by Vinius, 
not only through his negleft or mifapplication of things 
committed to his trufl, but by his condemning or defeat- 
ing the moft falutary intentions of his mafter* This was 
the cafe with refpeft to puniftiing Nero's miniflers. Some 
Sad ones, it is true, were put to death, amongft whona 
were il^lius, Polyeletus, Petinus and P^robius. The 
people expreffed their joy by loud plaudits, when thefe 
were led through the Jorum to the place of execution, and 
called it a glorious and holy proqeflion. But both gods 
and men, they (aid, demanded the punifliment of Tlgellr- 
nus, who fuggefled the very worft nreafures, and taught 
Nero all his tyranhy. That worthy minifter, however, 
had fecured himfelf by great prefents to Vinius, which 
were only earnefls of dill greater. TurpilJanus, though 
obnoxious only becaufe. he had not betrayed or hated his 
mafter, on account of his bad qualities, and though guihy 
of no remarkable crime, was, notwithftanding, put to 
d^ath 5 while the man who had made Nero unfit to live, 
and, after he had made him fucH, deferted and betrayed 
him, lived and flourifhed ; a proof that there was nothing 
^ which Vinius would not fell, and that no man had reafou 
to defpair who had money. For there was no fight which 
the people of Rome fo pafTionately longed for, as that of 
Tigellinus carried to execution y and in the theatre and 

the 

* Thi'S, in the court of Galba appeared all the ex.tortions of Nera'a 
reign. They were equally grievous (fays Tacitus), but not cqu:lliv 
excufedf^in a princ? of Galba's years and c^xpericnci.'. H^i had himftlf 
the greateft integrity of heart ; but, as the rapacity and other cxc(r0\;s 
of his minifters were imputed to )iim, he was no kis hatt:d than it he 
h'ad committed theui himfelf. 
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the circus, thiy continually demanded it, till at laft the 
emperor checked them by an edift, importing, that Ti- 
gellinus was in a deep confumption, i/^hich would deftroy 
him ore long, and that their foverefgn entreated them not 
to turn his government into a tyranny by needlefs a£ls of 
feverity^ 

The people were highly difpleafed ; but the mifcreants 
only laughed at them. Tigelliuus offered facrifice in ac- 
knowledgement to the gods fcft: his recovery, and provided 
-SL gpcat entertainment j and Viniu5 rofe from the empcror*s 
table, to go and caroufe with Tigellinus, acompanied 
by his daughter, who was a widow^. Tigellinus drank 
to her, and faid, *' I will make this cup worth two hun- 
^' dered and fifty thoufand drachmas to you,- At the fame 
time, he ordered his chief milirefs to talic off her own 
necklace and give it her. This was laid to be worth ^ 
.hundred ^nd fifty thoufand more. .. 

* From this time, the moil moderate of Galba'^ f»r^ 
ceedings were tnifirc^refeijted. For iaii^nce, hiss lenity 
,to the Qauls, Tyho had conCpired with Vindex, did not 
jefcape cenfare. For it was believed that they had not 
gained a remiflion of tribute^ and the freedom of <Rome 
from the emperor^s indulgence, but that they purchafed 
them of Vinius. Hence the people had a general aver- 
fion to Galba'sadminiftration. As for the foldiers, though 
they did not repeive what had been promrfcd them, they 
Jlet it pafs, hopiuff, that, if they had not that gratuity, ■ 
they (hould certainly have as much as Nero had given ^ 
them. But when they began to murmur, and their com* i 
plaints were brought to Galba, he faid, what weU became i 
a great prince, *' That it was hi^ c^illom to choofe, not I 
** to buy his foldiers." This laying, however, being 
reported to the troops, filled them with the moil deadly 
and irreconcileable hatred to Galba. For it feemed to 
them that he not only wanted to deprive them of the 
gratuity himfelf, but to fet a precedent for future em- 
perors. " . . 

The 

* Though the reft pf.Galha*s con^n(5l wns not bhmelefs, yet (ac* 
cording to Suetonius and Zonaras) he kept the foldiers to their duty; 
he punifhcd with the utmoft feverity thofe who, by their falfe accufa- 
tions, had occafioned the death of innocent perfons ; he delivered up 
tppuniflmcnt fuch flavcs as had borne witnefs againft their mailer/; 
and he recalled thole who had been banilhed by Nero undtr prctccis- 
©f trcafon. 
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The difaffe^lion to the government that prevailed in- 
Rome was yet kept fecret in fome meafure, partly be- 
caufe fome remaining reverence for the prefence of the 
emperor prevented the flame of fedition from breaking out, 
and partly for want of an open occaiion to attempt a cliange. • 
' But the troops which had ferved under Virginius, and.- 
wcre now commanded by Flaccus in Germany, thinking 
they deferved great things for the battle which they fought. 
] with Vindex, and finding that they had obtained nothing, 
began to behave in a very refra£lory manner, and could not 
be appeafed by their officers. Their general hirafelf they 
utterly defpifed, as well on account of his ina£livity (for . 
he had the gout in a violent manner) as his want of ex- 
peri,ence in military aflFairs. One day, at fpme public 
games, when the tribunes and centurionSi according to 
cullom, made vows for the happinefs of the emperor, the 
common foldiers murmured j and when the officers re- 
peated their good wifties, they anfwered, " If he is 
"worthy." 

The legions that were under the command of Tigelli- 

nus, behaved with equal infolence ; of which Galba's 

agents wrote him an account. He was now apprehenfive 

tliat it was not only his age, but his want of children, 

that brought him into contempt j and therefore he formed 

a defign to adopt fome young man of noble birth, and 

declare bim his fuccefior. Marcus Otho was of a family 

by no means obfcure j but, at the fame time, he was 

more remarkable from his infancy, for luxury and love of 

pleafure than moll of the Roman youth. And^ as Homer 

often calls Paris, the hujhand of the beauteous Helen, be- 

caufe he had nothing elfe.to diflinguiOi him, fo Otho was 

noted in Rome as the huiband of Poppsea. This was the 

lady whom Nero fell in love with while Ihe was wife to 

Crifpinus ; but retaining as yet fome refpe(El for his own 

-wife, and fome teverence for his mother, he privately. 

cnaployed Otho to folicit her. For Otho's debauchery. 

liad recommended him to Nero as a friend and companion^ . 

and he had an agreeable way of rallying him upon what 

lie called his avarice and fordid manner of living. 

We are told, that one day wJien Nero was perfuming 
himfelf with a very rich effence; he fprinkleJ a little of 
it upon Otho. Otho invited thp emperor the day follow^ 
fng, when fuddenly gold and^filver pipes opened on all 
[ides of the apartment, and poured outtefTcnccs for them 
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iti as much plenty as if it had been water. He applied 
to Poppaea according to Nero's defire, and firfl feduced her 
for him, with the flattering idea of having an emperor 
for her lover : After which he perfuaded heir to leave her 
htiihand. But when he took her home as his^ own wife, 
he was not fo happy in having her, as raiferable in the. 
thought of (haring her with another. And Poppaea is 
faid not to have been difpleafed with this jealoufy : fori 
it feems, (he refufibd to admit Nero when Otho was abfent j 
whether it was that (he ftudied to keep Neor's appetite 
from cloying, or whether' (as fome fay) fhe drd not choofe 
to receive the emperor as a hufband, but, in her wanton 
way, took more pleafurc in having him approach her a$ 
a gallant. Otho's life, therefore, was in great danger 
on account of that marriage; andjt is af^onidiing, that 
the man who could facrifice'his wife and (ifler for the' fake 
of Poppaea, (hould afterwards fpare Otho. 

£ut Otho had a friend in Seneca ; and it was he who 
perfuaded Nero to fend him ou^ governor of Lufitania, 
upon the borders of the ocean. Otho made himfelf 
agreeable to the inhabitants by his lenity j for he knew that 
this command was given him only as a more honourable 
exile *. Upon Galba's revolt, he was the firft governor 
of a province that came over to him, and he carried with 
him all the gold and filver veffels he had, to be melted 
down and coined for his ufe. He likewife prefented him 
with fuch of his fervants as. knew bed how to wait upon 
an emperor. He behaved to him, indeed, in all refpe6ls, 
with great fidelity ; and it appeared from the fpecimen be 
gave, that there was no department in the government 
for which he had not talents. He accompanied him in \ih 
whole journey, and was many days in the fame carriage 
with him ; during all which time he loft no opportunity 
to pay his court to Vinius, either by afliduities or pre- 
fents : and as he always took care to leave him the firft 
place, he was fecure by his means of having the fecond. 
Befides that there was nothing invidious 'in this flation, 
he recomended himfelf by granting his favours and fer- 
vices without reward, and by his general affability and 
politenefs. He took moft pleafure in ferving the officers 

of 

• On this occafion the f«llowlng didich was made : 

Cur Otho mcntito fit qu«rltis cxul honorc; 
Uxoris maechus caeperat cite fuse. 



-^•^ 
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oF the army, and obtained governments for many of them, 
partly by applications to the emperor, and partly to Vi- 
nius and his freedmen Icelus and Afiaticus, for thefe had 
the chief influence at court. 

Whenever Galba vifited him, he complimented the 
company of guards that was upon duty with a piece of 
gold for each man ; thus pradlifing upon and gaining the 
fbldiers, while he feemed only to be doing honour to their 
inafter. When Galba was deliberating on the choice of 
a fucpeffor, Vinius propofed Otho. Nor was this a difin- 
terefted overture, for Otho had promifed to marry Vi- 
nius's daughter, after Galba had adopted him^ and ap- 
pointed hini his fucceffor. But Galba always fhowed that 
hie prefer^ped the good of the public to any private confi- 
derations j and in this cafe he fought not for the man who 
might be moft agreeable to himfelf, but one who pro- 
mifed to be the greateft bleffing to the Romans. Indeed, 
it can hardly be fuppofed that he would have appointed 
Otho heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew 
how expenfive and profufe he ^;vas, and that he was loaded 
with a debt of five' millions of drachmas. He therefore 
g^e Vinius a patient hearing, without returning him any 
anfwer, and put off the affair to another time. However, 
as he declared himfelf conful, and chofe Vinius for his col- 
league, it was fuppofed that he would appoint a fucceffor 
at the beginning of the next year, and the foldiers wifhed 
that Otho might be the man. 

But while Galba delayed the appointment, and con- 
tinued deliberating, the army mutinied in Germany. 
All the troops throughout the empire hated Galba, be- 
caufe they had not received the promifed donations, but 
thofe in Germany had a particular apology for their aver- 
fjon. They alleged, ** That Virginius Rufus, their ge- 
neral, had been removed w^ith ignominy, and that the 
Gauls, who had fought againft them, were the only 
** people that were rewarded; whilft all who had not 
^* joined Vinddx were puniftied, and Galba, as if he had 
** obligations to none but him for the imperial diadem, 
**' honoured his memory with facrifices and public liba- 
** tions." 

' Such fpcedhcs as this were common in the camp, when 
tlie calends of January were at hand, and Flaccus affem- 
tjlcd the foldiers, that they might take the cwftemary oatji 
of fealty to the emperor," But, inilcad of that, they 
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overturned and bx'oke to pieces the ftatues of Galba^. and. 
having taken an oath of allegiance to the fenate and peo- 
ple of Rome, they retired to their tents, i heir officers 
were now as apprehenfive of anarchy as rebellion, and 
the following fpeech isfaidto have been made on the oc- 
cafion : " What are we doing, my fellow-foldiers ? We 
" neither appoint another emperor, nor keep our alle* 
** giance to the pxefent, as if we had renounced not only 
" Galba, but every other fdvereign, and all manner of 
•* obedience. It is true, Hordeonius Flaccus is ao^more 
** thaw the (hadow of Gdba. Let us quit ^fm. B& at 
** the diilance of one day's march only, there is Vitellius, 
*' who commands in the lower Germany, whofe father 
". was cenfor, and thrice conful, and in a manner col- 
'' league to the Emperor Claudius. And though his po- 
*' verty be a circumftance for \vhich fome people may 
*' defpife him, it is a flrong proof of his probity and 
greatnefs of mind. Let u$- go and declat^'him em« 
peror, and. fiiow the world that we know how to choofe 
a perfon for that high dignity better than the Spaniards 
" and Lufitanians.'* . ^ 

Some approved, and others rejedied this motion. One 
of the flandard-bearers, however, marched off privately 
and carried the news to Vitellius that night. He found 
him at table, for %-e was giving a great entertainment to" 
his officers. The new^s foon fpread through the army, 
and Fabius Valens, who commanded one of the legions, 
went next day at the head of a coniiderable party of horfe, 
and faluted Vitellius emperor. For fome days bef(»«f 
he Teemed to dread the weiji^it of fovereign. power, and 
totally to decline it j but now being fortified withthe 
indulgences of the table, to which he had fat down at^ 
mid-day, he went out, and accepted the title of Getmani- 
cus, which the army conferred upon him, though he re- 
fufed that of Cajfar. Soon after,. Flaccus's troops forgot 
the rcpablican oaths they had taken to the fenite and 
people, find fwore allegiance to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius 
was proclaimed emperor in Germany. 

As foon as Galba was informed of the infurredlon there, 
he refolved, without farther delay, to proceed to the 
adoption* He knew fome of his* fi-idnds were for I>ola- 
bella, and a flill greater number for Otho ) but without 
being guided by the judgment of either party, or making 
the iead' jit^entioi^ ^ of his defign^ hefen^ fi^d^enly for Pifo 

3 the 
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ikt fon ^f CralTus and Scribonia, who were put to death ' 
by Nero ; a young ma^ formed by nature for every vir-' 
tue, anxi diilinguinied for his modefty and fobriety of manT> 
i>ers. Til purfuance of his intentions, he went down with 
hini to the camp, to give' him .the title of Caefar, and de- 
clare him his A^cceflbr. But he was no footier out of his 
palace, than very inaufpicious prefages appeared. And in* 
the camp, when he delivered a fpeech to the army, read- 
ing fome parts, and pronouncing others, from memory, the 
many claps of thunder and daihes of lightning, the 
violent raitt that fell, and the darkfaefs that covered both . 
the camp and the city, plainly aimounced that the gods 
did not admit of the adoption, and that the iiTue would be 
unfortunate. The countenances of the foldiers, too, were 
bjack and lowering, becaufe there was no donation even 
on that.occaiion*. 

As to Pifo, all that were prefent could not but wonder, 
that, fo far as they could conje^utfe from his voice and 
look, he was not disconcerted with fo great an honour, 
though he did not receive it without fenfibility f . On' 
the contrary, in Otho's countenance there appeared flrong 
marks of refentment, and of the impatience with which 
he bore the difapp ointment of his hopes. For his failing 
of that honour which he had been thought worthy to 
afpire to, and which he lately believed himfelf very near 
attaining, feemed a proof of Galba^s hatred and ill in^ 
tentions to him. He was not, therefore, without ap-; 
prehenfioHS of what might befal him afterwards j and 
dreading Galba, execrating Pifo, and full of indignation 
againft Vinius, he retired with this confufion of paflions 
in his heart. But the Chaldaeans and other diviners, 
-wiiom he had always about him, would not CujQTer him en- 
tirely to give up his hopes, or abandon his*rfelign. In par- 
-ticular, he relied on Ptolemy, ' becaufe he had formerly 
predifted, that he (hould not fall by the hand of Nero, 
but furvive liim, and live to afcend the imperial throne^ , 
Tor, as the former part of the prophecy proved true, he 
thought he had no rcafon to dcfpair of the latter. ~Nohe, 

Vol. V, T however, 

* Tacitus tcKs "US, thut a little exertion of liberality would have 
^iaed the army ; and that Galba fuffercd by an unfcaloaable atten- 
tion to the purity of ancient times. 

t Sec an excellent fpeech which Tacitus aRribee to Galba on this 
^ccafion. 
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however, cxafpcraled htm. move againd Galba tbacittiore 
^vbo coAdoled with htm in private, and pretended that 
he. had been treated with great ingratitade. Beii<ieSy 
there was a number of people .that had flourifhed' under 
Tigjellinus and Nymphidius, and now lived in poverty 
and difgrace, who, to recommend theatfelves to Otho, 
expreiTed great indignation at the flight he .had fufiered, 
and urged. him to revenge it. Amongft thefe were Vets-. 

•^ lius, who was optio^ or centnrion^s deputy, and Barbius, 
who was t^erariuSy or one of thofe that carry the word 
from the -tribunes to the centurions*.- Onamaitus, one 
of Otho's freedmen, joined them, and went from troop 
to troop, corrupting fome with money^ and others ^/dth 
promifes. Indeed, they were cdrropt enough already, 
and wanted only an opportunity to put their deiigns in 
execution. If they had not been extremely difaffefled, 
they could ;iot have beenr prepared for a revolt in fo fhort 
aTpace of tim^ .as tb^t'of fow: days, which was all that 
pafi«d between the adoption and the affafljnation \ for 
Pifo and Galba were both flain the fixth day after, which 
waj the fifteenth of Jatiaary. Early, in the morning Galba 
facrificed in the palace in prefence of hi« friends. Um- 
bricius, the diviner, no fboner took- the entrails in his* 
Hands, than ke declared,. not in enigmatical exprefHons, 
but plainly, that there were figns of great troubles, and 

: ,of trciafon that threatencfd, immediate danger to the em- 
peror. Thus Otho was almoft delivered- up to Galba by 
the hand of the gods j fbr he ftood bchii|d the emperor, 
Ultening with great attention to the obfervations made by 
Umbricius. .Th#fc put him in great confufion, and his 
fears were difcovered by his change of colour, ^hen his 

freedman 

* . . . 

* Thci waly of fetting tht nightly girard was by a tfjf:ra or tally, 
with a particular itifcription, given from one centurion to another 
quite through the army, till it came again to the tribune who firft 
dcliirerccl it. 

• The text in thi« place U cwrirpf. Lipfius rightly bW«*rve9, that, 
inflea'd of ^l «yytA«#y and Vt ozftx^v^ we ihould read tiayyiku^ 
and ^fl«srr«}(«fy* i hen it >viU run thos . ovtm yaf M»Xii*Tki f/ huyyty^it 
xnt havrti^wf utrvfpnets riXvyri^. But even then Flutarch will not 
have given a defcriptioii of th^ principal officers of the opt'u and the 
teffirdnas, MrlTsrigers, it \& true, they were; but fpies only oecafion- 
^11/. It.i§ neciflary, however, to tranflate the text thu» amended, 
at Icafl in a note— 5^ tbey are calltd iiL^ l^'f^rm rbe cffift* of trtjctigers 
and fpies. 
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< iree^man Onamadus came and told him that the archi-> 
te^ were come, and waited for him at his houfe. This 
\vas the Hghal £br Otho's meeting the foldiers* He pre- 
tended, therefofc, that he had bought an old houfe which 
thefe arcbitedls were to examine, and going down by 
•what is called Ttbcrius's palace, went to that part of the 
jorum^ where (lands the gilded pillar which terminates all 
the great roads in Italy *. *. .. - 

The foldiers who received hi to, and falated him em* '. • 
peror^ are faid not to have been more than twehty-three. 
So that, though he bad nothing of that daftaWlty fpitit 
which the delicacy of his conftitutioo, and the effeminancy 
orbis life, feemed to declare 5 but, on the contrary, was 
firm and rcfolute ih^time of danger j yet, on this occa>- 
ii(>n, he w^as intimidated, and wanted to retire. But the 
foldiers would not fuffer it. They furrounded the chair 
f with drawn fwbrds, and iniifted. on its proceeding to 

, the camp. Meantime Otho defired the. bearers to make , 

hafte, often declaring that he -was a! loft man* There 
were fonie who oVerheartl hiip, and they rather-wondered *.^ 
at the hardinefs of the attempt With fo fmall a party, than 
dffturbed thcmfclves about the confequcnces. As he was ^** 
carried through th€fin/^, about the fame number as the 
£rft joined bim, and others afterward, by three or font * 
at a time. The whole party then faluted him Caefar, and •' 

, conducted him to the camp, floufifhing their fwords be- - * 

» fore him. Martialis, the tribune who kept guard that * 
day, knowing nothing (aS they tell us) of the confpiracy^ 
was furprifed and^ terrifiei at fo Unexpe6lcd a fight, and * 
fuifered them to enter. "When Otho was witllin the feamp, • • 
he met vvith no renftance, for the confpirators gathered 
about fuch as were ftrangers to the defign,, and made it 
their bufinefs to explain it to them j ujiOn ^hich, they 
joined them by one or two At a time, at firft out of fear, 
and afterwards out of choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, while the" 
iH^ner yet attended, and had the etitrat4s'' in his hands 3 
fo that they who had been molt incredulous in matters 

: 'T2 of 

* Thia pilhr was fet up by Auguftus when he took i3»e hif hwayj 
nnd^ his inlpcAion, and had the difta&ces of places from Rome mark- 
itd upas it* - 

f Suetonius fayf, he got into a wdmaQ*:i fedanj in order to be the 
better concealed* 

• ^ - 
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of divination, and even held it in contempt before, were 
nflopiifhed at the divine interpoiition in the accomplifti- 
jnent of this prefage. People of all forts now crowding 
V ' from the Jorum to the palace, Vinius and Laco, withfome 
of the eraperar*s fre«dmen, flood before him with drawn 
fwords to defend him. Pifo went out to fpeak tbthe life- 
guards, and Marius Celfus, a man of great courage and 
. honour was fent to fecure th0 Il]^rian legion; which lay 
in Vipfanius's portico. 

Galba was inclined to go out to the people. Vinius 
endeavoured to difTuade him from it : but Celfus aiid Laco 
encouraged him to go, and expreffed themfelves with fbme 
. . fliarpnefe againft Vinius. Meantime a ft rong r^ort pre- 

vailed thiat Otho was flain in the canjp j' fooh #fter which, 
Julius Atticus, a foldiex of jfotae note amongft the guards, 
came up,' and crying he was the man that had killed 
Ci^far's enemy, made his way- thro (Xgh the crowd,, and 
Ihowed his blpody fwwft to Galba. The emperor fixing 
his eye upon him, faid, " .Who gave you orders T' He 
*' anfwered, ** My allegiance, and the oath I -had taken ^*' 
and the people expreffed their approbation in lOud plau- 
»^' 'dits. Galba then went out in a fedan chub* vi'iih a de- 
p * ijgn to facrSfice .to Jupiter, and ihowj^mfelf to the pco- 
y- pie.. But he had no fooner reached ;\, the yirtt/w, than the 
V' ^ , Tunjour changed like the wind, and news met him, that 
^ *;v Otho was mailer of the camp. On this Gccaiion, as it wsls 
I .1' • natural amongft a multitude^ of people, fome called out 
' to him to advance, and Jprae to retire } fome to take 
courage, and fome to be cautious. His .chair was tolfed 
'' backward aqfi forward, as ia a tempeft, and ready to be 
overfet, when there appeared, firft a party of horfe, and 
then another pf foot, ifluing from the Bojilka of faulus, 
said crying outy." Away withihis private man 1" Num- 
' bers were*, thep running about,, not Xo feparate by 

flight, but to poffefs themfelves c£' the porticos and emi- 
' nences about the yor»;7i, as it were to enjoy fome public 
ipeftacle. AtiUus Virgilio beat down one of Galba's 

* itatues, which ferved as a fignalfor hoftilities, and tHey 

* attacked the chair on all fides with javelins. As tbofe-did 
- not difpatch him, they advanced fword in hand. In tbis 

time of trial none ftood up in- his defence but one man, 

- who, indeed, amongft fo many millionsj .jyas the only 

©ne that 3id honour to*1ie Romea cmpi»c.. This was 

.. , / •- Sciripfonlus 

• • i \ ' . , V* * > 
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Sempronius Dehfus*, a cenluricti, who, without any 
particular obligations to Galba, and only from a regard 
to honour and the law, ftood forth to defend the chair. 
Firft of all he lifted up the vine branch with which the 
centurions chaftifp fuch as deferve ftripes, and then called 
out to thcifoldlers who werfr.prefling on, and commanded ' 
them to fpare the emperor. They fell upon him notwith- 
Handing, a«d he drew his fword and fought a long time, : . 
tiU he,, received a ftrake in the ham, which brought hihi to 
the grcfund. , , . 

The chair was overturned at what is called the Curtian, 
Jake, and Galba tumbling out al it, they ran to difpatch 
iiim. At, the fame time he prefented his throat, and faid 
** Strike, if it be for the ggod of Rome." He received 
many ilrokes upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of 
nXAi] upon his body. According to moll accounts, it was 
Camurius, a foldier of the fifte.fi^th legion, that dif- 
^atqhed ' him J though forae fay it was Tc'rchtius, fome 
^rcadlus f , an4, others FabiusFabuIus. They add, that 
when Fabius had cut ofTKis head, he wrapt it up in the * 
Skixt of his garment, becaufe it was fo bald that he could 
take no hold of it. His afTociates, however, would not 
fuffer him to conceal' It, but infilled that he ftiould let the 
world le^, what aja exploit he had performed j he therefore 
fixed it upon the point of. his fpear, and fwinging about V 
..the head^of a venerable old man, and a mild prince, vJho 
was both pQniifex Maximur and conful, he ran on (like 
the Bacchanals with the head of Pentheus) israndifliing^ 
his fpear that was dyed with the blood that trickled from 

it. .; ' V ^ 

Wlien^the head was prefented to Otho, he cried out, 
5* "iliis^is nothing, rny fellow-foldiers 5 (how me the head 
** of Pifo'," It was brought not long after ^ for that 
young^ prince being wOundedjf and pujrfued by one Marcus, 
was killed by Him at the gates of the temple of Veila. 
Vinius alfo was put to the' fword, though he declared him- 
_felf an accomplice in the confpiracy, and-^rotefted that. 
it -was againll Otho's orders tliat he fuf&red. -However, 

... . T 3 . *^^y 

♦ In the Greek text it is Jnd)Jirus\ but that text (?.s wc obferved 
!>cforc) in tfiellfe-of G'ilbavls extremely corrupt. Wc have therefore 
given D nlus frofn Tacitus 5 as Vergi^^ inftead of Sercdf^^ abov«*. 

f In TacitUF, Ltcanlus* That hiflorian make* no mejwio*i of ^-nibiuf. 
*. • V ■ » • 
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thej cut off his head, and that of Laco, and carrying 
them to Otho, deman4ed their reward ; Fbr^ as Archilo- 
chusfaya: 

We brinjr fcven warriors only to yow tcnt,^ 
Yit tboufands of u« killM them. 

So in this cafe many who had no (hare in the a^ion, 
bathed their hands and Two r^ in the blood, and (howing 

* them to Otho, petitioned for their reward, " It appeared 
afterwards from the petitlona given in, that the nomber 
of them w^s a^ hun4red and twenty ; amd Vitellius hav- 
ing fearched them out, put them all to death. Marius. 
Celfus alfo coming to the camp, many accufed him of 
having exhorted the foldiers to fland by Galfoa, and the 
bulk of the army inlifted that he ihould fuffer. But Otho 
being defirous to fave him, and yet afraid of contradid- 
ing them, told them, *' He did not choofe to have him. 
^' executed fo , foon, ^becaufe he had feveral important 
*' queftions to put to him." He ordered him, therefore, t©. 
be kept in chains, and delivered him to perfons in whom, 
he could beil confide. 

The fenate was iinmediately afiembled ^ and as if they 
were become different men, or had other^ gods to fwear 
by, they took the oath to Otho^ whiekhe had before taken. 
to Galba, but had not kept ^ a&d they gave him thjc ti- 
tle; of Caefar and Auguitus, while the bodies of thofe 
that had been beheaded lay in their confular robe$ in the 
Jorum, 4-* for the heads, t.he foldiers, after they had no 
farther ufe for them, fold that of Vinius to his daughter 
for two ^oufand five hundred (iracbmai. PifoTs was given, 
to his wffe Verania, at her resell • 5 and Galba's to the 
fei'vantS'of Partrobius and Vite11us.f who, after th|qi bad 

. treated it^with'the utmofl infol^nce and outrage, threw it 
into a place called Seflertium i^ whe^'e the bodies of thofe 
are call that^aje put to death by the emperors. Galba^s. 
corpfe was oarried away by Hclvidius. Prifcus, with Otho*$. 

permidiony 

* Tacitus (Ub.. r}, fays, Ihe ptirchafed it. 

'\ Galba had put P^trobiu* to dea.th ; but vfc know not why the 
fcrvants of Vitellius niould dcfirc to. treat Galba^s remaios.with aBy 
indignity. 

t ^ipfiu* fays, it waa^ljQ called f»flJf:f^HcrHp»i aa. ]>«i||gr~ t^A<miU>- 
;. nd a half fljbm tl)^ ^ty.. 
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permldlion, and buried in 'the night by his freedman At- 

Such is thehiftory of Galba ^ a man, who, in the points 
of £aimily and fortune, diiHn6ily cdniidcred, was exceeded 
)^j few of the Romans, and ^ho, in the union of both 
-was fuperior to all. He had lived, too, in great honour, 
and with the befl reputation, under five emperors ^ and it 
was rather by his character than by forqe of arms, that 
he depofed Nero* As to the refl who confpired againil 
the tyrant, fome of them were thought unworthy of the 
imperial diadem by the people, and others thought them^ 
felves UBwoithy. But Galba was invited to accept it^-and 
only fbllowed the fenfe of thofe who called him to that 
bigh dig&ity. Nay^ when he gave the fan^ion of his 
&ame to Vindex, that which before was called rebellion, 
was confidefed only as a civil war, becaufe a man «£ 
princely talents was then at the head of it. So that he did 
not fo much want the empire, as tiie empire wanted hinf ; 
and with thdfe principles, he attempted to govern a people^ 
corrupted by Tigellinus and Nymphidius, as Scipfo, Fa- 
.bricius,and Camillus^ governed the Romans of their timers. 
. Kotwitbilanding his great age, he (bowed himfelf a chief 
worthy of ancient. Rome through all the military depail- 
.meat. But, in th« civil adminiliration, ke delivered hiin^ 
felf up te Vinu9, to Laco,. and to his enfranchifed fiaves,^ 
who fold every thing, in' the fame manner as Nero had 
left all to his infatiable vermin. I'he confequence of this 
was, that no man regretted him as an emperor, though^ 
almoil all were mfived with pity at.hi^ miferable fate. 
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'T'H-E new emperor went e^ly in the morning to the 
capitol,,and facrificedj after which he ordered Ma- 
rius Celfus to be brought before him, -He received that 
officer with great marks of his regard, and defired him ra- 
ther to forget the caufeot hiscoixSnemeut, than to remem- 
ber bis releafc. Celfus neither fliowed any meannefs in 
his aclinoWlcdgments, nor any wairt-of gratitude. Hefaid, 
•♦ The very charge brought againft him bore witnefs to 

T 4 . ■ ^ « his 
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*' his charadler, fince he was accdfed 6niy of having 
^' been faithful to Galba, froia whom he had never re- 
** ceivcd any pcrfbnal obligations.** All who were pre- 
fect at the audience adinired both the einperor andCelfus, 
and the foldiers in particular, teilified their approba- 
— tion *• 

Otho made a mild and gracious fpeech to the fenate* 
The remaining time of his confulthip he divided with Vcr- 

• ginius Rufus, and he left thofe who had been appointed 

. to that dignity by N«ro and-Galba to enjoy- it in 'their 
fCQurfe. buch as were refpeiElable for their age and cha- 
jadler, he promoted, to the prieilhood ^ and to thofe fena- 

. tors who had been banffhed by Nero, and reeafted Ixjr 
Galba, he reilored all their goods aiid'e0ates that he found 
unfold. So that the £rii and belt of the citizenis,. who 

;had before not confidered him as a man, btit dreaded him 
a^ a fury or deHroying demon that had fuddenly feizead 
the : feat ^ of government, aow entertaiiied more pleaiing 

: hopes from fo pr,omi£ng a beginning* 
, f. But nothing gave the people in generar fo high a 
fbleafure, or contributed fo much to gain him their affec^ 

^tiQns> as his punifliing Tigelliaus. it js tru&| h« bad 
long fufifered under, the fear of punishment, which the 

.'Romans demanded as a public** d^t/ and under a complK 

^l^aition .of incurable diftempers^. ,Thefe, to^gcther with his 
infamous connexions with the worfl.of proftitutes, into 
wbicB bis paflions. drew him, though almoft in the arms 
of death, were confidercd by the thinking parrf ^f man- 
kind as the greateft of punifhments, acid worfe than many 
deaths. Yet it was^a pain to the common people, that 
. he (hould fee the light of the fun, after fo many excellent 
men had bjceiudiPpi'ived of. it through'his means. H» was 
then at his country houfe near- Sinueffa, and had veffcls 
at anchor, ready to carry him on oc&aiion to fome diilant 
• country. Oth%fent to him there) and he firft attempted 

' * to 

* Otho exempted the foldiers from the fees which they had , paid 
the ceiJturions for furloughs and other irapiunities; but, at the fame 
tiiiac, promifcd to fariefy the centurions, on all reafonablc occafioos, 
out of his own revenue. In confequencc of thefe furloughs, the fourth 
part of a legion was gften abfent, and the iro<^s became daily more 
and more corrupted. .- • . . 

t In the clbfc of the day on which he was inaugurated, he put La- 
co and Icelus to death, . 
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to bribe the meflenger with large fums tp fuffer him to e- 
fc^pe, • When he found, that did not take efFe£l, he gave 
himtW money not with Handing V and deiring only to be 
indulged. ft few, moments till he had Uiaved himfelf, he took 
^ the ra^or $iad c^t $is own ^hi^oat. 

Befi4e« this joft fatisfadion tliat -Otho gave the people^ 
it was a moft agreeable circumf^oce that he remembered 
none of Tils private, quarrels. To gratify the populace, 
he fuffered them aUb at ftril to give him in the theatres 
tbe i^me of, Nero^ and he made no oppofition to thofe 
whp ere6l£d publicly the ilatues of -that emperor. Nay, 
Claudia*' * Rufus tells u$^ that in the letters with whicix 
the couriers wero fent to Spain,, he joined the name of 
Nfii;pto xhfA of Othp* But, perceiving that the nobility 
were oflFended, he made ufe of it no more, 

• After hi»^vetnment was thus eilaMilhcd', the prsetoriao 
/ cohorts gave him no fmall trouble, by exhorting him to 

beware of many peribns of rank, and to forbid them the 
court : whether it was that their afifej^ioa made them, 
r^lly apprehenfive for hira^ or whether it was only a co- 
loujsilor raiiing commotions and wars. One day- the em^- 
pjcrofciiiDftfelf had fent Crifpinus orders to bring the fevcn- 
teenth cohprt from Oftia, and in order to do it without 
interruption, that oiEcer began tp prepare for it as foon 
as it grew dark, and to ^ck up the arnns in waggons,. 
Upou which, fome'of the'moft torbulent cried out, that 
Cmpinus was come with no good, intention,, that the le« 
nate fad>£bme defign ^gaiftft the government,- and that th& 
arms he was-going^to carry were' to be raad« ufe of againft 
Ca&i^r.v not for him^- This notion .£ton fpread, and ex* 
afperated numbers f f9me laid^old oti^ tlie waggons, while 
othexs-'kiUed two centurions who endeavoured to quell the 
mutiny,' and Cri^nus KimTelL Then, the whole party; 
armed, and exhorting^ each other to go to the emperor's. 
aifUiance,. they marx:he4 flraight to Rome, Being in- 
formed there that eighty fenatot^ fupp.ed >^ith him. that 
evening! they haitened:^ to the palabe, faying, Then was. 
the time to crttfti all Caeiar's enemies at once^ The city 
was greatly alarmed, ex^pedling^o be plundered immedi- 
.'•"*. T 5 ' ately,. 

* Tbii writer, wHo was 3 man'.<)f. coni!uiar dignity, and fucceeded 
Calba ia the ^Tcrfiiuent'of Sj^alu, was not called fkuJius ^hui Cluv'ws^ 
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ately* The palace, too, was in the uttnoft co^fufion'* 
ahd Otho himfelf* in unfpeftkable diftreis.. For be; was. 
under, fear and concern for the fenators, whilt. they were 
afraid of him 5 and he faw they kept their eyes fixed upon ., 
him in iilence and extreipe conilernatioii y fornix having -; 
even brought their wives with them to fopper. He there- 
fore ordered the, principal officers of the guards to go and: 
fpeak. to the foldiers, and. endeavour toappeafe them, and. 
^tth? fame time, fent out his guefts at another door. They 
had fcarce made their efcape, when the foldiers ruOiedintd^ 
the room, and aiked what was become of tber enemies of 
Caefar. The emperor then rifing from hiscouch, ufed. 
many arguments to'fatisfy them, and, by enttcaties and 
tears, at lafl prevailed upon them, with., raucll^ difftifulty-, . 
to defift.. • 

Next day, having prefented the fdld5e» with twelve: 
hundred and fifty cr/Khmas a miawt, he entered the camp,-. 
On this occafion he commended the treops as in general . 
well-affcfted to hk goverenj^t-j but> at the fame time, , 
he told them» there were romedciigniBg.jnen among(l thefi), . 
who, by their cabals, brought his moderation and their fi- 
delity both into queftion 5 thefe, he faid^^deferved- their : 
refentmentj and.he hoped.they would aflift him in puni th- 
ing them. They applauded his fpeech, and deiired hin* 
to chaftife wkatever perfons hftMthought proper 5, but he 
pitched upon two. only for capital punifliment, whom no 
man could poffibly regret, and then returned to- his pa- 
lace. • - ♦ .' '"' 

Thofe \ifio had conceived an affeiSW&n for Otho, .and 
placed a confidence;4ii him. admired this change in his con- 
du6l. But others thought It was no more than a piece of 
policy, which the* times ncceffariiy required, and that he 
affumed a popular behaviour ori;*a'ccoui^' of the- impend- 
ing war., For now he bad iin!3oubted intelligence that- 
Vitellius had taken the title bf ..emperor,' and all the en- 
figns of fupreme power, and* couriers daily' arrived with 
news of continual additions to his party. Other meP- 
fengers alfo arrived with aCqpunts that the fi^ces in Pan-* 
nonia, Dalmatia and Myflk, with- their generals, had de- 
clared for Otho. And a few-days after, he received a^ 
bliging leelcrs from Mucianus and*"VerpafiaB*, who botli 
commanded numerous arpiie$, the oii<6 in Syria, and the 
©ther in Jtidca^-'*- * " : •• • 

. .•: • • ElatcJ 
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Elated with this intelligence, he' wrote to Vitellius, 
tfdvifing him not to afpirc to things ab.ove his rank, ^nd 
promiled, in cafe, he defifted, to fupply him liberally with 
money, and give him a city in which* he might fpend \iis 

. days in pleafure and repofe. Vitellius at firfl gave him 
an anfwer, in which ridicule was tempered with civility.* 
But afterwards, being, both thoroughly exafperated, they' 
"wrote to each other fn a ftyle of the bittereft inventive. * 
Not that their mutual reproaches were groundlefs, but' 
it was abfurd for the one to infult the other with what" 
might with equal juftice be objedled to both. For their 
charges confided of prodigality, effeminacy, incapacity 
for war, their former 'poverty and immenfe debts ; fuch 
articles tluit it is hard to fay which' of them had the ad* 
vantage; \ 

As to th^' ftories' of prodigies and apparitions at that 
time, many** of them were founded upon vague reports that 
could not be traced to their author. But in the capitol 
there wis a vidlory mounted upon a chariot, and numbers 
of people faw her let the rdns fall out of her hands, as if 
ftie had loll the power to hold them. And iii thfe ifland of 
the Tiber, the ftatue of Julius Cs&fair turned from weft to 
caft, without either earthquake or whirlwind to move it. 
A circumftance which is faid likewife to have happened, 
when Vefpafian openly took upon him the diredien of af- 
fairs. The inundation of the * Tiber, too, was confidered 
by the populace as a bad omen. It was at a time, indeed, ' 
when rivers ufftaliy overflow their banks ; but tfie flood 
never rofc fo high beforfe,' ntfr was fo riiinous in its effeds-j 
for now it laid great part of the cit)Mtinder water, parti- 
cularly the corn market, and caufcd *a famine which con- 
tinued for fome days.' ' ' ^ , 
About this time, news was brought that Cecina and , 
Valens,y»who a6ted for Vitellius, had feized the paffes of 

* the Alps,^ And in Rome, Dolifbella, who' was of an 
illuftrious family, was fufpefled by the guards of Torae 
difloyai defign. ' Otho either fearing him, or Tome other 

..whom lie cjpuld influence 5 fent him to Aquinum,' with 
affurarices of friendly treatment.' When the emperor 
came to feledl the officers that^' were to attend him o|i 
his march, he. appointed Lucius, the brother of^ Vitellius, 
to be of the number, without cither piombting qr low- 
ering, him in point of rank. He took- alfo particular 

T 6 ' . care * 
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care of the mother and wife of Vkcllius, and endea- 
voured to put them in a fituation where they had nothing 
.. to fear* The government of Rome he gave to Flavius 
Sabiaus, the brother of Vefpafian j either with an inten- 
tion to do honour to Nero (for he had formerly given him 
that appointment, and Galha had deprived him of it^, or 
elfe to Ihow his affection to Vefpafian, by promoting his 
brother. . - » 

Otho'himfelf flopped *at BrixiUum, a town in Italy, 
near the Po, and ordered the army to march on under 
the conduct of liis lieutenants, Marius Celfus, Seutonius 
Paulinus, G alius, and*Spurina, officers of great reputa- 
tion. But they could not purfue the plan of operations 
they had formed, by reafon of the obftinacy and difor- 
derly behaviour of the foldiers, who \ieclared that they 
had made the emperor, and they would be commanded 
by him only. The enemy*s troops were not under much , 
better difcipline : they, too, were refradlory and difobe- 
dient to their officers, and on the fame account. Yet 
they had feen fervice, and were accuftomed to fatigue; 
whereas Otho's men had'»been ufed to idlenefs, and their 
manner of living was quite diflfercnt from that in the 
field. Indeed., they had fpent moil of their time at pub- 
Kc fpedlacles and the entertainments of the theatre, and 
were come to that decree of infolencey that they did not 
pretend to be unable to perform the fervices they were or- 
dered upon, but afFeded to be above them. Spurina, 
who attempted to ufe compulfion, wks in danger of being 
killed by them. They fpared no manner of abufe, calling 
him traitor, and telling him that it was he who ruined 
the affairs of Csefar, and purpofely miffed the fairell op- 
portunities. Some of /them came in the nightj intoxi- 
cated with liquor, to his tent, ajiid demanded their dif- 
charge, " For they, had to go," they faid, " to Ca^ar, to 
** accufe him." 

■ The caufe, however, and Spurina with it, received 
fome benefit from the infult which thefe troOps met with 
at Placentia. Ihofe of Vitellius came up to th« walls, 
and ridiculed Otho's m^n; who" were appointed to defend 
them \ calling them placers and dancers, fit only to at- 
tend the Pythian and Olympic games \ fellows who knew 
nothing of war, who had not even made one campaign, 
who were fwoln up with pride, merely bccaufe they had 

/ cut 
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cut off tlie head of a poor unarmed old man (meaning 
Galba) j wretches that durft not look men in the face, Nbr 
Hand any thing like a faif and open battle. They wfcte 
fo cut with thefe reproaches, and fo defirous of revenge^ 
that they threw thcmfelves at Spurina's feet, and begged, bf 
him to command and employ them on whatever fervice he 
. thought proper, affuring him that there: was ncitljer dan- 
ger nor labour whieh they would decline. After this^ 
the enemy made a vigorous attack upon the town, and 
plied*, their battering engines with all their force j but 
Spurina's men repulfed them with great flaughter, and by 
that means kept poffeQion of one of the moll refpedable 
and mofl Hourilhing towns in Italy. 

It muft be obferved of Otho's officers in general, that 
they were more obliging in their behaviour both to cities 
and private perfons than thofe of Vitellius. Cecina, one 
of the latter, had nothing popular either in his addrefs or 
his figure. He was of a gigantic iize, and moll uncouth 
appearance j for he wore breeches and long fleeves in the 
manner of the Gauls, even while his ftandard was Ro- 
man, and whilfl he gave his inflru6lions to Roman ofB- 
cers. His wife followed him on horfeback, in a rich 
drefs, and was attended by, a feleft party of cavalry. 
Fabius Valens, the other general, had a paflion for money 
which was not to be fatisiied by any plunder from the 
^nemy, or e^^a^lions and contributions from the allies ^ 
infomuch that he was believed to proceed more flowly for 
the»iake of coUeding gold as h^^-went, and therefore vvas^ 
not up at the firfl ajElion. Some, indeed, accufe Cecina 
of haftening to giye battle before the arrival of Valens, 
in order that the vi£lory might be all his own j and befide 
other lefs faults, they charge him not only with attacking 
at an unfeafonable time, but with not maintaining the 
combat fo gallantly as he ought to h*vc done j all which 
errors nearly ruined the aifairs of his party. 

Cecina, after«his repulfe at Flacentia, marthed againfl '4^ 
Cremona, another rich and great city. In the mean time 
Annius Gallus, who was going to join Spurina at Pla»- 
centia, had intelligence by the way that he was vi61ori- 
ous, and that the -fiege was raifed. But being infoimed 
at the fame time that Cremona was in danger, he Ud his 
forces thither, and encamped very near the enemy. Af- 
terwards 
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tcrwards ather oflFicers brought in reinforcemerits'^- 
Gecina" polled a ftrong body of Infantry under cover of 

* fome trees and thicketsy after vfhich, he ordered his ca- 
valry- to advance, and if tli6' enemy attacked them, tD 
give way by degreeis and retire,* till they had drawn them 
Into the ambulcade.' But Celfus being informed of his 
intention' by fome defertersj advanced with his" beft ca- 
valry againft Cecina*s troops ^and, upon' their retreating,- 
he purfued with io much caution, thart he furrounded^ 
the corps that lay in anabufli.- Having thus put them in' 
confiiiion, he called the Ifegions from the camp^ and it 
appear*, that rf they had come up in time' to fuppbrt the* 
horfe, Cecina*s whole army would have been cut in pie- 
ces. But, as Paulinus advanced very (lowly f , he was * 
ccnfured for having ufed more preciaution than became a 
general of his charafter; Nay, the foldi^rs accufcd him, 
of treachery, and endeavoured to incenfe Otho againft- 
him, infifting that the viftpry Was in their hands, and^ 
that if it was not complete, it wa^ owing entirely to the 
mifmanagement of ^helr generals. Otho did not fo much 
believe theCt reprefentawons; as he was willing to appear " 
not to difhelieve them. He therefore fcnt his brother 
Titianus to the army, wifeH Proculus the .captain- of his' 
guard ; Titianus had the command Jn appearance, and 
Proculus in reality. Celfus and Paulinus had the title of 
friends and counfellors, but %not the leafl authbiity in the 

N dire£lion of aiFairS. 

The tnemy, too, wef^'nbt 'without their diflatisfa£liofts'" 
•and : diforder, particukriy amongft the forces of Valens. ' 
For when they were informed of what happened at the * 
ambufcade, they espreffed their indignation that their 
general did not put it in their powtt to be thfere, that ' 
they might have ufed their endeavours to fave' fo'many 
brave men who perifhed in that aftipn. - They were* even 

iricHited 

■ * EflTi/ra xeu ¥ft»'flrA.X«K txat^t^ iCv»jd« rii'r^rjjy*/' Datier takes dd 
notice oi thu paflaj^e, though a matdiiai one Dothin'the place where " 
it flands, and with r^e^aVd to the connexion too. 

f Ticitus tcUs us, that Paulinus was naturally flow and irrefolutfe* " 
On tbift occafion he cliirgei him with two erio/4. 'The firft was, ih^lt, 
iirftcad'of ad vitncing immediately to the charge, aod lupporting his 
cavalry, he trifled away the time in filling up the trenches : the to 
cond, that he did not avail hi mi'elf of the diforder of the enemy,- but 
Ibunded much too early z retreat. • 
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ibeiined- to^ difpfttcb him ^ but having pacified tbem with 
much difficulty, he decamped and joined Cecina. 

In the mean'tfriD^ Otho came to the camp at Bedriacum,v 
si fmall town near Cremona, and there held a council of 
war.. Procoluj'^ttd Titianus were of opinion, ^^ That 
** he ought to» give battle, while the ai^my retained thofe 
*^ high Ipirita'with which the late viAory had Hifpired- 
'^ them, and not fuffer thaj^ ardour to cool, nor wait tilli 
•* Vitellius came in petfon from Gaul.** But PauliniMr* 
T92LS againft;itJ**- The enemy," fjUdhc,.** havereceived alU 
*^ their trobp»f and have no farther preparations to make - 
** for. the • CoiAbat J whereae- Otho will hat-^ from Myfiai 
'* and Pannonia forces as numerous as thofe< 'he haji al- 
^^ ready, if he will wait his own opportunity, loAead of 
** giving, one to the enemy% And certainly the army- he; 
•* now has, if with their fmall numbers they have fo ■ 
*' mueh ardour, 'ff ill nbt fight with- lefs but greater fpirit - 
** when they fee their nunabers fo much tncreafed. Be* 
** fides, the gaining of time makes for us, becaufcwe- 
*♦ have every thi«g in abundance, but delays muft greatly 
** diftrefs Gecina and his colleague. f<» neceffaries, be^ 
♦* caufc they lie in an enemy's country." ^ 

Matius Celiii^ fupported ^e^ opinion^ of Paulinusi . 
^nnius Gallas could hot attend, becaufe he had received 
fome hurt by^^a. fallTrom his hj>rfe, and was under cure, . 
Otho therefore wrote to him/. and Gallus adviied him hot » 

to ' precipitate n&atters, but to wait for the army -from' 
Myfia, which'was already on the way.. Otho, « however j / 
woidd not be gitided by the (e counsels, .and the: opinion fj| 
of thofe prevailed wbo were for hazarding a battle im*' 
mediately. Differ ctJt reafons- arej. indeed, alleged foi^ 
this- refoltttioii. The; moft probable isj that the praeto-^ 
rlan Shouts j which com'pofed th^ emperor^s gustrds, aoW 
coming to tafte what real war wasf longed to be once more^ 
at a diftance from it, to return to the eafe, *the company^ ^j^ 
and -ptiblic diveriions of Rome 5 and- therefore they couI4 "^ 
not be reftrained in- their eagcrtoefs for a battle, for they - 
imagined that they couJd overpower the enemy at the firft 
charge. Befides, Otho feems to have been no longer 
gble to fipipport himfelf in a ftatc of fufpenfe j fuch an 
averiion to t^he thoughts of danger had his diffipation ^nd- 
efieminacy given him ! Overburdened th^n by his cares, 
he ha^^enedto free himielf froii> their weight 5 he covered' 

his' 



• t 
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his cjtSf aiod leaped down tHe pr^c^iee), he committed 
all at once to fortune, S^ck is the aK^co^nt giveq of the 
matter by the orator Seouadus, who w^s Oiho^s fecre- 

tary. - . • 

Others iay^ that the two parties were .much inclioed 
to lay dowB. their arms, and unite in choofing an em* 
peror out of the bed generals they .bad , or, if they could 
not agree upon it, to leav^.the ele6lion to the (enate. 
Nor is it improbable, as. the two who were. called empe- 
rors were neither of th^m mei^.-of reputation,- that the e&r 
perienced and prudent part of the foldiers (bojuld form 
' fuch a defign. For they could not but rr^%(Sk how ua« 
.happy and dreadful a thi^g it would be tp plunge them* 
felves into the fame calamities, which the Romans could ~ 
not bring upon each other withoutraching heartsj in the 
quarrels of Sylla and Marius, of C^aiar and Pompey 2 
ftnd for what ? but to provide jan eiQ{|ire to xninifler to 
the iuTatiable appetite and thedr^nken^efs of Vitellius^ 
or to the luxury and debaucheries of Qtho, Thefe con- 
-fiderations are fuppofed to have induced Celfus to endea* 
vour to gain time, in hopes that matters might be com* 
promifed without the fword ; while Otho, out of fear o£ 
fuch an agreement, hadened the battle^ 

In the mean time he returned to Brixillum*, which 
certainly was an additional errQr : for by that ^ep he de- 
prived the combatants of the reverence and emulation 
which his prefence might have inlpired, and took a con- 
fid erable limb from the body of • (he arm^, rmeanfome 
of the bell and.moft adive men, both horfe and foot, for 
bi^ body>guard. There happened about that time a ren- 
counter japon the po, while Cepina^s troops endeavoured 
to lay a bridge over, that river, and,OthoVtp pieyenli it^ 
The latter finding their othe^e£^ort^.ineEs6lual, puta^nan* 
tity of .torches well covered with brimilone and pitch into 
fome boats, whicli were qarried by the wind and c^rent 
upon the enemy^s works. .Fird fmoke and afterwards a? 
bright flame arofe ^ upoojivhich, Cecipa^s , men were {(> 

terrified 



* It was dcLatfcf in coonciT, whether the emperor fhouW be prefenf 
in the ad on or not. Marius Celfus and Paulinas dur/t nor "vote for 
itr led tK-y fhould fceni incliiied to expofe his peribo. He therefore* 
retired to C?<xiUuo), wliich ,w>a^ a circutnftance tha( contrib\ua4* not a 
liule to hib ruin. 
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terrified that they leaped into the river, overfet their boats, 
and were entirely expof^td to their enefnies, who laughed 
at their awkward diftrefs. 

4^ The German troops, however, beat Otho's gladiatoi's 
In a Ifttle ifland of the Po, and killed a coniiderable nuni* 
ber of them. Otho*s army that was in Bedriacum, re- 
fenting this affront, Iniided on being led out to battle. 
Accordingly Proculus mar^^d, and pitched his camp at 
the diilance of fifty furlongs from Bedriacnm. But he 
chofe his ground in a very unikilful manner. For, 
though it was in the fpring feafon, and the country af- 
forded many fprings and rivulets, his army was diftreffed 
for water.*' Next day, Proculus was for marching againft 

'the enemy, who lay not lefs than a hundred furlongs off. 
But Paulinus would not agree to it. He faid*, they ought to 
keepthe poftthey had taken, rather than fatigue themfelves 
£rft, and then immediately engage an enemy, who could 
arm and put themfelves in osjjer of battle at their leifure, 
while they were making fucnl march with all the encum- 
brance of baggage and fervants. The generals difpuled 
the point, till a Numidian horfemaa came with letters 

.'from Otho^ ordering them to make no longer delay, but 
proceed to the attack wxtho'at lofing a moment^s tim^. 
Then they decamped of courfe^ and went to feek the 
enemy. The news of their apj^roach threw Cecina into 
great confiifion; and immediat^y' quitting his works 

. and poft upon the river, he repaired to the camp, where 
he found mod of the foldiers lamed, and the word already 
given by Valens. 

During the time that the infantry were forming, the' 

.beft of the cavalry were dire£led to &irmi(h. At that mo- 
ment a reporr-*gas fpread, from what caufe we camK>t tell, 
amojy^ft Otho^s van, that Vit'cllus^s officers were coining 
over 'to theit party. As foon, therefore ^ 'as they ap- 
proached, they fainted them in a frie«<tty manner, call- 
ing them felloW'foldiers. ^ But inflead of receiving the 
appellation, they anfwered with a furious - and hoflile 
iliout. The confequcnce wa«, that the perfons who made 
the compliment were difpirittd, and the refl fufpefted 
them of trcafon.' This was the firft thing that difcoii- 
certed Otho's troops ; for by this time the enemy bald 

. charged. B elides, they could preferve no order : the irt- 
termixture of the baggage, and the nattire of the ground, 

pre* 



.« 
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preventing any reguUr movement. For the ground was 
i'o full oi' ditches and other ioequalitirs, that th«y were 
forced to break their ranks and wheel about to avoid 
them, and could only ^gbt in fmall parties. There weire 
but two legions^ one of Vit^l}ius*p called the ddvourer, and 
one of Otho's called tbe/uccfiurer, which could difentangle 
themfelves from the defiles, and gain the open plain. 
Thefe engaged in a regular battle, and fought a long time. 
Otho^fi men were vigorous and brave, but they had not 
feen (p HHtch as one a<9tion before this ; -on the other ; 
hand, thofe of Vitellius had nauch experience in the field, % 
but they were old and their ftrength decaying. . ; 

Otho's legion coming ort with great fury, mowed down 

.the firft ranks, and . took the eagle. The enemy, filled 
with (hame and refentment, advanced to cbaftife them, 
flew Orphidius who commanded the legion, and took fe- . 
Veral ft&ndardsf . Againd the gladiators who had the repu- ' 
tatiOB of being brav^ fellows and excellent at clofe figkt- 
jng, Alphenujs Varus brought up the BatavUns, who come 
from an iAand formed, by the Rhine, and' are the bed 
cavalry in Gjcrmany, A few- of . tbe gladiators made Iwasd 

- againft them^, bpt .the greateil part fied to the river, and 
falling in wiith fbme of -the enemy ^s infantry that was 
polled there, were all cut in pieces^ JBi^ none briiaved {<y 
ill' that day as this prxtoriafi bands. They did not even 
'wait.' to reeeiire the enemy ^a charge, and in their flight 
they broke through the troops that as yet (lood their 

'ground,, and ^t them in difor^er. Nevenhekfs, many 
of O^o^s men were irrefiftible ^n thfi ^larter where j 
they fought, and opened a way through the vif^orious 

^enemy ■ to their camp* But Proculus a»d Paulinas took j 
another way } for they dreaded the ibldiecsy. who alseady 
blamed their generals for the lofs of the d&y.. 

.' Annius Gallus received into the eity all the fcattered 

■ parties, and endeavoured to encourage them byaffurances j 
that the advantage Upon the whole was equal, and that ' 
their troops had the fupeviority in many parts of ^he fie^d.^ 
But Marius Celfus aitembled the principal officers, and 
deHred them to coafider of meafures that might fave their 

. country., '* After {uch an expence of Koman blood,?' faid 
he, '^ Otho himfelf, if be has a patriotic principle, would 
*' not tempt fortvine any more ; fince Cato and Scipio, 
^ ia cefoiing* ta iubmit to Csefar aftar the battle of 

•*^ Phar- 
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'** Phaxfaliai ate accufe.d of bavine unneccflarily facrificcd 
*' the lives of To many brave men m Africa, notwithftand- 
•* jng that they foii;gnt for the liberties of their country. 
?* Fortune, indeed, is capricious, and all men are liable to 
** fuffcr by her ijicpnftancy J yet good men have one ad- 
** vantage which Che cannot deprive thexri of, and that is, 
** to avail thcmfelvcs of their rcafon in whatever may bc- 
** fjall them^'V Thefe arguments prevailed with the offi- 
ccrs •, and on founding \hc private men, they found them 
defirous of peaige. Titianus himfelf v\as of opinion, that 
they ought to fend ainbaffadors to treat for a coalition. In 
purfui^nce of which, Celfus and Gallus were charged with 
a commlffibn to Cecina and Valens. As they were upon 
the road, th«y met fome centurions, who informed thcni^ 
that Vitellius's army was advancing to Bedriacum, and 
that they weje fent b^^fore by; their generals with propofals 
£or an ^dCiQi&niodation. Celfus and Gal^lu's commende^ 
theii* defigV, anddeiired them to go back with' them to 
xneet Cecipa. 

Wh«n j:l>ey ^pprpach^d that gener^^^s anny, Celfus ^a» 
in ^reat danger J for the cavalry t}iat, were beat,en in tl^ 
"affair of the ambufcade, happened to be in the vao ^ and 
they tio fooncr faw Celfus, than they advanped with loud 
ihouts agaipiLhim*' The centu^jon^v hovreVer, put them* 
ielTCs>before him, and xh^.fthtr ^fficeri called out to theoi: 
to do' him no vibletice'k ^ Cecina himfelf, when he was io- 
fortned of the tumult,' rode up and quelled it •> and after 
be bad mad(e his compliments to Celfus,^ in a very obliging 
mannec, accompanied hin^ to Bedriacum. {[:/: 

In the mean time, Titianus, repenting th^t he had ient 
the ambafladors,. placed the moil rciblute of the foldiers 
again upon tht walls^ and exhorted the reH to he affiAing.. 
But when Cecina rode up and offered.his hand, not a map 
of them could refifl him. Sdra« faluted his men from the 
walls, and others opened the gates j after which they went: 
out and mixed with the troops that were coming up. Iq- 
fiead of ads of hoftility,' thisre was nothing but mutual 
carefleS) and other demonftrations of friendfhip v. in confe-^ 
quence of which, they all took the oath to Vltellius, and* 
ranged themielves ^under his banner. 

This is the account which moii of thofe that were in the 
battle give bf it 5 but at the fame, time they confefs that 
lil.ey (}i.d ^^^ know. aJJL the particulars, becaufc of the con- 

£uf«6id^ 
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fufed mnnner In whicTi they fought, and the inequality of 
the ground. Long after, when I was pafling over the field 
of battle, Meflirius Fiords, a perfon of contiilar dignity, 
ftiowed me an old man, who ih his youth had ferved und^r 
Otho, with others of the fame age with himfelf, not from 
inclination, but by conftraint *. He told me alfo, that on 
vifiting the field, after the battle, he faw k large pile of 
dead bodies, as high as the head of a man j knd upon in- 
quiring into the reafon, he could neither difcoVer it him- 
felf, nor get.any information" about it. It was no wonder •! 
that there was a great carnage in cafe of a general route, * 
becaufe in a civil war they make no prifoners y. £ot fuch j 
captives would be of no advantage^ to the conquerors 5 but 
It is difficult to affign a reafon-why the carcafes fhould be 
piled up in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it comthoiily happens) was' 
firll brought to ptho, arid afterwards fome of the wounded 

' ' ' - ' camt 

• Froim thf» paffagc Dacifr "Would fnfer,'*fhat- the life ofOtho'wai 
not written by prutarch.* tiefaV««,' abcrfon who ferTcd it'ycstinj| man 
-UAKlfr Ocho; cduid oot h6 old At the time when Plutarch caiv^c fap« 
pcfod to have yifited that fi*ld ftf b;\ttl^. His argument is this ; That 
wtdc was fojight in the "year of Cdrift Cxtj-nine : l*lutarch returned 
frcm Italy to Chaeronra about the 'end of Dtymitljlti*s 'reign, in the* 
year 'of ChrifV ninetV-three oi^ iiiTie^*lbtti-,''and Mldb' ift& his aative 
-ciry Any more. As tois retreat of Pktarc)t^8. w^& opl}{ ^weoty-foor or 
twei^ty.-five ve-ar* after t^cbattle of Bedriacum, Jie coochidcH, t}iata 
perfon who fought in that fcattlf , a young m*an, could hot polfibly be 
©Id when I^utareh made fhe^ourof Italy ;' arid *therfefor<tfc6nje^ur?«, 
that this, as well as the life of Galba^ mull haiveheen wri|j|ea by a 
fon of Pli«t.uch. 

But we.think ro arguments, in,a matter of fuch importance, ought 
to Ik aiWluccd from a pafTayje manifcftly CQfrupt. For,, inftcarf of 
nret rftX«i0V, w? mitft either fead Um cwret xaXttitii, or t^v tt^ai^.^tn Sm, 
to makrt fliher Greek or.fenfc.< f It.- . -, . ■,^'"; 

Lamprias in the catalogue," afcrihes thefe.two .livESjOjhis fathcc 
Nor do we f^e. luch a diflimilarity to Piutatph*s otlier writinj^d, either 
in. the -flyle or "manner, as warraiits us to cohcludi, th.it they arc not 
of his hand. ' .... .!:..• . . 

Henry Stephens did not, indeedy take them into' bi% tditioO) becaafe 
J»e loundthcm amongst the opt^u,Ia ;, and. as fome of iha^ a/tu/eula were 
luppofed to be fpurious, he believed too haftily that thefc wcrc'bf the 
liurnber. ' ■ * . . 

We think the lofs of Plutarch's other lives' of fb^ 4^p«rors a real 
lofii to the wofld; and ftiould haTe bccngWd if theyjHul.come down 
to us, even in the fame inipcrf«<5l c5)aditioa as to tJ^e tqxt, as thofc oi 
Odiba and Owho. ' . . - ^. .. «. 
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came and alTured him that the battle was loA. On this 
occafipiij It was nothing extraordinary' that his friends 
flrove to encourage him aiid keep hiiai horn dcfpbnding j 
but the attachment of the.foldier^'to him exceeds all be- 
lief. -Npne of them Ic^t him, or went over to theencniy, 
or confulted his own fafety, even when;tlrcir chief de- 
fpaired of his. On the contrary,' they crowded his^ gates j 
they called him emperor j they left no form of applica- 
tion untried * 5 they kilTed his hands j they fell at his feet ; 
and, with groans ^iid tears entreated him not to forfake 
them, nor give then* up to their enemies, hut to employ 
their Hearts arid hands to' theT laft itaoment of their lives.. 
Thtj all joined in this r^queft : and one of the private 
men ijrawing his fv\^ord, thus 'addreffcd himfclf to Otho, 
** iCno\y, Csefar, what y out' foltfierski-e ready to do for 
^ ** you,r" ^nd immediately plunged the ftecl into his heart, 
Othb was^ not moved at this aflSfling fcene, but with a 
cheerful. and ileady counteixanc^ looking round upon the 
company, he fpoke as follows : ** This day, my fcllow- 
** foldiers, I confider as a more happy one, than that on 
. ** which you made me'ipia^eror, when I fee you thus dif- 
** pofq^, and am fo great in your opinion. But deprive 
** me not of a ftill greater»happinefs, that of laying down 
^* my life with honour for fq many generous Romans. 
** If I am worthy. of the Roman empire, I ought to fhcd 
*' my blood for my country. 1 know the vidlory my ad- 
*^' verfaries has gained is by no means decifive. I have 
** intelligence that my aVmy from Myfid is at the diftance 
** of but a few days march j Alia, byria, and Egypt, are 
** pouring their' legions upon the Adriatic 5 the forces in 
** Judea declare for us ; the fenate is with us ^ and the 
very wives and children of our enemies are fo many 
pledges in our hands. But we are not fighting iot 
Italy wi^ Hanniba^ ot Pyrrhus or the Cimbrians 5 bur 
** .difpute is ^ith ilotnarns J and ^ivhatever party prevails, 
** whether w;e fconqucfr or afe conq^uetedj our country 
•', mufl'fuffer.,^. Under the viftor's joy fte bleeds- Be- 
'* lieve, then, my friends, that I can die with greater glo- 
*' ry than reign. For I know no benefit that Rome can 






."> 



" reap 



* TnAeadof lymrra rftir»m, which has nothing to do here, one of 
the coi^mentatora propoTcc to read 4'yiYiBfro rttfutt, which is a .commoa 
phiafc wiih Plutarch, 
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" reap from my. viftory, equal to that I fliall confer upon 
'* her by facribcing myfelf for peace and unanimity, and 
" to prevent Italy from beholding fuch another day as 

" this!" .;; ._ \ 

After he: had made this fpeech, and (howed himfelf 
immoveable to thofe who attempted to alter his tcfolution, 
he defired his friends, and (uch fenators asf were prefent^ 
to leave him, and provide for their own fafety. To 
thofe that were abfent he fent the fame commands, and 
fignified his' plcafure to . the cities by letters, that they 
fhould • receive thexx^ hoQOuraI}ly, and Supply them, with 
good convoys. 

He then called his nephew Cooceius *, who was yet 
very young, and bade him compofe himfelf, ^nd not fear 
Vitellius. *' I have taken the famcr care," faid he, .*.* of his 
*^ mothert his wife. and childred, as if they had been 
** my ow^n. And for the iame reafon, I niean for your 
** fake) I deferr^^d the adoptiQii . which I intended y^ 
** For I thought pj;oper. to" waLt. the Iflue of thiis war, that 
" you might • reign with me if I conquered, and hot fall 
** with me if I was overcome. The laft thing, my fon, I 
** have; to recomend to you; is, neither entirely tb for- 
*^ getj nor yet to remember too well that you had an 
" emperor for your uncle." ^ 

A moment after, he heard a great noidc.and tumult at 
hh gate. . ,Thfe foldiers feeing the fenatots retiring, threat- 
ened to kill them if they moved a tt^p .fajrther or aban- 
doned the emperor. Qtho, in great concern fjor them, 
ihowed himfelf again at the door, but no Idngeif^'wrth a 
mild and fupplicating air J on the contrary, he caft fuch 
a ftern and angry look upon the moft turbulent,^ part of i 
them, that they withdrew in grfeat fear apd confufioii. 

In the evening hfe was thirl^y; and drank a little wat«r. 
Then he had two fjYords brought him, andTiaving ex- 
amined the points ojf both, a long time, he fent away the 
cnc, and put the other undc^r his arm. After this, he 
called his fervants, and with -many expreflibns of kind« 
nefs gave them money. Not that he chofe to be lavi(h of 
what Vtould foon be another*s J for he gave to (bmc more, 
«nd to fome lefs, proportioning his bounty to their merit, i 
imd paying a iUi£l regard to propriety./ ' , * 

'''-■.' ^Vhea 

^ * TacituB and Suetomu« call him CofaiatiK/, 
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When he had dirmiiTed them, he dedicated \he remain- 
der of the night ^ repofC) and flept fo found, that his 
chamberlddi hcarohimat thedoor* Early i^ the mornii^g i 

. Tie- called his'freedman, who aiTuled him in the csref of the^ \ 

fenators, and ordered him to nl^ke the proper. inijufrtes a-' 
bout them. ..The anfwer he brought was, that they were 
^ne, and hard- been provided with every thing they de- 
iired. Upon which he faid, " Go you then, and £how 
** yourfclf to the foldiers, that they iaay hot Imagine you 
^^ have a^fted lae in dlfpatcbitfg Riyfelf, and piit you to (^ 

" fonie cruel death for it.'* ■ . ; . ' 

.As foon; as the freedtnan Wfi^^ goine out, h^ ^xe>d the hilt - 
of bisfwordupQiti'the ground, and holding il^tth bbth 
hands,- fell upon it with To much force, that he expired' 
vfith one groan, The fervantd who watted without heard 
the groan, and burd into a loud lam^tation, Which wa§ 
echoed through the camp and the city. Th^ foldiers rart- 
totl^e gates With the mod pitiable wailihgs, add mod tin*' 
feigned grief^ reproaching thettlfelve^ fet not gufirding their ^ 
emperor, and preventitig -his dying fcut them* ^fot one of 
them wOu>kl leave hhn to provide for himfelf^ though the 
enemy vras approaching. They attired the body in a inag- 
ni^cent maniter, and prepared a funeral pile ; after which 
•they attended the proceffionl in their arftiour, and happy^ 
^as the man that could com^ to fupport hl6 bief. Some 
kneeled and kiiTed his wound, fome grafped his hand, and 
others proftrated themrelve,s on the ground, and adored him 

\ at a diftance. Nay, there were fome who threw their 
torches upon the pile, and then flew themfelves. Not that 
they had received any extraordinary favours from the de- 
ceafedj.or were afraid of fufifering under the hands of the 

F conqueror; but it feems^that no king or tyrant was ever fo 
paflionately fond of governing, as they were of being go- 
verned by Otho. Nor did their affeftlon ccafc with his ' 
•death ; it furvived the grave, and terminated in the hatred 
and deHrudlion of Vitellius. Of that we ihall give an ac- 
count in its proper place. 

After they had interred the remains of Otho, thsy erefled 
a lUonument over them, which neither by its fize, nor any 

I pomp of epitaph, could excite the leafl envy. I have feen 

I it sit Brixillum 3 it was very modeil| and the infcription 

i only thus ; 

5 To 
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431 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

To THE Memopy of Marcus Otho. 

Otho died at the age of thirt^.-feveny having, reigned 
eoly three months* Thoie who find fault with his life are 
not more refpe£^able, either for theit numbers or for their 
rank, than thofe who applaud his death. For, though his 
life was not much better than that of Nero, yet his death 
was nobler. 

The foldiers were extremely incenfed agalng Pollio, one 
oi the principal officers of the guards, for perfuading them 
to take the oath immediately to Vitellius ^ and being in- 
formed that there were ftill fome fenators on the fpot, they 
let the othei;s pafs, but-folicitedVergiiliiusRufus in a very 
troublefome manner. They went in arms to his houfe, 
and infilled that he (hould take the imperial title, or at 
leaft be their mediator with the conqueror. But he who 
had. r.efufed to accept that title from them when they were 
vi£loriou8, thought it would be ' the greateil madnefs tp 
embrace it after they were beaten. And he yras afraid of 
applying to the Germans in their behalf, becaufe he had 
obliged tha^ people to do many things contrary to their in- 
clinations. He therefore went out privately at another 
door. When the foldiers found that he had left them, 
they took the oath to Vitellius^ and having obtained their 
pardof), were enrolled amongft the Xroops of Cecina. 



THE END OF PLUTARCB^S LZV£«« 
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